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TAKING ADVANTAGE OF MEN’S SUBMISSIVENESS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

When he resigned his position as dramatic critic of the London 
Saturday Review, in 1898, Bernard Shaw wrote a “valedictory” in 
which the following occurs: “For ten years I have been dinning into 
the public head that I am an extraordinarily witty, brilliant and 
clever man. That is now part of the public opinion of England, and 
no power in heaven or on earth will ever change it.” 

It is my personal impression that Shaw was as brilliant as he often 
represented himself to be, and that he could hardly have built a repu- 
tation out of nothing, but this point does not concern me now. What 
I would especially emphasize is, that he did not depend upon his 
excellence to make itself felt, as men usually do, but persistently as- 
serted it himself. Even this rather sarcastic statement about the 
English public is intended as a personal advertisement, and it has 
struck me as striking evidence of what we might cali the submissive- 
ness of most men that they will suffer an individual to instruct them 
as to what opinion they hold of him. Apparently they are impressed 
by what is positively thrust upon them. They would rather be fur- 
nished with conclusions than apply standards. They shrink from in- 
vestigations, and it is not surprising that if they are persistently 
drilled they will adopt almost any opinion. If A will but per- 
severingly declare it, they will accept his estimate of himself as 
obediently as they would his estimate of another. 

I sometimes marvel at this docility in human nature. Men are ap- 
proached with certain proposals, reject them repeatedly only to yield 
in the end. When we consider it dispassionately, if a man feels that 
he does not need or does not want life insurance, why should he per- 
mit himself to be solicited and virtually forced into applying for it? 
Why will he make engagements, deliberately ignore them, cut through 
alleys to avoid the man he has trifled with, only to affix his signature 
meekly at the last? The answer is that he is not at any time very 
certain of himself, of his likes or dislikes, and after he has disported 
himself for a little while his docility gets the better of him. 

However, illustrations are more instructive than discussions, and | 
may venture to describe a rather odd experiment which once secured 
me an application. In this case I am inclined to think docility reached 
an extreme, and I am far from supposing that I discovered a sub- 
stitute for the regulation methods of soliciting, but it will give all the 
more emphasis to this fact of the passivity of men. 

Two or three years ago a young man whom it will be convenient to 
call Jones happened to be employed in the building in which I have 
my office. Naturally, I saw him often and sometimes paused a mo- 
ment to chat with him. As I believe that a professional solicitor 
should be always upon his good behavior, I exerted myself to make 
a good impression upon Jones, and presently acquired some slight 
ascendency over him. Either he was so near to me that he lacked 
that enchantment which is said to be contributed by distance, or he 
impressed me as such an easy conquest that it would be no credit to 
overcome him. At any rate I was disinclined to invest my energy in 
him. His salary was small and he did not impress me as ambitious 
or stable in purpose. He could not afford to insure himself for a 
larger sum than $1000 and I was afraid that he might wish to pay his 
premium with the specie which is popularly termed “chips and whet- 


In other words, that I might be compelled to collect six or 
However, he was convenient of 


stones.” 
eight times a year instead of four. 
access, and his case needed no preparation. Like the lion’s part in 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, I could do it extempore. I there- 
fore decided to solicit him on principle. One cannot be interviewing 
millionaires every day, and the man who properly respects his calling 
will not neglect even a mere scrap of business. Having resolved that 
I would try not to trifle with a prospect, even if he did with me, I ap- 
proached Jones. 

His welcome was not so hearty as it usually was in the elevator or 
on the street, but he exhibited as much interest as I should have ex- 
pected. He asked me a few questions and then, to escape further 
exertion, perhaps, protested that he would like to have insurance but 
could not take it at that time. He urged that he was always near me 
and offered to make me the usual promise that when he was prepared 
he would insure with me. He seemed such a poor creature that my 
apathy returned and I lost interest in him. However, I had cared so 
little about the result that I had not taken the pains to interview him 
as seriously as I generally do. When I had taken out an application 
blank and urged him to affix his signature I had several times lapsed 
in the popular expression ““Are you with me?” I repeated it so often, 
it seems, that it came to mean to him a demand to insure, and a few 
days later, when I jokingly inquired “Are you with me?” I was 
rather amused to notice that he took me seriously. As I have already 
said, I did not care for the business, and I decided to make a slight 
experiment. From this time J did not permit a long interval to pass 
without asking Jones if he was with me and in the course of three or 
four weeks he could endure it.no longer. “For heaven’s sake!” he 
exclaimed at last, “don’t you ever let up when you once begin on a 
man? Get your application and let’s stop this.” 

I will confess that I slandered Jones in my thoughts and that he 
never occasioned me as much trouble in collecting his premiums as ‘I 
had supposed. He became a fairly creditable policyholder and has 
somehow acquired the impression that I am a most relentless solici- 
tor. As a matter of fact, the writing of his application seemed to me 
so much like drudgery that I doubt if I should ever have been able 
to get through with it, if I had not been tempted to experiment in 
the way I have described. 

I shall offer no directions in this article for converting this 4o- 
cility into immediate applications. I do not recommend my experi- 
ment with Jones as a model for any-other solicitor. I described it 
simply because it illustrates rather uniquely that men can be pressed 
into things in spite of their vigorous protests, and it is so important 
that a solicitor remember this that I shall concern myself for the 
present simply with the fact. No matter how innocent a man may 
be of theorizing, he will always be limited by what he thinks. He 
must not only have ideas corresponding with all the various processes 
connected with the writing of an application before he can achieve it, 
but he ought to begin with the confident feeling that he can do it. 
He cannot even drive a nail, the psychologist informs us, without first 
giving a cue to his nervous system, and if ideas are necessary to 
merely mechanical acts they are ten times as necessary to the com- 
pletion of intellectual processes. The solicitor, then, who intends to 
turn this docility of human nature to his advantage, ought to keep 
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the fact of it fresh in his own mind. It is for the purpose of assist- 
ing him to do this that I add another illustration. 

To avoid becoming obscure I must again substitute names, and as 
it may add to the variety, I will appeal to my invention. A solicitor 
by the name of Figh had patiently and repeatedly urged one Smythe 
to apply for a twenty-year endowment. Smythe displayed interest 
and even enthusiasm for the subject, but always contrived to postpone 
making application. He dallied from day to day and at last it de- 
veloped that he was preparing to move to another State in the far 
West. He was now occupied with closing up his business and this 
gave him such an abundance of excuses for delaying that Figh saw 
his commission in the act of vanishing. However, he has never given 
much attention to the art of quitting, and he began to keep Smythe 
under close observation. One day he discovered that Smythe had a 
habit of dictating to his stenographer on Sunday mornings, and he 
resolved to try the effect of a stratagem. One Sunday morning he 
and the company’s medical examiner called at Smythe’s office and as 
Figh introduced the examiner he remarked: “I happened to meet our 
examiner in the building and I took the liberty of asking him up to 
look you over. I thought you might like to know if you are insur- 
able.” He threw a glance of so much significance at the stenographer 
that she seized her note book and fled, and he then quietly withdrew 
himself. Like Mary’s little lamb, however, he patiently lingered near, 
and 10, 20 and 30 minutes passed without any word from the ex- 
aminer. When he at last emerged, he reported that Smythe had sub- 
mitted to the examination without protest and would pass. Figh 
then wrote Smythe’s application for $5000 and collected a premium 
of nearly $300. 

Here was a man who must have possessed some ability to make 
money. He was in a position to give his check for a very respectable 
sum of money, and the confidence with which he assumed the burden 
of an annual premium is not suggestive of inferior powers. Not- 
withstanding, he enacted the usual farce of coquetting with a solicitor 
only to surrender meekly in the end. If he cared for life insurance 
why did he not apply for it without trifling, we might ask? If he did 
not care for it, why did he submit to a thing that is strongly sugges- 
tive of intimidation? I would answer that while he had a certain 
amount of respect for life insurance and confidence in it, he did not 
really care enough for it to give his application if he had not been 
virtually coerced. Having once begun I should predict that he would 
keep his policy in force and might even advocate insurance zealously 


upon occasion, but the thing which overcame him in the end was his | 


own docility. As soon as a moderate amount of firmness was applied 
to him he yielded. 

Thackeray, the novelist, once remarked that any woman, not pos- 
sessing an absolute hump, might marry any man she liked if she 
but chose to exert herself. I set it down as an absolute fact that the 
docility of human nature is so effective that the man who will pa- 
tiently and firmly present his proposition can succeed with almost 
anything that is not positively a gold brick. If I were asked to define 
docility, I should say it is a tendency in human nature to let every- 
thing have its way. How many times in one day does the average 
man surrender what belongs to himself as much as to anyone else 
and what he could easily hold if he cared to put forth a little energy? 
Men are submissive, then. They will permit solicitors to have their 
way, if they will but exhibit the slightest determination, and this is a 
consideration which every solicitor should keep constantly before him, 


IMPORTANT CHANGES BY THE NEW YORK LIFE 


The New York Life announces that on and after February 1, 1909, it 
will discontinue writing policies incontestable-from-date-of-issue, and 
all policies will be written incontestable-after-one-year. The principal 
reason for the change lies in the fact that ten of the principal States 
have recently enacted laws containing standard provisions, which must 
appear in every policy contract issued within those States. Among 
these standard provisions is the requirement that policies shall be made 
incontestable after one or two years. Because we belieVe the change 
will tend to ultimately help the dividends to policyholders, the New 
York Life has decided to make its policies uniformly incontestable after 
one year, except in special cases presenting special features which 
make a longer incontestable clause desirable. 

On or before February 1, 1909, the New York Life will furnish field men 
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with the premium rates for ages fifteen to twenty, inclusive, with guar- 
antees for these ages, on all forms of insurance contained in the rate 
book. These rates, it may be stated, will be proportionately lower than 
the rates now charged for ages under twenty-one. 

On February 1, 1909, or as soon thereafter as possible, the company 
will issue policies on the leading plans, i. e., ordinary life, twenty- 
payment life, twenty-year endowment, providing for an increasing pre- 
mium-return equal to one-half the premiums paid, or all the premiums 
paid, provided death occurs within twenty years from date of policy. 
This is practically the policy form erroneously designated ‘“premium- 
return policy,’’ which was issued by the company some years ago. The 
new title will be ‘‘ordinary life (or limited payment, or endowment) 
with annually increasing term insurance during twenty years only.” The 
special clause in the new policy will read as follows: 


The company promises to pay, in addition to the sum above insured, 
an amount equal to the total premiums received (taken at the tabular 
annual rate), if the death of the insured shall occur before (here fol- 
lows date, which is twenty years from date of issue of the policy). 





“INSURANCE AND REFORM LAWS.” 


At the present time much interest is manifested in insurance circles 
regarding amendments proposed to the insurance laws, and recom- 
mendations are being made by different persons in this respect. The 
Chamber of Commerce appointed a special committee, consisting of 
Insurance Presidents A. A. Raven, George E. Ide, Elbridge G. Snow 
and Henry Evans, to consider the subject. The report of this com- 
mittee was presented to the Chamber on Thursday last, and ordered 
printed, to give the members better opportunity for studying it before 
the next meeting of the Chamber. 

Under the title above given, Charles A. Peabody of the Mutual 
Life has issued, in pamphlet form, a careful review of the Armstrong 
laws, showing their effect upon the life companies after two years of 
practical application to the business. Mr. Peabody, in addition to 
being president of one of the “giant” life insurance companies, is one 
of the most distinguished members of the New York bar, who views 
the subject from a legal standpoint as well as from that of practical 
life insurance business. He finds some features of the Armstrong 
law worthy of commendation, and thinks that in the long run they 
will prove valuable to the companies and their policyholders. The 
following extracts from Mr. Peabody’s article cover the principal 
points of his argument: 

In considering the present condition and the outlook of the business of 
life insurance as it appears to us in the Mutual Life the question 
naturally arises, What are the merits and defects of the insurance laws 
brought into being as a result of the recent investigation into insur- 
ance methods? They have now been in operation for two years. Wherein 
have they proved of benefit and wherein do they err? Present life in- 
surance conditions are so logically a result of the new legislation that 
a discussion of the one means a discussion of the other. 

There may be those who are so wedded to the traditions and methods 
of the past that they can see only the defects of the laws. That there 
are defects and mistakes, and serious ones, I thoroughly believe,- but I 
also believe—and I think most of my associates in the Mutual Life 
agree with me—that there are quite as many good points in the so- 
called Armstrong law, and I am inclined to think, with the correction of 
a few errors which were committed in the general scheme, the effects 
of the Armstrong law should be of widespread benefit to the business. 

Sufficient time has elapsed to apply to the law the test of practical 
experience and intelligently weigh the question as to what its influence 
has been. : 

It is the usual fate of legislative reformers to suffer a storm of 
obloquy for the blunders and to receive very scant praise for the benefits 
which they confer. Personally, I wish frankly to recognize and em- 
phasize the great advantages that life insurance has reaped from the 
Armstrong investigation itself and from the legislation which resulted 
from it. 

The amendment of the penal code, for instance, which makes rebat- 
ing—a method by which the agent returned part of his commission to 
the insured—a misdemeanor not only on the part, of the agent, but on 
the part of the person who benefits by the practice, is undoubtedly an 
excellent one, as is also the statute which prohibits political contribu- 
tions by corporations. While much may be said in defense of such con- 
tributions by corporations in some public conditions, on the whole it is 
certainly better that policyholders and stockholders be left to make 
such contributions as individuals. There is little wisdom in allowing 
corporate officers to gain credit for generosity by the use of other 
people’s money, to say nothing of the great relief which those corporate 
officers obtain under the new rule by their freedom from constant im- 
portunity on the part of the solicitors for such funds. * * * 


NEW BUSINESS LIMITATION. 


The enactment limiting the amount of new insurance that may an- 
nually be written is in some form necessary. The limitation, in the case 
of the Mutual Life, prohibits the company from writing new insurance 
in any year to an amount exceeding $150,000,000. A large infusion of 
new risks is essential to continued financial stability, at least equal on 
the average to the amounts of risks terminated by death, maturity and 
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therwise, but we fully approve the principle that a limit should be 
fxed. Many of the evils disclosed by the Armstrong investigation were 
ightly attributed to the mad rivalry for growth on the part of the 
‘oading companies, and the necessity of some such legislative check 

as openly and publicly stated by men prominent in each of them. In 

892, when such an enactment was first proposed, Mr. Beers, the presi- 
ient of the New York Life, wrote that ‘‘the one and all-sufficient remedy 
vould be to limit by statute the amount of insurance that a company 
might place on its books.’’ In the same year Mr. Alexander referred in 
a public meeting to the competitive situation as “the same old hell.” 
Mr. McCurdy, the president of the Mutual Life, as well as Mr. McCall, 
who followed Mr. Beers as president of the New York Life, expressed 
themselves to the same effect. “A similar proposal was mooted in 1901, 
meeting with general favor among life insurance men, and the view 
taken by the Armstrong committee in 1905 is well known. 

The benefits of competition to a healthy extent are retained by the 
present limitation, and the evils are, to a great extent, eliminated by 
putting an end to ambitions toward indefinite expansion. Ever since the 
mortmain statutes the English Parliament has, as a rule, prescribed 
limits to the property which any one corporation shall acquire and hold. 
This has generally been the policy of American legislation. * * * 


ELECTION IN MUTUAL COMPANIES. 


And now let us turn to the other side of the shield and see where ex- 
perience shows certain faults in the new laws. 

Conspicuous among these is the section regulating elections in mutual 
life insurance companies. This section allows one vote to every policy- 
holder, and provides a system of voting by mail, compelling, in the case 
of contested elections, a distribution of ballots. in the case of the large 
companies, to all portions of the world. In order that the Antipodes 
may be thus reached and heard from, the administration ticket must be 
nominated seven months before the date of the election and an opposi- 
tion ticket at least five months before, more than a half year being 
thus given over, in case of contest, to the tumult and excitement of 
the campaign. Obviously, if suffrage is to be extended to all policy- 
holders, votes ought to be given to them in some proportion to the 
value of their respective policies and in some analogy to the method of 
voting allowed to stockholders in stock corporations. 

The arguments made for universal suffrage in public affairs where a 
single vote is given to every citizen, irrespective of his wealth, the 
chief argument being that in governmental matters life and liberty, 
rather than property, are of dominant importance, have no application 
whatever in the case of life insurance companies. It is quite absurd 
that each one of the thousands of persons holding policies for trifling 
amounts given to them as representing the value of lapsed insurance 
shall have the same voting power as a person paying premiums on an 
insurance of $50,000, $100,000 or $200,000. * * * 

Since the original enactment of this election section of the insurance 
law it has been made worse by amendments. The conservative plan of 
dividing boards of trustees into classes so that only a minority should 
be chosen at any one election has been abrogated. An entire board can 
now be turned out every two years. An opposition ticket can be put in 
nomination by the written request of one hundred policyholders. If no 
opposition ticket is filed the companies are saved the enormous expense 
of printing and distributing ballots, but they are still subjected to the 
very great expense of making and filing lists which are not of any use 
unless a contest ensues. For instance, the expense imposed upon this 
company by the requirements of the law in the case of the contested 
election of 1906 amounted to more than $200,000, without counting the 
damage resulting from the disorganized condition and the loss of energy 
on the part of officers during the period of nearly a year and the in- 
cidental less of business caused by the continued attacks upon the com- 
pany by the opposition party. 

This whole election method should, I believe, be abandoned. With 
the existing stringent laws, which prohibit trustees from gaining per- 
sonal advantage by control of the company’s finances, which assure pub- 
licity in management and which provide adequate State supervision, it 
would be entirely wise and safe to allow the trustees to choose their own 
successors and to fill vacancies as they occur, a system which has 
worked perfectly well in the savings banks. * * * 


PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


The law which prohibits mutual life insurance companies of this 
State from issuing any but policies participating in the profits seems 
unwise. Experience has demonstrated its injustice. By this statute the 
legislature has discriminated against the New York mutual companies. 
It has unfairly favored mutual companies of other States and all the 
stock companies. Naturally the overwhelming number of members of 
a mutual company will prefer policies under which they receive divi- 
dends predicated upon the excess of the company’s income above the 
total actual cost of the year’s insurance, but many applicants for in- 
surance prefer to pay a fixed amount of premium, somewhat lower than 
the ordinary rates, and to waive dividends entirely. 

There is nothing whatever in making contracts of this kind incom- 
patible with the mutual idea. The premiums of non-participating 
policyholders are fixed at an amount which will insure some profit to 
the company, and whatever this profit is enures to the benefit of the 
participating policyholders. It is the universal practice of all co- 
operative industrial concerns to deal at fixed prices with those who do 
not care to become parties to the co-operative scheme. What led.the 
Armstrong committee to recommend this enactment has never been ade- 
quately explained. * * * 

COMPULSORY SALE OF STOCKS. 

The provision of the law which would have worked the greatest im- 
mediate damage, if it had been or could be literally enforced, is that 
requiring within a given time the sale of all the companies’ holdings of 
shares of stocks of corporations. The holdings of stock by life insurance 
companies in this city amounted in value on January 1, 1907, to more 
than $127,000,000. These were, for the most part, stocks which were not 
readily marketable in large blocks, although they were of the highest 
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order from the standpoint of investment and had been of great profit to 
the companies. It ought to have been manifest to any one with experi- 
ence on such a subject that the moment a limit of time is fixed within 
which they are required by law to be sold, the market value of those 
stocks is seriously damaged. Such a thought, however, seems not to 
have occurred to the legislature. Fortunately there seems to be little 
doubt that a compulsory sale of property which was lawfully acquired 
cannot be constitutionally required, and thus the enormous loss which 
would have ensued to the policyholders is likely to be averted by the 
protection which the fundamental law extends to them. 

I do not want it to be supposed from what I have said that I am one 
of those who object to the prohibition against the purchase of stocks by 
the life insurance companies. In the case of the Mutual Life the profits 
from such investments have been very large, running up to many mili- 
lions of dollars, so that I have no criticisms in that regard of the past 
management of the company. But I cannot help realizing that the laws 
are made for general application; that they are intended to cover all 
life insurance companies, large and small, well managed and badly man- 
aged; that all boards of trustees and finance committees cannot always 
be wise, and, personally, I om inclined to think that, on the whole, the 
prohibition against further purchase of shares of stocks is wise and will 
be salutary. * * * 

LIMITATION OF EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 


The change, however, which has created more discussion than any 
other and has been the object of more attack and criticism is that limit- 
ing the expense incident to the obtaining of new business. 

The law provides for limitation of the expense of a life company, 
chiefly in the matter of commissions to agents. One clause provides that 
a company’s gross insurance expenses shall be limited in a certain way, 
but the so-called limitation is so broad that at no time, supposing that 
this limitation had always been in force, could the expenditures by the 
large companies, as disclosed by the Armstrong committees, have been 
restrained by it. The presumption is that this particular supposed re- 
striction was imposed for the purpose of preventing excessive expendi- 
tures on the part of young and weak organizations. Another and much 
more important limitation affects the class of companies in which the 
Mutual Life is comprised, in fixing a maximum amount of total annual 
expenditure for the personal compensation of the canvassing agents wha 
actually write the applications for insurance and the expense of medical 
examination and inspection. 

These, and these only, are affected by the limitation imposed by the 
new law. Many think that the law covers all the expenses attending 
the getting of new business, but it will be seen that everything except 
the pay of canvassers and medical examiners and inspectors is excluded 
from its operation. A large portion of the other expenses of any com- 
pany could be done away with were the issue of new policies discon- 
tinued, thereby releasing much of the force required at the home and 
branch offices and the cost of printing, advertising, etc. 

The practical working of the law limiting the commissions paid dur- 
ing the first year of insurance is, on the whole, salutary and would not 
be very objectionable to this company were it not for a certain defect 
which will be mentioned further on. It was natural for all New York 
companies to be affected to some extent by the numerous changes in the 
new law, but the Mutual Life alone, owing to its peculiar system of 
agencies, suffered unusual damage by the sudden change referred to. 
Its force of well-organized agents was largely disbanded, literally by 
thousands, and the new business in consequence was reduced to about 
one-half the volume of the previous year. No such damage was felt 
before 1907, excepting, of course, that all the large companies lost bus!- 
ness in 1906, but in that year the loss of business was equally felt by all 
three of the companies. It will be remembered that the revelations of 
the Armstrong committee took place in 1905, and the feeling aroused by 
them, notwithstanding the fact that radical and permanent reforms were 
instituted immediately by the companies themselves, did not die down 
until some time toward the end of 1906. 


SERIOUS INJURY WROUGHT. 

The time when the Mutual Life was injured more than the other twe 
companies was precisely the time when the law took effect, at the be- 
ginning of 1907. In 1906 its policyholders took and paid for policies to 
the amount of $87,347,284, while in 1907 the corresponding amount was 
only $48,720,050. The sole cause of the great reduction, beyond the small 
proportion of loss common to the other two companies, is to be found 
in the agency system of the Mutual Life. By that system the agents 
were paid for each year, once for all, at the time the work was done 
while the other two large companies paid only a part of the cost of ob- 
taining applications at the time, deferring the rest for one or more 
years, either by a certain number of periodical payments under the 
guise of ‘‘renewal commissions”’ or by means of what is called “‘the Nylic 
system.” At the beginning of 1907 the agents of the other companies had 
something to fall back upon, but those of the Mutual Life naturally had 
no such resource when the law cut down the commissions payable on 
premiums for the first year of insurance. ; 

The injury thus done to this company by the working of the law was 
thus peculiarly onerous. It might have been averted had the Armstrong 
committee been in the humor to listen to remonstrances. The feature 
which is especially objectionable to this company is that the law does 
not recognize the right of an agent to make terms with his company so 
as to enable him at need to commute the future renewal commissions 
by a present cash payment. This should be allowed, of course, under 
suitable limitations. ; 

The law, indeed, provides for commuting renewal commissions, but 
forbids any payment on account thereof until each policy has been one 
year in force, and then only for a cash value limited to two-fifths in 
any one year of the whole amount payable on the policy. The forbidding 
to any agent the payment of his equitable value in renewal commissions 
after the close of the calendar year in which the first premium has been 
paid, has never been satisfactorily explained. It appears to be a wanton 
interference with personal rights, and is, to a large extent responsible 
for the peculiar injury done in 1907, and, to some extent, afterward to 
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this company, as above explained. This company estimates that had it 
not been for the special injury complained of, its business in 1907 would 
have been, say, $90,000,000 instead of $48,000,000, and in 1908 at least 
$120,000,000 instead of less than $100,000,000. The legal limit, as is 
known, is $150,000,000. 

TWO FEATURES WHOLLY VICIOUS. 


There are two features of the new law which are wholly vicious. The 
sections in question have no friends and should be expunged at the first 
opportunity. I refer to section 101, “Standard Forms of Policies,’ and 
section 87, "Contingency Reserve.’”’ The standard forms adopted in 1906 
by State authority are not required to be used by any company outside 
of New York, and not by the New York companies, except in new York 
State. This discriminating and utterly foolish attempt to stop all pro- 
gress, and that for New York policyholders only, would be laughable 
were it not so serious. The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
New Jersey has already printed for circulation among its agents in this 
State twenty-two questions implying improvements made by the com- 
pany over what it calls the “standard policy of New York State.’” It 
will be remembered that the Armstrong committee had the actuary of 
that very company in consultation, though it doubtless acted contrary 
to his advice when it devised these ‘‘standard forms.” 

The provision of a ‘‘contingency reserve’’ should also be dropped from 
the law. Briefly, this provision assumes to set a maximum limit for 
the amount of the surplus which shall be held by a company. It is no- 
torious that during the panic, and even up to December 31, 1907, this 
limitation, had it been previously enforced, would have endangered the 
solvency of some of the companies. On the other hand, no one can 
specify a time, as regards any particular company, when it has withheld 
any surplus from its dividends to policyholders which it would have 

“been compelled to distribute on this ‘“‘contingency reserve’ rule. In 
fact, every company makes its dividends as large as it properly can. 

Exception may likewise be raised in various particulars to certain 
technical provisions, in which the new law is found, as may be sup- 
posed, susceptible of various amendments. Attention may be called, in 
particular, to some of the details of the distribution of surplus, of the 
valuation of policies, of surrender values and of the form prescribed for 
the annual report. These, however, no doubt will be subjects of correc- 
tion as soon as they. are more fully explained and understood. With 
these few but important changes, which I have attempted to outline 
above, I see no reason why the business of life insurance should not ad- 
vance in volume to the limits fixed by the law and be of more full and 
generous benefit to policyholders than ever before. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE REPORT. 

The full report of the special committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce has not yet been made public. The following are extracts 
from it: 

RESTRICTIONS REGARDING INVESTMENTS. 


Without expressing any opinion as to the wisdom of the restrictive re- 
quirements of the section as governing investments in the future, we 
certainly feel that a compulsory sale of securities, bought in good faith, 
and in accordance with the law existing at the time of purchase (espe- 
cially when such sale must be made within a limited period) is unwise 
and unjust. The constituiionality of this provision of the law has been 
seriously questioned, but it seems to be difficult, if not impossible, to 
secure a court decision on this point, until the expiration of the period 
named in the statute has been reached. The last part of this clause is 
ambiguous, and has been variously interpreted. Certain securities having 
been purchased under previous laws, and under previous conditions, it 
would appear that the responsibility for the proper care of such invest- 
ments must rest with the governing bodies of the various companies, 
and that such a compulsory sale as is contemplated under this statute 
divides the responsibility and may do serious harm to the interests of the 
policyholders, without, as far as we can see, benefiting them in the 
slightest degree. 

LIMITATION OF EXPENSES. 

Advising the repeal of the section dealing with the limitation of ex- 
pense, the report expressed this opinion:— 

When the State has established sound rules of solvency, and has 
enacted comprehensive requirements for publicity and accountability, and 
provided for complete State supervision, it has discharged its full duty 
and should not go into the details of the management of life insurance, 
or other corporation; that, if the legislature feels, after having taken 
the above action, it is still its duty to fix a limit on what should be 
paid for the procurement of new life insurance risks, such limitation 
should be general, and not specific in its character; that all limitations 
of this kind, in effect, fix wages by statute, and that, in our judgment, 
any such limitation should leave to the trustees and the genius of man- 
agement the widest discretion, within the limits fixed, as to when and 
how the compensation of agents should be paid, and that consequently 
section No. 97 should be amended accordingly. 





LIFE INSURANCE STATEMENTS FOR 1908 
The following statements of life insurance companies for the year 
1908 have been made public thus far this year. Corresponding figures 
for 1907 are given in parentheses: 


National Life, Montpelier—Premiums, $5,538,629 ($5,535,504); annuities, 
$446,453 ($387,249); interest, rents, etc., $1,916,589 ($1,752,712); total in- 
come, $7,901,671 ($7,675,465); death claims paid, $1,483,587 ($1,634,689); 
endowments, $554,642 ($483,212); annuities, $285,304 ($258,130); dividends, 
$279,808 ($222,386); surrender values, $854,146 ($763,238); total to policy- 
holders, $3,457,487 ($3,361,655); income saved, $3,248,009 ($3,130,326); 
assets, $44,026,070 ($40,354,241); surplus, $5,279,926 ($4,614,232); insurance 
paid for, $16,159,921 ($16,919,658); insurance in force, $154,147,843 ($151,- 
779,281); increase in amount in force, $2,368,561 ($2,981,494). 

New York Life—New premiums, $5,424,856 ($5,404,561); renewal pre- 
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miums, $72,069,814 ($73,457,564); interest, rents, etc., $24,941,163 ($23 - 
296,176); total income, $102,435,883 ($102,158,301); paid to policyholders 
$49,191,258 ($48,048,867); income saved, $42,681,006 ($42,942,525); admittc 
assets, $557,286,671 ($494,408,808); dividend and contingency reserve: 
$80,181,561 ($46,961,514); new business paid for, $139,384,700 ($135,799,659) 
insurance in force, 978,209 policies for $1,993,559,601 ($982,448 for $2,005, 
341,184); decrease in amount in force, $11,781,583 ($24,264,534). 

Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia—Premiums, $7,584,442 ($7,440 
873); interest, rents, etc., $3,092,425 ($2,997,974); total income, $10,676,867 
($10,438,347); paid for death claims, $1,836,667 ($2,062,352); endowmen':, 
$2,608,794 ($2,415,618); annuities, $129,555 ($140,587); dividends to policy- 
holders, $1,133,151 ($1,085,890); assets, $67,394,010 ($61,033,582); surplus, 
$8,831,008 ($4,831,064); new business, 8270 policies for $22,345,544 (7745 for 
$20,702,833); insurance in force, 75,606 policies for $203,898,905 (72,011 for 
$194,941,827); increase in amount in force, $8,957,078 ($7,270,988). 

South Atlantic, Richmond, Va.—Premiums, $205,981 ($148,628); total in- 
come, $243,210 ($175,467); payments to policyholders, $54,084 ($24,37°); 
income saved, $78,699 ($62,606); assets, $616,939 ($519,455); surplus, $226 - 
929 ($221,611); new business, $4,251,250 ($3,043,260); insurance in fore, 
$7,199,119 ($5,809,947); increase in amount in force, $1,389,172 ($2,140,581). 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES ORGANIZED DURING 1908. 


At the beginning of the current year the legal reserve life insurance 
companies of the United States, regularly licensed to do business, had 
increased to 180, with three or four others expecting to obtain 
authority in January. While the new companies that actually started 
last year were not as numerous as in the two preceding years, they 
numbered sixteen, while there are still a large number in process of 
organization. The two lists herewith show: first, the companies 
actually licensed in 1908 and, second, the companies which were pro- 
jected during that year but have not yet commenced operations: 


Companies Licensed in 1908. Capital. 
American National Life Insurance Company of U. §S. A., Ta- 

MUR RINE ooo gay io vickolde dis oiarcigny Sok sid 9 bee siAeres eelnle'ais te stereos $100,000 
Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio.. 100,000 
Empire Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, Ga.*.............. Mutuai 
First National Life Assurance Society of America, Tacoma, 

MNES LL sc occa nicehd Be eas o EUs bela, cu hare cna eee Sere ie. Ge Raiviwis 155,000 
Great American Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo...... 500,000 
Great Southern Life Insurance Company, Birmingham, Ala.... 100,000 
Independent Life Insurance Company, Nashville, Tenn........ 100,000 
Iowa Life Insurance Company, Waterloo, Ia.................. 100,000 
Northwestern Life Insurance Company, Aberdeen, S. D........ Mutual 
Peoples Life Assurance Company, Chicago, Ill................ 100,000 
Peoria Life Insurance Company, Peoria, Ill.................. 100,000 
Scranton Life Insurance Company, Scranton, Pa.*............ 300,000 
Southern National Life Insurance Company, Louisville, Ky.... 100,000 
Tennessee Life Insurance Company, Nashville, Tenn.......... 85,800 
Union Life and Trust Company, Muskogee, Okla.............. 202,500 


Wisconsin National Life Insurance Company, Oskosh, Wis.... 100,000 





* Reorganization. 


COMPANIES IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION. 


American Life and Accident Insurance Company, Portland, Ore. 
American Life Insurance Company of Illinois, Chicago. 

Bank Savings National Life Insurance Company, Topeka, Kan. 
California Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cincinnati Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Colonial Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cumberland Life Insurance Company, Nashville, Tenn. 
Economic Life Assurance Society, Springfield, Mass. 

Forest City Life Insurance Company, Rockford, Ill. 

Georgia Life Insurance Company, Athens, Ga. 

Globe Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Grand Rapids Life Insurance Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Great Northern Life Insurance Company of Wisconsin, Wausau, Wis. 
Indemnity Life and Accident Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Industrial Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
International Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Midland Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mississippi Valley Life Insurance Company, Little Rock, Ark. 
Modern Life Insurance Company, South Bend, Ind. 

Mutual Direct Life Assurance Society, Boston, Mass. 

National Reserve Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
New Century Life Insurance Company, Topeka, Kan. 

North Dakota Mutual Life Insurance Company, Fargo, N. D. 
Oklahoma Life Insurance Company, Oklahoma City. 

Old Line Life Insurance Company of America, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Peninsular Life Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Profit Shares Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Quaker City Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rockford Life Insurance Company, Rockford, III. 

Sam Houston Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Tex. 

Savings Life Insurance Company of Illinois, Peoria, III. 
Southern Insurance Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

Southland Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Tex. 

Standard Life Insurance Company of America, Camden, N. J. 
Sterling Life Insurance Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Union Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Union Life Insurance Company, Chicago, III. 

United States Mutual Life Insurance Company, Camden, N. J. 
United States Postal Insurance Corporation, Denver, Col. 
Western. Assurance Company, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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ARGUMENTS THAT WON FOUR APPLICATIONS. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 


The following account of four different applications that were 
secured by four different sets of arguments, should be of interest to 
the solicitor who is sometimes puzzled about the place to look, for 
prospects. To facilitate the narrative let the policyholder be known as 
Williams and the agent in the case as Lang. 

Williams had a ten-payment life policy with a fifteen-year settlement 
option, and it would mature in five more years. His wife was dead 
when Lang first approached him, and as he had no one dependent upon 
him he could see no reason why he should contract to pay more pre- 
miums. Lang frankly admitted that the need for more insurance was 
apparently not indicated, and was at first discouraged; but Williams 
was so well able to carry more insurance, and seemed such a hopeful 
prospect, that Lang began to study. At the end of a week he returned, 
and proposed to Williams that he apply for a ten-year deferred 
annuity with an annual premium. It would not add much to his 
obligations, as his first policy would mature in five years, and the 
accumulated dividends, converted into an annuity, would pay the 
remaining five premiums on the second policy. In ten years he would 
receive a cash income of over $1000 annually from the two policies. 
By this arrangement he could place an additional safeguard between 
himself and want in his old age. As this could be effected by the pay- 
ment of only five more premiums he was impressed with the plan, and 
after, some reflection agreed to make application. However, at the 
last moment Lang induced him to make it a ten-payment life. The 
suggestion seems to have been happy, as Williams married a year later 
and was glad of the additional protection. 

For a third policy Lang approached Williams with a proposition 
which is so briefly outlined that it is rather vague, but it may be 
sufficiently clear to illustrate some principle of soliciting. It seems that 
the change from the annuity to the ten-payment life and the marriage 
had disposed of the arrangement to use the first policy to pay out the 
second, and Lang now drew up another proposition for using the first 
policy to help carry a third. He set down the points in black and 
white, and expatiated upon the numerous advantages of this new 
arrangement. He is modest in speaking of his own part in the matter, 
but Williams was so well pleased with the ingenuity and the prac- 
ticability of the plan that he rallied Lang for not having suggested it 
sooner. 

It required strenuous thinking to secure the last application. Wil- 
liams now carried $40,000, which was considered a large amount of 
insurance in the part of the country in which he lived. He had ac- 
cumulated money, was on a sound basis, and there seemed but little 
excuse for his paying more premiums. Lang urged that $10,000 more 
would increase the amount to $50,000, but confesses that this is rather 
a sentimental argument. However, Lang prepared a statement show- 


ing the present amount of Williams’ three policies, the dates on which 
they were taken, the premiums they called for, and the annual divi- 
Williams was once more compliant, and after 


dend reduction. 





making a feeble attempt to escape, signed an application that would 
give him a total of $50,000 life insurance. Lang considers that the 
fourth application cost him the most strenuous effort he ever made, 
and admits that he did not hesitate to make use of every legitimate 
appeal. He even urged friendship, and mentioned that he needed a 
certain amount to make a good showing for the month. At the time 
he suspected that he might have actually bored Williams into signing 
another application, but afterward Williams stated that Lang seemed 
sc intimately acquainted with his insurance affairs, and appeared to 
know so well what should be done, that Williams was convinced that 
Lang was really conscientious and advised him for the best. 


SoME OF THE LESSONS. 


A number of lessons may be drawn from this case, and I will set 
them down as they occur to me without observing any special order. 
First, Lang’s frequent reappearance upon the scene with new proposi- 
tions strikingly illustrates the confidence which he felt in what he had 
to sell. This man did not grow weary of his business or dread that 
he might become a bore. He believed that he had something which 
might be used in almost any emergency. It never occurred to him 
that government bonds, real estate, power companies, oil stock, or 
anything else, could be more useful or desirable than life insurance. 
He apparently approached his prospect with the conviction that life 
insurance is as important and necessary as bread and meat, and he 
made his convictions prevail. 

Second, he realized that simple soliciting would not succeed in this 
case. Here was a man who could not be tormented into applying for 
more insurance by mere blind persistence. He understood his own 
situation, knew how to earn and manage money. If he made further 
contracts he must be convinced that they were wise and would be 
profitable. He was won by the business insight which Lang displayed 
in all the transactions. The average solicitor is often too little in- 
formed on general business. He assumes to advise expert money- 
makers as to what they should do with some of their money, and yet 
he is largely ignorant himself of sound business principles and prac- 
tices. Lang knew how to make a business proposition, and he won 
three applications which might otherwise never have been given. 

Third, Lang did something, or proposed to do something, with the 
existing policies. In every instance he made capital out of them, 
and when he no longer had an arrangement to suggest for the disposal 
of an old policy he brought the three policies into a fresh point of 
view by showing what they were, when they were taken out, what they 
Now, every man likes what belongs to himself, likes to be 
made to realize his possessions. He likes to hear his son recite a 
poem in public, is pleased to hear his daughter praised, and will even 
take notice if his dog makes friends. It follows that he is interested 
in his life insurance policies, and is impressed when numerous and 
convenient uses can be found for them. Often they are filed away and 
become yellow, dusty and musty with age, and he half forgets that 
he owns them. He might forget them entirely, in fact, if he were not 
reminded by premium notices, and often he does not suspect how . 


cost, etc. 
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serviceable and valuable they are. When he has not seen them or 
thought of them for a long time, and a solicitor appears before him 
who can describe them to their minutest detail and dwell upon the 
various functions which they are intended to discharge, he feels a thrill 
of pleasure go through him and is delighted with the solicitor and 
insurance in general. He is in the most favorable of all moods to 
listen to new propositions. 


3£ FAMILIAR WiTH ExistiING Poticjes. 

There is an old maxim to the effect that in love matters one should 
be off with the old before being on with the new. This should never 
apply to insurance policies. If at any time I knew a policyholder who 
carried two or three old policies in my company, and I felt timid or 
uncertain about how to approach him for a new policy, I would go to 
his office and arrange to look over his old policies. I could say with 
justice that unscrupulous competitors are always trying to disturb a 
policyholder in the hope of writing an application, and that our com- 
pany was anxious that all its policyholders should be content. This 
explanation would doubtless secure an interview, and as I looked over 
the old policies I could dwell upon their uses so forcibly that I could 
arouse fresh interest in the general subject of life insurance. When 
I had aroused the policyholder to the point of betraying satisfaction in 
his property, I could gradually edge around toward the subject of a 
I might or might not find new uses for the old policies, 
but I could not begin with a finer basis for a new policy than the 
functions of the old policies. As a simple illustration of the arguments 
which can be developed by combining old and new policies, suppose 
we take the following: A man has a $5000 twenty-year endowment 
and has paid the twentieth premium. His cash value is not far from 
$7000, but he has paid in a total of nearly $5000, so that his actual 
protection amounts to no more than $2000. At term rates he could 
have carried his insurance for twenty years for $2000, and if he should 
die a few days before settlement his endowment would not be profit- 
able. Why not induce him to take a renewable term policy to protect 
his cash value? After the endowment has matured he can change it 
to another form if he wishes, and if he dies in the meantime he will 
leave a fine estate, which has not been expensive. Of course, he could 
discount his endowment before maturity, but if insurance is good at 
any time of a man’s life it is generally good at all times, and no 
solicitor would advise the discount rather than the term policy. 
However, I have said enough under this head and will now proceed 
to another. 

Fourth, Lang has admitted, perhaps with a slight touch of shame- 
facedness, that he was driven to throw a dash of sentiment into his 
arguments. Williams lacked some odd thousands of carrying $50,000, 
and Lang was compelled to suggest that half a hundred would make 
a pleasant sound to the ear. It seems to me that he need not regret 
having made this appeal to sentiment, although it probably was not 
the determining argument. Most men have a touch of sentiment in 
them, and, of course, if solicitors are to influence men they must 
appeal to what is in them. In money matters there is a peculiar and 
attractive virtue associated with the number five or any of its 
multiples. We dislike to convert a five-dollar bill or a ten-dollar gold 
piece into change, and if we wish to economize for a week or two we 
get our money in as large denominations as possible. If we are ac- 
cumulating a trifle we like to speak of our 25, 50 or 100. If we have 
ence done something we never lose the feeling that we would like to 
do a little more of it, and the man whose total insurance cannot be 
divided by five is always a good prospect for two or three thousand 
As a single argument an appeal to the sentiment about the 
number five might not be effective, but as an auxiliary argument it is 
always of weight. 

And lastly, why should I not offer a suggestion or two for the con- 
trol of the mind? The mind often seems desperately obstinate and 
refuses to bring forth new ideas. The solicitor may be convinced by 
this time that special plans and arguments are necessary in many cases, 
but how develop them? Schemes for convincing a prospect are not 
as easily formed as designs for a house, and every solicitor feels empty 
and stale at times. Well, no one knows that better than I, and no one 
has wrestled with a reluctant brain more than I. When I encounter a 
troublesome case and am at my wits’ end for a promising interview, I 


new policy. 


more. 
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first begin to study all the cases I have ever handled and all that [ ca; 
read about. I run over all the old arguments and attempt to va: 

them. I talk them over with a friend or relative, and attempt ; 

iliustrate them copiously. In especially puzzling cases I dictate m 

arguments to a stenographer over and over again and then rewrit 

them. By the time I have gone through a grind of this kind I hay 

usually worked out something that is a little fresh, and I have such 
control over it that I am not afraid to submit it to a prospect. Of 
course, it may not be possible for every individual to torture himse| 

the way I am sometimes compelled to, but study in the manner I hay 

described will bring some results to almost anyone. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF DRESSING WELL. 


One of the most successful life insurance solicitors in a certain larg< 
Eastern city dresses in a style almost bordering on the extravagant- 
not “loud,” but his clothes are of the finest quality and the mos: 
expensive. One day he started to cross the street to the office of th 
writer. The street was in a terrible condition with ice and slush. 
When he was about half way across he slipped and fell at full length, 
so that when he entered the writer’s office his elegant fur-lined over- 
coat was “a sight.” 

The writer took him to task for putting so much money into clothes, 
whereupon the agent delivered a discourse on dress and its bearing 
upon business substantially as follows: 

“No matter what ability a man may have he has not the courage to 
meet his fellows when he is down and out. He shuns everybody and 
skulks along as if eager to hide himself from the public gaze. 

“No matter how bravely a man’s heart may throb or how noble his 
ambition, he has to hold his head as if in shame as long as his coat is 
shining and ragged, his trousers baggy at the knees and frayed at the 
ends, and his shoes run down at the heel.. 

“Courage oozes out of the holes in a ragged suit and fear enters 
But give the same man a new suit of clothes, clean linen, a good hat 
and polished shoes, and you will soon see how fear will fly away and 
confidence be restored. He can then talk of million-dollar propositions, 
although he may not have a cent in his pocket. He will assert his 
individuality and thrust himself forward among the best. 

“It is just the opposite with the seedy individual. He can put up no 
front at all; is afraid to make his business known. It is this dread, 
for lack of decent clothing, that drags men down and compels the best 
to accept the lowest positions. 

“A man in hard luck can bear up against a good many of misfor- 
tune’s blows, but as soon as his personal appearance begins to 
deteriorate he gets knocked down and out, and has not the spirit or 
spunk to press forward with the hope of victory. When he feels con- 
scious that his appearance is shabby he loses self-respect, and he 
simply cannot succeed at any business.” 

The reputation of this agent as a good writer among a select ies 
of insurers left little doubt as to the force of his argument. 





NEW RATES OF THE METROPOLITAN LIFE. 


On February 1 the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New 
York will put into effect a new schedule of premium rates for ordinary 
policies, in which material reductions are made. The following is a 
comparison of the old and new rates for the principal forms of 
contract: : 
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A Brief Review of the Argument in Favor of the Taxation } 
of Life Insurance. 
By J. L. ENGLISH, VICE-PRESIDENT ZXTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Concerning the taxation of life insurance certain views have recently 
found expression through some distinguished men to the effect that such 
taxation is just and proper because the same fund invested in another 
way would be regularly taxed, and that the man who places his spare 
funds in life insurance has no reason to expect relief from taxation 
more than his brother man who places a similar amount of saving in 
real estate or in some other investment where he hopes to accumulate it 
for the benefit of himself or his family. These views have been ampli- 
fied by the Hon. O. S. Basford, Insurance Commissioner of South Da- 
kota, in an address before the State convention of insurance men at 
Redfield, S. D., on December 1, 1908. 

To quote from his address: 

The tax is asserted to be a tax on thrift and foresight; so also can 
nearly all tax be characterized. The tax on premiums is levied but 
once on the same property, while a citizen whose thrift and foresight 
leads him to the purchase of additional or better bred stock for his 
farm, or the purchase of a home to save the payment of rent, invests the 
fruit of his thrift and foresight in property that becomes subject to an 
annual taxation. If tax on all thrift and industry is to be 
abated, then all tax on the poor should be lifted. 

What else but a tax on thrift and frugality is the annual tax levied 
on the modest home of a section man who works for from a dollar and 


a quarter to a dollar and forty cents per day and has built a home to - 


save rent and in which to house a growing family? What say you of 
the tax on this poor man’s cow, with the milk from which he feeds his 
children ? 

Before a legitimate basis can be laid for the frugality and thrift argu- 
ment it would be necessary for insurance companies to prove that fru- 
gality and thrift as represented in life insurance premiums was the only 
wise investments of the fruits of thrift and frugality, and it would cer- 
tainly become them to show that the results of thrift and frugality as 
thus exemplified exceeded the results of thrift and frugality as it ap 
peared along the same lines outside of life premium investments. 

These views are quoted at some length because they afford the 
strongest reasons that can be presented in support of the practice of 
taxing the business of life insurance, but they fail to recognize certain 
considerations which are vital to this discussion and to the interests of 
the public. There is indeed no reason why the fruits of frugality and 
industry should be taxed in the form of real estate, and not in the form 
of life insurance, so long as they are considered simply as an investment. 
The real difference lies in the following facts: When a man invests his 
savings in real estate, or in any ordinary enterprise, he does so with the 
intent and expectation of realizing at least an average rate of interest, 
which will be returned to his own pocket and used for still further ac- 
cumulation for the benefit of the investor, but when his neighbor applies 
a similar amount to the purchase of life insurance he knows that at least 
one-half or two-thirds of the income from this fund will never be re- 
turned to him, but will be applied to the care, maintenance, or educa- 
tion of dependent persons who might otherwise become a charge upon 
the State. Is not a man who is willing to forego so large a part of the 
earning of his small capital for the public good entitled to considera- 
tion? To illustrate: If a multi-millionaire should arise in some State 
and propose to deposit $5,000,000 in some investing institution designated 
for the purpose, with the agreement that two-thirds of the earnings 
thereof should be given over to the service of the State to be applied 
to the care, maintenance and education of those who might be unable 
to care for themselves, and that the small remaining portion of the earn- 
ings should be returned to him without taxation, the State would wel- 
come such a proposition with open arms, and at the death of such bene- 
factor a monument would be erected to his memory. But this is life 
insurance in its practical form, or rather the argument against taxation 
of life insurance ts much stronger than this illustration presents it, be- 
cause in life insurance the beneficent fund is deposited, not by a wealthy 
individual who might forfeit its earnings without sacrifice of personal 
comfort, but by a great multitude of comparatively poor men. In so far 
as taxation discourages the deposit of such funds, or the purchase of life 
insurance, in so far must the State eventually increase the direct taxa- 
tion of its citizens to provide for that which would have been provided 
at a more opportune time and in a better way by life insurance policies. 
Those who favor the taxation of these funds are right in saying that 
they are not entitled to exemption, because they are the result of thrift, 
frugality, and industry. They are entitled to exemption because the 
greater part of their income has been devoted to the service of the 
State in the prevention of those ills which would otherwise become an 
expense to the State far greater than the amount of the tax. It is not 
the corporations that are creating this benefaction; it is the policyholders, 
everyone of whom in the payment of a life insurance premium hecomes 
a public benefactor. 

Let us not claim that these funds are to be protected from taxation 
because they are the product of thrift and frugality. For the time being, 
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also, let us ignore even the interest of the policyholder who pays the tax 
and who is thereby discouraged in his beneficent intention, and consider 
this question of taxation from a bald, mercenary standpoint, stripped of 
all sympathy and sentiment. Is it not for the interest of the State, 
purely as a financial measure, to encourage the creation of a fund whose 
earnings are dedicated mainly to the public needs and are to be applied 
to relieve the State of future expenses and protect it against the evils 
growing out of poverty and ignorance? 

A variation of the above illustration will better show the incon- 
sistency of the tax on premium receipts: Suppose ten thousand men in 
a certain State deposit each one hundred dollars annually under con- 
tract that two-thirds of the income therefrom shall be devoted to public 
uses in the care of dependent ones, and that the remaining one-third of 
the income only shall revert to the depositors. Would not the State 
gladly forego a tax upon such payments in view of the great saving to 
the State which would eventually result therefrom? Yet such payments 
are being made by citizens in the name of life insurance in States which 
tax them as high as two per cent, or twenty thousand dollars annually, 
for the privilege of dedicating these contributions to the public welfare. 
It is said, ‘“‘the State needs the money—must have it to pay the annual 
expense of the State government,’ etc. Better increase the tax on alms- 
houses, orphan asylums, and free hospitals, if necessary; but in the long 
run it will not be necessary, because the life insurance policies will 
have forestalled, to a great extent, the expense of such institutions. In- 
asmuch as ‘‘an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,”’ it is less 
expensive, as well as more beneficial, to prevent an evil condition than 
to cure it after it has been established; and as a means of preventing 
those unfortunate social conditions which arise from the premature 
death of the producing member-of a family, nothing has ever been de- 
vised which begins to equal the system of life insurance as: practiced 
by strong and reliable companies. It is an extended view of this subject 


which the States are invited to take—one which is not limited to a 


single year, but looks well into the future. 

Commissioner Basford makes a further remark as follows: 

Surely it is folly to argue for the release of taxation from stock com- 
panies who are in the business distinctively for profit and declare divi- 
dends to their stockholders. 

Inasmuch as a life insurance company derives its income solely from 
its policyholders, and as stockholders will not do such business at a cer- 
tain loss, it is apparent that all the expenses of stock, as well as mutual 
companies, must be derived from the premiums paid for insurance, and 
as a general proposition the premiums must increase with the increase 
in taxation. True, the premiums on existing business cannot be in- 
creased, but the business of a company, by reason of deaths and with- 
drawals, practically becomes new every few years, and the new pre- 
miums must be sufficient to meet the requirements. In the long run it 
is the policyholder who pays the tax upon a stock-company, as well as in 
the mutual business, and eventually the State receives the benefit of 
whatever life insurance is done, or suffers the loss of what fails to be 
done, by reason of the difficulties and discouragements which the law 
may place in its way. 





THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


A number of company executives in sending out their annual reports 
to policyholders, in addition to detailing the progress of the year, touch 
on other points of general interest. Many of these reports or addresses 
contain valuable thoughts, and extracts from a number will appear in 
the columns of the Supplement as occasion serves. 


STATE MUTUAL OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


President A. G. Bullock says: 


The condition of affairs is very different from that of January 1, 1908. 
The year opened with the general business of the country depressed, 
and with the panic of the latter part of the previous year at its full 
height. Some political uncertainties have disappeared, a stringent 
money market has given place to one of normal ease, a moderate but 
steady gain in railroad earnings is noticed; municipalities can supply 
their needs by sale of securities at good prices, and the requirements 
of merchants and manufacturers can be secured at reasonable rates. 
The year closes, therefore, with every sign of confidence in the early 
return of the nation’s prosperity. * * * 

The taxes imposed upon Mutual Life Insurance Companies, and which, 
of course, are paid by the policyholders themselves, are becoming a 
greater burden to them every year. The legislatures of the different 
States apparently regard it as an easy method of raising funds to enable 
them to increase their appropriations for public expenditures. The fact 
that our accumulations represent the savings of a very large number of 
persons combined in a common fund for mutual protection, and that, as 
the productions of thrift and frugality they deserve the protection and 
encouragement of law, seems to be entirely overlooked. For purposes 
of taxation these funds should not be treated as the capital of ordinary 
business corporations. If the policy of taxing such accumulations is to 
be permanent, the rate should at least be so reduced as to still leave to 
a man of limited means some inducement to provide for the support 
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of his widow and orphans through the medium of life insurance. * * * 

Your directors do not believe there is the necessity for maintaining 
permanently so high a ratio of surplus to liabilities as there was when 
our assets were smaller and all our reservations were made on a lower 
basis. They feel that the interests of our policyholders will be more 
fully conserved by the distribution of a larger portion of the yearly con- 
tributions to this account, and that a larger distribution will in no wise 
affect the permanent security of the company. 

The dividends for the year, beginning March 1, have therefore been 
based upon the formula providing for a very material increase in the 
amount of surplus distributed, in which, of course, each policy will share 
as heretofore in proportion to its contribution. Our assets are invested 
in securities of the highest class, and we have a surplus ample for all 
contingencies. 

THE BERKSHIRE LIFE. 

President James W. Hull of this company says: 

The surplus, or unassigned funds, of the company has increased in a 
satisfactory manner. The directors favor a gradual increase until this 
fund shall closely approach the limit of twelve per cent of the reserve, 
which the recent statutes of the Commonwealth permit. The evil 
effects of such wide fluctuations in the value of bonds and other se- 
curities as have occurred within the past two years are best guarded 
against by such unassigned funds.* * * 

During the past year, loans to policyholders, secured by assignment of 
their policies, have increased $358,785, making the total amount of such 
loans on December 21 last, $1,954,094. These loans are amply secured. 
It should not be forgotten that these loans are not available assets in 
times of general stringency, that the expectations of policyholders that 
companies will always be ready to make these loans requires com- 
panies to purchase large amounts of high grade but low-income pro- 
ducing securities, which can always be sold in any market. It must be 
admitted also that the families of insured members are best served 
when the amoynt of policies is paid without deductions for loans. * * * 

A matter of much interest to the members of strictly mutual life in- 
surance companies like this, is the effort which is being made to re- 
lieve life insurance companies in some measure from the burdens of 
excessive taxation. In addition to the taxes upon real estate, which 
should be levied in the usual manner, more than $11,000,000 is annually 
taken from the insurance companies of the United States in fees and 
license taxes. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE. 


President Wm. W. McClench says: 


The new business exceeded that of 1907 by $3,398,800, and the com- 
pany is to be congratulated upon the fidelity and industry of its rep- 
resentatives in the field as shown in the excellent results of their work 
during the year. The improving industrial and commercial conditions 
throughout the country warrant the belief that in the coming year the 
volume of business written will show a still further gain. Our com- 
pany has never striven to increase unduly the amount of its annual new 
business. Its experience has been one of healthy growth; it has been 
content to proceed with moderation and to place upon its books each 
year only such an amount of carefully selected risks as could be se- 
cured without excessive initial cost. Satisfied and contented policy- 
holders are the best possible advertisement of a company, and the sug- 
gestion may not be inappropriate that members of our company might 
properly make known its attractions and advantages as opportunity 
may offer. * * * 

The company was represented in December at the meetings held in 
New York under the auspices of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents to consider the increasing burden of taxation. These meet- 
ings were attended by representatives of more than seventy American 
and Canadian legal reserve life companies, and by insurance officials 
from several States, and were fruitful in discussion and suggestion. It 
is probably not generally known that the life insurance companies of 
our country pay annually into the treasuries of the various States about 
twelve millions of dollars in fees and taxes, yet such is the fact. This 
amount exceeds by several millions the sums necessary to maintain in 
the several States the departments whose province is to supervise the 
companies. The taxes and fees are assessed upon the companies and 
collected from them as the price they must pay for doing business in 
the different States. But these sums are paid eventually by the policy- 
holders. 

The primary object of the meetings held in December was to con- 
sider how, and to what extent, this burden upon policyholders might 
be lessened, to the end that the cost of life insurance might be di- 
minished, and appropriate action was taken to present this important 
question in its proper light before the lawmakers of the country. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY STATEMENTS FOR 1908. 


The following statements of life insurance companies for the year 
1908 have been made public during the past two weeks. Corresponding 
figures for 1907 are given in parentheses: 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb.—Income saved, $582,754 ($464,965); assets, 
$2,813,141 ($2,221,354); surplus, $676,556 ($475,641); new business, $5,119,- 
794 ($5,018,795); insurance in force, $23,922,074 ($21,796,330); increase in 
amount in force, $2,125,744 ($2,500,533). 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass.—Premiums, $2,471,925 ($2,556,453); 
total income, $3,319,113 ($3,353,233); paid policyholders, $1,810,215 ($1,- 
808,118); income saved, $775,395 ($956,603); assets, $17,219,988 ($16,237,- 
240); surplus, $1,207,988 ($847,757); new business, $3,453,456 ($3,849,709); 
insurance in force, $64,279,595 ($64,910,790); decrease in amount in force, 
$631,195 ($297,977). 

Central Life of U. S., Des Moines, Ia.—Total income, $491,431 ($421,- 
691); paid policyholders, $91,708 ($69,555); assets, $1,079,397 ($849,572); 
surplus, $160,166 ($134,919); insurance in force, $12,593,575 ($10,783,555); 
increase in amount in force, $1,810,020 ($207,444). 

Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J—Premiums, $747,408 ($711,554); claims 
paid, $221,253 ($218,185); assets, $1,153,864 ($988,457); surplus, $265,944 
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($262,716); insurance in force, including industrial, $21,168,898 ($19,934, - 
670); increase in amount in force, $1,234, 228 ($2,731,587). 

Connecticut, Mutual, Hartford, Conn.—Premiums, $5,813,371 ($5,588,- 
922); total income, $8,982,704 ($8,713,115); assets, $67,659,991 ($65,003,271) ; 
surplus, $4,170,029 ($2,326,657); new business, $13,214,057 ($11,851,991) ; 
insurance in force, $178,494,797 ($174,716,005); increase in amount in 
force, $3,778,792 ($3,014,849). 

Continental Life, Wilmington, Del.—Assets, $145,530 ($124,949); sur- 
plus, $128,560 ($122,770); insurance in force, $1,552,040 ($289,000); in- 
crease in amount in force, $1,263,040 ($289,000). 

Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines.—Premiums, $1,396,274 ($1,239,- 
909); total income, $1,754,327 ($1,562,479); paid for death claims, $158,- 
528 ($212,407); endowments, $23,289 ($14,622); surrender values, $74,- 
110 ($60,851); dividends to policyholders, $161,641 ($144,183); .total to 
policyholders, $417,568 ($432,063); income saved, $984,489 ($799,088); ad- 
mitted assets, $7,672,174 ($6,666,604); surplus funds, $1,194,795 ($1,079,- 
408); new business, 4205 policies for $6,533,609 (3983 for $5,860,431); in- 
surance in force, 27,733 policies for $39,106,636 (24,887 for $34,854,322); 
increase in amount in force, $4252,314 ($3,890,003). 

Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia.—Assets, $17,064,351 ($14,541,673); sur- 
plus, $1,003,657 ($753,426); paid policyholders, $1,829,859 ($1,666,363); in- 
surance in force, $120,992,663 ($119,452,264); increase in amount in force, 
$1,540,399 ($1,308,746). 

Home Life, New York.—Assets, $21,708,902 ($20,004,854); surplus, 
$1,237,178 ($769,435); insurance in force, $88,368,244 ($86,193,296); increase 
in amount in force, $2,174,948 ($79,737). 

Jefferson Standard, Raleigh, N. C.—Premiums, $76,635 ($18,821); total 
income, $98,199 ($28,840); assets, $527,029 ($502,873); surplus, $493,498 
($488,588); insurance in force, 1773 policies for $2,801,525 (715 for $1,- 
056,700); increase in amount in force, $1,744,828 ($1,056,700). 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Richmond.—Premiums, $2,458,160 
($2,321,825); total income, $2,650,011 ($2,484,746); paid policyholders, 
$810,029 ($770,086); assets, $4,444,712 ($3,555,772); surplus, $802,115 ($525,- 
464); insurance in force, including industrial 492,191 policies for $63,- 
809,202 (481,100 for $60,492,101); increase in amount in force, $2,817,101 
($5,984,521). 

Manhattan Life, New York.—Assets, $20,682,291 ($20,165,796); surplus, 
$1,980,225 ($1,855,045); paid to policyholders, $2,109,772 ($1,854,491). 

Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield.—Premiums, $7,857,930 ($7,542,253); 
total income, $10,171,986 ($9,661,054); death claims paid, $2,342,554 ($2,- 
259,777); endowments, $286,043 ($279,663); dividends to policyholders, 
$1,376,954 ($1,151,014); surrender values, $819,585 ($627,186); total to 
policyholders, $4,825,118 ($4,317,640); income saved, $3,748,011 ($3,808,- 
949); assets, $51,120,863 ($45,839,547); surplus, $3,878,200 ($2,011,259); new 
business, 11,396 policies for $26,231,080 (10,378 for $22,832,280); insurance 
in force, 101,707 policies for $227,505,932 (96,365 for $215,946,050); increase 
in amount in force, $11,559,882 ($9,897,699). 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia.—Assets, $1,563,666 ($1,248,163); surplus, 
$811,033 ($840,137); insurance in force, $19,137,979 ($18,075,197); increase 
in amount in force, $1,062,782 ($635,681). 

State Mutual, Worcester, Mass.—Premiums, $4,687,184 ($4,528,762); total 
income, $6,328,258 ($5,923,868); death claims paid, $1,384,339 ($1,344,746) ; 
dividends, $775,144 ($584,729); other payments to policyholders, $1,442,- 
620 ($1,055,894); total to policyholders, $3,562,510 ($2,985,369); income 
saved, $1,913,416 ($2,122,102); assets, $32,540,041 ($29,845,723); surplus, 
$2,696,099 ($1,559,361); new business, $11,270,804 ($11,364,037); insurance 
in force, 49,079 policies for $124,734,015 (48,208 for $123,257,444); increase 
in amount in force, $1,476,571 ($2,247,494). 

Travelers, Hartford.—All departments, total assets, $63,816,667 ($56,- 
468,344); surplus, $8,377,134 ($5,004,949); premium income, $14,548,159 
($14,466,785); total income, $17,445,361 ($17,306,634); paid policyholders, 
$7,970,788 ($6,927,256). Life department, premiums, $6,273,527 ($5,932,- 
318); paid policyholders, $3,660,269 ($2,916,044); assets, $49,457,175 ($44,- 
690,708); reserve funds, $46,569,620 ($43,297,798); new business, 9969 
policies for $25,420,076 (9161 for $23,457,660); insurance in force, $193,- 
767,455 ($180,335,420); increase in amount in force, $13,432,035 ($13,599,877). 





HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


An executive officer of a well-known life insurance company ad- 
dresses our correspondent “Western Agent,” through us, the following 
commendation : 

I was especially pleased with the skillful and philosophical manner in which 
you handled the subject ““Warming Up a Cold Prospect,” in THe Spectator of 
December 31. 

The insurance man who intends to make a profession of the business cannot 
but be greatly benefited by a study of your article. I say study advisedly. I 
read that article over for the third time last night. It certainly gets to the 
philosophy and psychology of canvassing without the use of any high-sounding 
terms. 

By the way, I want to say to you further that I hear many expressions of 
commendation on your writings from men out in the field—big men in the 
business and small men. You are steadily improving in finesse and finish. 

Frank P, Man ty, Vice-President. 





FIVE TO TEN CALLS A DAY. 


The agent who, according to territory in which he is operating, will 
make from five to ten calls a day, and will intelligently present the 
cause of life insurance, will not fail in making a good living and a com- 
petency for himself and family. In a previous issue we referred to 
‘‘waste,’’ which is one of the problems of the day in all industries. Stop 
“waste.’’ To do this, map out work in such a way as to lose the least 
time and make the best possible connections with contemplated patrons. 
Remember also that circularizing and letter writing will not in them- 
selves secure applications. Personal contact is necessary, and the first 
step of the agent should be to cultivate the most effective personal 
contact.—Fidelity Bulletin. 
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LENGTHENING HUMAN ‘LIFE. 


On Friday, February 5, Dr. Irving Fisher of Yale University, in an 
address before the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, urged the 
advisability of insurance companies taking an active part in the crusade 
against tuberculosis and other preventable diseases. He contended 
that any money expended in educating the public along the lines of 
modern hygiene would be returned many times over to the policy- 
holders, to say nothing of the enormous economic gains to the country 
at large. 

Dr. Fisher, who has been professor of political economy of Yale 
since 1898, is president of the Committee of One Hundred on National 
Health, which is carrying on an extensive movement throughout the 
country to improve living conditions. His address was delivered to 
practical insurance men, company presidents, medical directors and 
actuaries, while included in the audience were also physicians and 
others prominent in the present anti-tuberculosis movement. Among 
other things he said: 


Should life insurance companies seriously take up the work of length- 
ening human life, they would make, I believe, the greatest step forward 
ever taken in the prolongation of life. The nearest analogy is perhaps 
to be found in the work of fire companies in reducing the number of 
fires. But it is, I believe, a general truth that the best success of any 
movement is found only when, in a sense, it reaches the commercial 
stage—in other words, when it is made to pay in some tangible way. 

If we take the life tables for different periods for England, France, 
Prussia, Denmark, Sweden and Massachusetts, we find tha human life 
lengthened during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries at the rate 
of about four years per century; that during the first three-quarters of 
the nineteenth century it lengthened at the rate of nine years per 
century; that at the present it is lengthened in Europe generally at the 
rate of seventeen years per century, and in Prussia (which is perhaps 
the home of preventive medicine) at the rate of twenty-seven years 
per century. For this country the rate can only be judged from the 
statistics for Massachusetts, which show that life is lengthening by 
about fourteen years per century, or approximately half of the Prus- 
sian rate. 

A report which I have recently compiled for the conservation com- 
mission, based on data contributed from acknowledged American author- 
ities, shows that human life in America could, by the adoption of 
hygienic reforms already known and entirely practicable, be lengthened 
by over one-third—that is, over fifteen years. This calculation has 
been made very conservatively. The statistics and estimates on which 
it is based have been taken from published sources, as well as con- 
tributed by some two-score American authorities—medical, actuarial 
and hygienic. 

Tuberculosis is known to be preventable. In my table, it is entered 
seventy-five per cent preventable; pneumonia as forty-five per cent. 
reventable; typhoid as eighty-five per cent; diphtheria, seventy per 
nt. These conservative figures are among the highest allowed. Many 
diseases, such as cancer, are recorded in the table as zero per cent. pre- 
ntable, although the best expert opinion would allow some degree of 
eventability if prevention begins early enough in life. 
On the basis of these ratios of preventability, or rather postponability 
* death, has been computed the possible extension of the average human 
fe by saving lives now lost by preventable diseases. This calcula- 
nn is made on the assumption that those thus saved from death enjoy 
their new lease of life only the expectation of life now belonging to 
ieir respective ages. This assumption is very conservative, for it 
.eans that lives once saved shall receive no further benefits from im- 
oved mortality, but shall die off at the old rates of mortality. 

Even on these safe premises of partial postponability of deaths, we 

id that about two years of the possible lengthening of human life 
ould be due to the elimination of preventable tuberculosis; .6 of a 

ar to the elimination of preventable typhoid; .5 to the elimination of 

eventable diphtheria; .9 to the elimination of preventable accidents. 
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It is estimated that at least eight years could be added to human life 
by securing reasonably pure air, water and milk. 

A different method of calculation will bring home these figures to life 
insurance companies. By working out the ratios of preventability for 
each of the principal causes of death, it is possible to construct an 
ideal survivorship table which may then be compared with existing 
survivorship tables. By applying what is actually known in modern 
hygiene, the death losses at different ages suffered among insured 
people would be reduced by nearly half during the first three decades 
of life; by about one-third during the three decades of middle life, 
between thirty and sixty; and by about one-seventh during the two 
decades next later. There seems to be no reason why a large part of 
this enormous possible saving can not be actually achieved. The ninth 
decade plays a negligible role. Even if we content ourselves with 
the thirteen per cent. improvability, which applies to the eighth decade 
of life, and assume that this ratio and no higher applies throughout 
life, the improvability of the death rate at any age at risk is enormous. 

According to the plans which I have in mind, the money which the 
life insurance companies would invest in life-saving would not be 
in hospitals or sanatoria, but in the education of the public, and es- 
pecially their policyholders, in health matters, and the joining in every 
legitimate way to improve the public health offices and services in 
the municipalities, States and the Federal government. In this latter 
way, the result of the expenditure of money by the insurance companies 
would be to induce the government to spend much larger sums, and 
the money thus invested in behalf of the policyholders would be multi- 
plied in efficiency several fold. 

Just as fire insurance companies endeavor to secure in municipalities 
adequate fire protection, so life insurance companies might properly 
endeavor to secure adequate municipal health protection, and they 
might likewise bring their influence to bear to secure the passage of 
model health laws by our States in respect to slaughter houses, pure 
food and other health reforms. It is agreed by all competent judges 
that there is now a great and needless waste of human life, and it is 
obvious that the financial weight of this waste falls very largely on 
the policyholders. 


About one hundred and fifty were in attendance at the meeting, which 
began at 4 p. m. Among the organizations represented by the guests 
were the Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis of the Charity 
Organization Society of New York, the Association of Tuberculosis 
Clinics, the State Charities Aid Association and the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

Following the address of Dr. Fisher, Robert Lynn Cox, general counsel 
and manager of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, who pre- 
sided, invited a general discussion of the subject. Among those who 
responded were Dr. Thomas Darlington, Health Commissioner of New 
York City; Dr. Woods Hutchinson, who besides his work on the Tuber- 
culosis Committee of the Charity Organization Society, is well known 
as a writer on health subjects for magazines; Dr. Lee K. Frarkel, for- 
merly manager of the United Hebrew Charities and recently appointed 
manager of the industrial department of the Metropolitan Life; Dr. S. 
A. Knopf, a director of the National Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, and Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, all of whom indorsed Prof. Fisher’s 
idea. 

On motion of Mr. Fiske the Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
authorized General Counsel Cox to appoint a committee to consider the 
proposition submitted by Prof. Fisher; namely, the giving of financial 
aid by the life insurance companies in the association to the campaign 
of education for hygienic reform being conducted throughout the United 
States by the Committee of One Hundred on National Health. After the 
meeting had adjourned, Mr. Cox announced that he would name the com- 
mittee within a week. 
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PREMIUM RATES FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
The New York Life has issued its revised premium rates for 
persons under age twenty-one. The following are the amounts per 
$1000 of insurance on the three principal forms: 


Ordinary Twenty-Pay- Twenty-Year 

Age. Life. ment Life. Endowment. 
tS ee a $17.40 $27.34 $47.79 
TOS 555 hue th breaks 17.73 27.72 47.92 
ye pie pas ee 18.07 28.12 48.05 
TR hurts Dik eipniean ae 18.44 28.53 48.18 
(aera apie ae 18.81 28.95 48.33 
BOE 556 te evens 19.21 20.39 48.48 





YOUNG MEN vs. FAMILY MEN. 


“My recent experience,” said a well-known life agent, “is that it is 
easier to induce young men just entering upon their life’s career to 
apply for life insurance than it is to prevail upon family men to do 
so. I think the reason for this is that young, ambitious men are 
anxious to avail themselves of every means to begin the accumulation 
of property. They are keen and alert enough to recognize the advan- 
tage of life insurance as a form of investment, which, while it binds 
them by its compelling features to keep the investment in force, is so 
easy of accomplishment that it is not burdensome. They see, too, 
that life insurance enables them to establish an estate at once, a sub- 
stantial nucleus to which they add as time goes on, always with a 
comfortable feeling that they have a safe property, a good security 
free from the uncertainties of depreciation. 

“The man of family is more inclined to look upon a life insurance 
policy as an extra burden, something on which payment must be met 
with regularity. 

“T regard this tendency of young men to insure,” said the agent, “as 
the most promising outlook in our business. And it is a good thing-for 
the future, too, because the accumulation of life insurance before a 
man is married and has a family places him in a position to marry 
without assuming the peril of leaving dependents unprovided for.” 





A POLICY SECURED BY PRAISE OF COMPETITORS 


“I made up my mind, after thinking it well over for a long time, to 
take out a line of life insurance,” said a prominent business man. 

“Now, I knew, in a general way, what are considered the best com- 
panies; but. of these I did not know one from the other. Indeed, I 
presumed there was very little choice between them, and so I decided 
to request representatives of several of them to call upon me and 
explain the plan which they thought would best meet my requirements. 
I thought that this would develop something which would enable me 
to decide in what company, or companies, I would take out my in- 
surance. 

“I thought I could perhaps do better by shopping around a bit. The 
first agent who called was very polite, and seemed anxious to enlighten 
me in every possible way. Indeed, he was so gentlemanly and seem- 
ingly so unselfish that I was tempted to go no further, but to give him 
my application then and there. However, as in common with other 
positive characters, I dislike to deviate from it when once I have 
formulated a plan of action, I clung to my original intention to 
‘look around.’ 

“When the interview was over I told the courteous agent that I 
might decide to take some insurance with his company. 

‘‘T shall be very glad to be favored with your application,’ he said, 
as he withdrew. 

“T told him I should go to two or three other companies and see if 
their propositions appealed to me any more favorably than his, and 
I mentioned the names of the companies I had in mind. 

“*They are all first-class companies,’ he said. ‘I know you would 
be satisfied with the policy of any of them. But I shall hope to secure 
your application for my company.’ 

“Now, what happened? The agents of two of the other companies, 
on hearing that I had been considering the first company, began to 
belittle the company, picking flaws with its policy in language which 
was Greek to me. 

“The agent of the third company was not quite so strenuous in his 
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disapproval of the other companies, but he ‘damned them with fa2' 
praise.’ 

“The effect of all this upon my mind was that I had not the slight 
wish to do business with either of the agents who had spoken di-- 
paragingly of his competitors, and I sent for the first agent and gay 
him my application.” 





THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


Since the publication of The Supplement of January 28, more addresses 
to policyholders have been issued by life insurance company presideni(s, 
extracts from some of which are given herewith: 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE. 


With a due sense of the responsibilities entrusted to them, the di- 
rectors have made, in each year since 1846, a statement of their steward- 
ship of your affairs, with exact information as to the company’s conii- 
tion; and, in the last thirty-three years, a report of the main facts in 
each year’s experiences, with brief comments on some of the important 
life insurance questions of the day. 

The value of this service is certified in the many direct evidences of 
the personal interest of members in the conduct of this great trust, of 
their approval of the principles and methods of its administration, and 
of their satisfaction in what the company stands for in conservatism and 
fair dealing, and all those vital factors of success which have won for 
it its pre-eminent position in the history of Anmeriean life insurance as 
a company of and for its policyholders. * * 


SURPLUS, ITS NECESSITY, ITS VALUE. 


Surplus means safety; a want of it certain disaster in the presence of 
emergencies to arise. No event in the history of the American life 
insurance has demonstrated the imperative necessity of the main- 
tenance of a sufficient undivided surplus of a company as did the crisis 
of 1907 and 1908, with its tremendous depreciation in the market values 
of the best securities in the hands both of individuals and of corpora- 
tions. This company was fully prepared to meet that supreme test 
of its resources. It hewed its statement to the straight line of facts 
and reported its values of bonds and stocks on actual current quota- 
tions at the close of the year. This rigid observance of sound busi- 
ness methods cut our undivided surplus from $4,504,877 to $2,326,657, a 
margin still ample, however, to cover all hazards. Other companies 
reported on different bases: thirty-five companies valued their securi- 
ties as we did; eight used the so-called ‘‘rule of thirteen’ average 
method, and two took the average values of the year. Events have 
demonstrated the wisdom of the company’s policy and action. We have 
had to change no figures and to make no apologies or explanations at 
the command of the State authorities, or otherwise. 

In the light of such a general recession in investment values, who 
would venture to advocate or undertake to compel the entire division 
of a company’s surplus in each year, so sacrificing for the pence of 
to-day the pound of tomorrow; or limit its proper accumulation by 
legislative restrictions: who would challenge insolvency and disaster 
to serve the exploitation of so-called ‘“‘cheap insurance’’—cheap in- 
surance which is filling the calendars of the courts with receiverships 
and opening to thousands in their later years—when their earning power 
has gone—the gates of poverty and ruin? We shall accumulate and 
maintain at all times, so far as prudence and foresight can provide, 
an ample surplus fund to make certain the payment of this company’s 
obligations to the last dollar. Absolute safety is the supreme consider- 
ation in life insurance. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE. 


The members of the company are to be congratulated on the busi- 
ness of the past year. Considering that the whyvle country is only just 
recovering from one of the worst financial panics in history, an in- 
crease in assets, in surplus and in insurance is gratifying. With gen- 
eral business at a standstill, railroad earnings decreasing and manu- 
factories closed or running only part of the time, the fact that the 
policies issued both in number and amount shows at the need of life 
insurance, even in hard times, is appreciated. * * 

One of the fundamental principles of life insurance is that the re- 
serve part of the annual premium paid by the insured be placed on 
interest as soon as received at the rate assumed in the calculations. 
The immediate and safe investment of these funds and the obtaining 


a proper rate of interest thereon is one of the most important duties of 


the executive officers. During the year your directors have invested 
$5,965,173, of which $3,769,934 was in municipal and corporate bonds, 
$653,300 in mortgages, and $1,541,939 in loans on policies. * * * 
Loans on policies have increased during the year $998,267.35, making 
the total loans outstanding January 1, 1909, $5,222,370.07. These loans 
are mostly in small amounts, averaging $574 each. As an investment for 
the funds of the company, loans on policies are advantageous, and the 
rate of interest, five per cent, is paid promptly. Although to a policy- 
holder it may be a great convenience in times of panic to be able to 
borrow from a life insurance company on his policy at a reasonab! 
rate of interest, yet this practice is harmful and entirely opposed to 
the real object of life insurance. Many a family, dependent on the 
life insurance held by a husband or father, will be disappointed at his 
death to find that by the deduction of the loan the expected fund is 
greatly diminished. A loan on a policy should be avoided by the insure‘, 
but if forced by necessity to borrow, repayment should be made : 
soon as possible, and the full amount of insurance be kept intact. 


THE TRAVELERS. 


The demand for guaranteed forms of life insurance (non-participatinz) 
has largely increased within the past year. For forty-two years tl> 
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Travelers Insurance Company has written life insurance on this plan 
and has been its principal exponent in this country. 

The guaranteed contract furnishes for a fixed annual premium a 
definite amount of insurance. The holder of such an obligation is 
able to carry the maximum amount of insurance at the minimum cost 
from the beginning. The purely insurance character of these contracts 
has as its consequence that every result is guaranteed, that nothing 
is left to arbitrary periodic adjustment by one of the parties to the 
agreement; and that the costs and results being known in advance, all 
chance of disappointment is discounted. 

Life insurance is now based upon so large a volume of scientific data 
that an excess premium—to be refunded to an amount optional with 
one of the parties to the contract—is no longer necessary and has be- 
come unbusinesslike, for any change in excess of the necessary cost 
and margin of security is a very human incentive to extravagance, an 
obstacle to small economies, and the amount of their return in pro- 
portion to the premiums paid has disappointed many policy-holders. 
Mutuality ceased to fulfill its mission and to be economical as soon 
as it ceased to retain its local character and limited membership. It 
has disappeared from every other form of business as lacking in 
economy and efficiency. Guaranteed insurance in a stock company 
followed the definite establishment of the cost of insurance on a sci- 
entific basis, and, when backed by ample capital and surplus, is more 
efficient and economical, giving to the insured and those dependent 
upon him the greatest amount of insurance for the premium paid. 


PHCENIX MUTUAL LIFE. 


The statement of a life insurance company differs in several essential 
particulars from that of any other financial institution. Assets may 
be valued conservatively and liabilities fully disclosed, but real strength 
and ability to carry sound insurance on favorable terms is determined 
by several elements which do not ordinarily appear in the report of 
financial conditions. The liabilities of such a company are inseparably 
connected with its assets, for they are calculated on arbitrary assump- 
tions of interest receipts and mortality. 

The contracts of insurance companies other than life are usually 
either terminable at the option of the company issuing them, or ex- 
pire by their own terms within comparatively short periods, and are 
renewed only upon conditions which the corporation itself can change 
from time to time according to the necessities which may arise. A 
policy of life insurance, however, once issued, cannot be terminated or 
recalled by the company assuming this obligation. The premium is 
fixed and cannot be increased, and the contract may run for a great 
number of years, during which changes may. take place in the various 
conditions which prevail in the country. * 

Loans to Members.—The loans to members on eS of their policies 
have increased during the year by some $580,000. No doubt, in many 
eases these loans have served to enable members to continue their poli- 
cies in force, and in other instances money has been secured which could 
not otherwise have been obtained. Loans of this character to a consider- 
able amount have been paid in cash during the past year, and while the 
security is beyond question so far as the company is concerned, it will 
be for the interest of these borrowers to pay their obligations when- 
ever they can and relieve their policies from these encumbrances, es- 
pecially as new loans can be secured in accordance with the terms 
of the contracts without expense or delay. * * 

A record of this kind would not be possible had not the policies of 
the company been placed with a full and frank understanding on the 
part of members of just what they were getting and for what they were 
paying their premiums, and, on the other hand, on the part of the 
company of the records of those who apply for insurance. No matter 
how skillfully the funds of a company may be invested, or how accurately 
the home office accounts may be kept, results satisfactory to all con- 
cerned cannot be secured unless the agents in the field are faithful and 
frank to both their policyholders and their company. No greater tribute 
can be paid to the field representative of any company than is shown 
by these results. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE. 


The regulations governing the transaction of the business of life 
insurance continue imperfect and burdensome. The restrictive laws 
of some of the States in which the company is operating remain un- 
changed, and, as a consequence, the procuring of new insurance is 
attended with more than the usual difficulties of the past, the problem 
being to find agents willing to work enthusiastically for a rate of 
compensation that barely affords a livelihood to the ordinary solicitor 
and yet is all that the Statutes permit. * * * 

Excessive and unequal taxation of life insurance companies’ depart- 
ment fees and licenses are a growing burden under which the business 
is being transacted, an oppression which extends directly to the policy- 
holders of every mutual company, through lessening the sum available 
for dividends, and in that way increasing the cost of the protection. 

In 1908 the amount paid by the Union Mutual for such taxation and 
fees was equal to a large percentage of the sum distributel in dividends 
and was a heavy charge upon the total premium income. The same 
burden of taxation upon the cash sales of an ordinary business would 
not be tolerated. 

Statistics show that the taxes on insurance at present collected 
throughout the country are six times greater than the cost of main- 
taining the several insurance departments, the difference being an 
wholly unnecessary sum, so far as the purposes of supervision are 
concerned, taken from the pockets of the great body of policyholders. 

The makers of laws commonly fail to understand that the funds held 
by life insurance companies represent sums carried in trust for widows 
and orphans to guarantee the payment of policies in years to come, 
a large proportion of which is technically known as “reserve,” and 
upon which, in order to meet actuarial computations, it is requisite that 
approximately four per cent interest be earned yearly. 

In the general movement for decreased taxation of insurance com- 
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panies now in progress throughout the country, in which the Union Life 
Insurance Company earnestly joins, the contention is not made that taxa- 
tion, even of the character which now exists, should be eliminated, 
but that it should be reduced to a reasonable percentage in order that 
better returns may be made to policyholders and that they may not be 
unduly taxed for their foresight in providing protection for their families, 
by which act they perform a worthy service for the State, keeping 
thousands and thousands of families from | such conditions of poverty 
as would require public care. 

Policyholders will serve their individual interests and those of their 
families if they will urge upon legislators in the localities where they 
live that measures be adopted for decreasing the burden of taxation to 
an amount sufficient only to maintain the Departments of Insurance, as 
was contemplated by the original laws framed for the taxation of life 
insurance funds. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY STATEMENTS FOR 1908. 


The following statements of life insurance companies for the year 
1908 have been made public during the past two weeks. Corresponding 
figures for 1907 are given in parentheses: 

Etna Life, Hartford.—All departments, premiums, $15,452,928 ($15,- 
188,558); total income, $19,279,640 ($18,762,759); payments to policy- 
holders, $10,609,686 ($9,858,289); income saved, $4,025,460 ($4,546,000); 
assets, $92,124,625 ($86,405,473); surplus, $7,769,201 ($5,587,008); life in- 
surance in force, $279,665,227 ($271,027,574); increase in amount in force, 
$8,637,653 ($9, 664, 590). 

American Life, Des Moines, Ia.—premiums, $157,872 ($134,847); total 
income, $190,697 ($144,193); income saved, $103,670 ($45,002); assets, $348,- 
619 ($238,512); surplus $60,214 ($37,282); insurance in force, $4,203,388 
($3,693,909); increase in amount in force, $509,479 ($20,194). 

Baltimore Life.—Premiums, $681,676 ($662,190); total income, $739,377 
($715,382); paid policyholders, $255,839 ($268,112); income saved, $171,976 
($156,411); assets, $1,398,182 ($1,189,928); surplus, $309,961 ($261,869); new 
business, ordinary, $744,482 ($754,355); industrial, $5,619,650 ($4,922,577); 
insurance in force, ordinary, $2,745,148 ($2,468,213); industrial, $10,584,- 
914 ($9,947,906); increase in amount in force, ordinary, $276,935 ($359,- 
407); industrial, $637,008 ($853,419). 

Bankers Life, New York.—Premiums, $341,559 ($402,200); total income, 
$402,945 ($478,796); paid policyholders, $328,349 ($460,509); assets, $1,359,- 
206 ($1,367,624); surplus, $182,238 ($135,713); new business, $599,631 
($660;341); insurance in force, $9,208,045 ($10,860,006); decrease in amount 
in force, $1,651,961 ($3,393,041). 

Connecticut General, Hartford.—Premiums, $1,345,475 ($1,223,036); total 
income, $1,721,909 ($1,548,471); paid policyholders, $703,225 ($566,998); in- 
come saved, $720,480 ($722,631); assets, $7,990,449 ($7,220,895); surplus, 
$809,764 ($626,738); new business, $6,474,107 ($5,032,576); insurance in 
force, $39,869,264 ($36,472,869); increase in amount in force, $3,396,395 
($2,807,773). 

Continental Life Insurance and Investment, Salt Lake City.—Pre- 
miums, $225,833 ($175,773); total income, $264,739 ($203,035); paid policy- 
holders, $38,866 ($31,344); income saved, $154,496 ($117,577); assets, $581;- 
260 ($489,534); surplus, $304,515 ($286,285); new business, $3,011,314 ($1,- 
503,406); insurance in force, $6,162,872 ($4,666,006); increase in amount in 
force, $1,496,866 ($140,556). 

Great American, St. Louis, Mo.—(Commenced business in 1908)—Pre- 
miums, $13,971; total income, $702,477; assets, $650,980; surplus, $628,- 
371; new business and in force $343,000 

Greensboro Life, Greensboro, N. C.—Premiums, $327,471 ($266,060); 
total income, $339,373 ($283,004); paid policyholders, $52,907 ($37,215); in- 
come saved, $127,984 ($80,866); assets, $510,493 ($311,832); surplus, $199,- 
494 ($169,575); new business, $3,241,295 ($4,874,107); insurance in force, 
$8,927,680 ($8,399,805); increase in amount in force, $527,875 ($2,451,627). 

Guarantee Life, Houston, Tex.—Premiums, $352,046 ($139,702); total 
income, $364,380 ($152,510); paid policyholders, $11,395 ($5000); income 
saved, $57,704 ($8067); assets, $195,396 ($140,331); surplus, $113,420 ($116,- 
134); new business, $7,184,860 ($4,999,850); insurance in force, $10,611,- 
424 ($5,388,850); increase in amount in force, $5,222,574 ($4,572,350). 

Guardian Life, Seattle, Wash.—Premiums, $49,267 ($30,033); total in- 
come, $51,197 ($31,344); paid policyholders, $7500 ($1000); income saved, 
$3,930 (—$4107); assets, $73,576 ($59,557); surplus, $52,213 ($51,390); new 
business, $1,277,750 ($1,012,100); insurance in force, $1,827,750 ($1,321,100) ; 
increase in amount in force, $506,650 ($816,100). 

Hartford Life, Hartford, Conn.—Premiums, $2,096,987 ($2,126,453); total 
income, $2,267,821 ($2,288,994); paid policyholders, $1,676,420 ($1,499,435); 
income saved, $212,273 ($382,594); assets, $4,405,967 ($4,092,186); surplus, 
$1,058,685 ($995,949); new business, $3,874,393 ($4,302,087); insurance in 
force, $53,015,364 ($56,347,190); decrease in amount in force, $3,331,826 
($703,493). 

Illinois Life.—Assets, $6,906,176 ($6,474,002); surplus, $324,453 ($278,- 
541); insurance in force, $45,618,604 ($44,449,343); increase in amount in 
force, $1,169,261 ($1,084,487). 

Intermediate, Evansville, Ind.—Premiums, $179,712 ($123,096); paid 
policyholders, $51,489 ($50,194);. assets, $381,867 ($311,924); surplus, $88,- 
638 ($85,198); new business, $2,345,750 ($2,352,750); insurance in force, 
$5,002,250 ($3,869,500); increase in amount in force, $1,132,750 ($1,698,750). 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo.—Premiums, $671,597 ($572,503); 
total income, $723,224 ($609,915); paid policyholders, $151,897 ($142,506); 
income saved, $297,014 ($212;730); assets, $1,205,747 ($909,507); surplus, 
$187,130 ($146,876); new business, $7,007,921 ($6,536,784): insurance in 
force, $18,216,937 ($15,017,306); increase in amount in force, $3,199,631 
($3,004,490). 

Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Ind.—Premiums, $116,453 ($71,056); 
assets, $295,742 ($242,936); surplus, $186,200 ($185,400); insurance in force, 
$3,520,000 ($2,150,000); increase in amount in force, $1,370,000 ($340,000). 

Metropolitan Life, New York.—Premiums, $66,249,809 ($64,046,983); 
total income, $76,450,487 ($72,738,733); death claims paid, $18,354,208 ($17,- 
912,807); endowments and annuities, $545,188 ($453,573); surrender 
values, $1,769,257 ($1,036,896); dividends, $3,628,737 ($3,694,876); total 
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payments to policyholders, $24,297,389. ($23,098,152); income saved, $31,- 
533,227 ($29,074,517); assets, $236,927,361 ($198,320,463); surplus,$22,122,- 
907 ($13,951,899); new business, ordinary, 158,442 policies for $119,306,797 

(160,871 for $122,405,935); industrial, 1,769,709 for $246,208,474 (1,782,075 for 
$254,369,673); insurance in force, ordinary, 659,105 for $526,939,378 (606,- 
922 for $487,063,095); industrial, 9,301,001 for $1,334,951,425 (9,013,087 for 
$1,317,883,486); increase in amount in force, ordinary, $39,876,283 ($58,- 
879,012); industrial, $17,067,939 ($53,198,984). 

Michigan Mutual, Detroit,—Premiums, $1,488,278 ($1,581,026); total in- 
come, $2,009,668 ($2,079,862); paid policyholders, $1,048,524 ($1,145,568); 
income saved, $573,341 ($474,875); assets, $10,911,333 ($10,350,388); surplus, 
$636,320 ($506,518); new business, $4,624,159 ($5,535,712); insurance in 
force, $46,233,083 ($47,617,113); decrease in amount in force, $1,384,030 
($2,122,971). 

Michigan State, Detroit.—Assets, $228,965 ($176,968); surplus, $198,- 
778 ($165,266); insurance in force, $2,429,864 ($500,500); increase in amount 
in force, $1,929,364 ($500,500). 

Missouri State, St. Louis.—Premiums, $728,887 ($639,007); total in- 
come, $807,795 ($695,364); paid policyholders, $157,845 ($161,555); income 
saved, $323,931 ($220,679); assets, $1,479,448 ($1,140,043); surplus, $232,810 
($193,116); insurance in force, $20,528,826 ($16,825,016); increase in 
amount in force, $3,703,810 ($1,702,779). 

Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J.—Premiums, $17,344,899 ($16,664,430); 
total income, $23,933,480 ($21,667,692); death claims paid, $5,828,498 ($5,- 
407,700); endowments, $1,899,245 ($1,405,051); annuities, $173,600 ($168,- 
435); surrender values, $2,511,723 ($1,915,032); dividends, $2,407,244 
($2,239,455); total payments to policyholders, $12,820,310 ($11,135,673); in- 
come saved, $7,573,889 ($7,360,896); assets, $121,260,087 ($111,905,799); sur- 
plus funds, $9,715,140 ($7,171,585); new business, $62,005,312 ($57,666,638) ; 
insurance in force, $474,289,658 ($445,711,955); increase in amount in force, 
$28,577,703 ($28,779,277). 

Mutual Life of Baltimore.—Premiums, $325,469 ($310,182); total income, 
$348,663 ($333,578); paid policyholders, $136,735 ($138,121); income saved, 
$83,178 ($66,231); assets, $596,133 ($503,487); surplus, $129,943 ($79,373); 
new business, $2,651,708 ($3,257,785); insurance in force, $6,855,819 ($6,- 
656,921); increase in amount in force, $198,898 ($1,116,847). 

Mutual Life of New York.—Premiums, $58,994,653 ($56,639,200); total 
income, $84,880,027 ($80,825,493); death claims paid, $21,664,820 ($23,- 
294,083); new business paid for, $93,926,992 ($48,720,050); assets, $539,- 
038,968 ($494,177,021); surplus, $85,844,991 ($65,841,771). 

National of U. S. A., Chicago.—Premiums, $1,898,388 ($1,908,351); total 
income, $2,420,785 ($2,308,272); paid policyholders, $480,865 ($487,915); in- 
come saved, $1,346,002 ($1,093,223); assets, $8,864,946 ($8,144,180); surplus, 
$622,711 ($1,059,928); new business $8,482,956 ($15,649,357); insurance in 
force, $44,350,390 ($47,060,298); decrease in amount in force, $2,709,908 
(+$3,630,867). 

New England Mutual, Boston.—Premiums, $6,455,235 ($6,814,552); total 
income, $8,673,954 ($8,913,847); death claims paid, $2,345,107 ($2,- 
368,482); endowments, $474,645 ($435,331); surrender values, $843,619 
($702,070); dividends, $965,965 ($899,777); total payments to policyholders, 
$4,629,336 ($4,405,660); income saved, $2,709,529 ($3,273,069); assets, $47,- 
980,648 ($44,162,093); surplus, $3,503,992 ($3,019,164); new business, 7230 
policies for $17,965,246 (6886 for $16,052,643); insurance in force, 78,537 
policies for $184,913,858 (75,797 for $178,872,320); increase in amount in 
force, $6,041,538 ($5,476,117). 

North American, Newark, N. .J.—Premiums, $173,221 ($96,852); total 
income, $238,816 ($239,549); paid policyholders, $24,500; income saved, 
$37,964 ($74,872); assets, $403,507 ($282,027); surplus, $294,758 ($247,611); 
new business, $4,654,969 ($3,754,500); insurance in force, $6,744,949 ($3,- 
663,710); increase in amount in force, $3,081,239 ($3,663,710). 

Northern Assurance, Detroit, Mich.—Premiums, $96,767 ($55,707); total 
income, $104,465 ($81,544); paid policyholders, $1421; income saved, $52,- 
615 ($37,164); assets, $190,937 ($139,281); surplus, $122,824 ($121,397); new 
business, $1,326,425 ($2,111,000); insurance in force, $2,784,425 ($2,111,000); 
increase in amount in force, $673,425 ($2,111,000). 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee.—Premiums, $35,295,047 ($33,441,811); 
total income, $46,667,164 ($43,441,774); death claims paid, $8,674,491 ($7,- 
909,316); endowments, $1,966,469 ($2,021,404); annuities, $72,382 ($67,946); 
surrenders, $6,806,203 ($5,535,706); dividends, $9,428,133 ($7,911,285); total 
payments to policyholders, $26,947,678 ($23,448,481); assets, $248,025,220 
($232,819,246); surplus, $10,986,198 ($7,849,429); tontine accumulations, 
$20,826,449 ($22,506,542); new business, $109,773,709 ($104,976,910); insur- 
ance in force, $944,576,618 ($881,563,592); increase in amount in force, 
$63,013,026 ($62,311,313). 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis.—Total income, $1,491,494 ($1,- 
532,925); paid policyholders, $713,502 ($787,345); income saved, $471,990 
($492,453); assets, $5,681,953 ($5,231,829); surplus, $203,806 ($150,821); 
insurance in force, $23,901,654 ($22,635,623); increase in amount in force, 
$1,266,081 (—$328,355). 

Occidental, Albuquerque, N. M.—Premiums, $68,246 ($41,154); total in- 
come, $73,655 ($53,741); paid policyholders, $1000 ($4000); income saved, 
$24,013 ($2693); assets, $133,440 ($113,548); surplus, $102,591 ($108,616); 
new business, $1,036,000 ($1,099,500); insurance in force, $1,762,000 ($1,- 
095,500); increase in amount in force, $666,500 ($1,095,500). 

Old Colony, Chicago.—Premiums, $11,226 ($1985); total income, $21,744 
($39,693); paid policyholders, $600; income saved, —$1149 ($5,880); new 
business, $765,374 ($63,500); insurance in force, $734,874 ($63,500); increase 
in amount in force, $671,374 ($63,500). 

Oregon Life, Portland, Ore.—Premiums, $83,032 ($53,241); total income, 
$91,219 ($61,414): paid policyholders, $7408; income saved, $34,613 ($19,- 
376); assets, $159,763 ($125,208); surplus, $106,350 ($103,689); new busi- 
ness, $1,021,867 ($970,500); insurance in force, $2,262,307 ($1,514,000); in- 
crease in amount in force, $748,307 ($890,000). 

Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles.—Life and accident departments; total 
income, $5,633,124 ($5,214,686); paid policyholders, $2,037,365 ($1,850,482); 
assets, $16,100,074 ($14,151,770); surplus, $1,532,644 ($1,316,959); life insur- 
ance in force, $104,402,879 ($102,724,411); increase in amount in force, 
$1,678,468 ($5,654,991). 

Penn Mutual, Philadelphia.—Premiums, $16,220,551 ($15,700,452); total 
income, $21,109.879 ($20,282,489); death claims paid, $4,317,447 ($4,608,- 
313); endowments and annuities, $1,451,804 ($1,587,404); surrender values, 
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$1,760,385 ($1,365,189); dividends, $1,483,755 ($1,361,085); total payments to 
policyholders, $9,013,394 ($8,921,992); income saved, $8,307,254 ($8,045. - 
401); assets, $100,134,377 ($90,061,683); distribution accumulations, $6,- 
861,658 ($6,253,003); surplus, $6,484,007 ($5,445,295); new business, 22,235 
policies for $68,124,877 (24,116 for $69,366,148); insurance in force, 177,518 
policies for $446,688,236 (172,945 for $425,956,270); increase in amount in 
force, $20,731,966 ($29,636,748). 

Phenix Mutual, Hartford.—Premiums, $4,200,580 ($3,950,703); total in- 
come, $5,472,597 ($5,086,681); paid for death claims, $1,242,571 ($1,215,396): 
endowments, $270,149 ($195,249); dividends, $482,081 ($416,735); other pay- 
ments, $521,394 ($417,294); total to policyholders, $2,516,286 ($2,242,508) : 
income saved, $2,047,846 ($1,992,995); assets, $25,948,376 ($23,890,820): 
surplus, $1,166,461 ($951,235); new business, 6315 policies for $14,577,034 
($6192 for $13,535,645); insurance in force, 59,770 policies for $108,927,188 
($57,624 for $103,080,718); increase in amount in force, $5,846,470 ($5,- 
497,434). 

Security Life of America, Chicago.—Premiums, $719,218 ($542,265); total 
income, $797,943 ($1,047,756); paid policyholders, $115,153 ($87,713); in- 
come saved, $243,339 ($613,664); assets, $1,810,588 ($1,570,351); surplus, 
$921,197 ($949,858); new business, $12,281,682 ($7,977,718); insurance in 
force, $23,877,721 ($15,708,680); increase in amount in force, $8,169,041 
($4,943,702). 

Southern Life and Trust, Greensboro, N. C.—Premiums, $153,261 ($131,- 
100); total income, $216,089 ($159,023); paid policyholders, $20,540 
($3948); income saved, $94,987 ($60,469); assets, $675,689 ($613,206); sur- 
plus, $430,152 ($402,254); new business, $1,580,247 ($1,900,000); insurance 
in force, $5,030,747 ($4,062,250); increase in amount in force, $968,497 
($1,333,000). 

Southern States Life, Atlanta, Ga.—Premiums, $339,966 ($233,690); 
assets, $432,052 ($355,980); surplus, 169,139 ($167,734); insurance in force, 
$8,396,805 ($6,339,071); increase in amount in force, $2,057,734 ($4,084,071). 

State Life, Indianapolis.—Premiums, $2,369,753 ($2,624,316); total in- 
come, $2,786,684 ($2,941,802); paid policyholders, $1,029,989 ($872,256); in- 
come saved, $959,311 ($1,086,434); assets, $7,378,853 ($6,355,154); surplus, 
$860,562 ($707,402); new business, $11,881,026 ($12,268,668); insurance in 
force, $71,731,724 ($75,281,153); decrease in amount in force, $3,549,429 
($5,766,707). 

State Mutual, Rome, Ga.—Premiums, $1,361,486 ($1,639,435); total in- 
come, 1,698,313 ($1,681,253); paid policyholders, $403,471 ($231,322); in- 
come saved, $623,917 ($595,263); assets, $1,981,842 ($1,273,127); surplus, 
$201,290 ($54,582). 

Sun Life, Montreal.—Income, $6,949,602 ($6,249,288); paid policyholders, 
$2,926,268 ($2,385,802); assets, $29,238,526 ($26,488,596); surplus, $2,596,- 
304 ($2,046,884); new business, $19,783,671 ($17,879,793); insurance in 
force, $119,517,741 ($111,135,695); increase in amount in force, $8,382,046 
($8,569,295). 

Texas Life, Waco, Tex.—Premiums, $262,538 ($150,193); total income, 
$281,082 ($165,823); paid policyholders, $50,208 ($11,880); income saved, 
$57.220 ($91,434); assets, $327,565 ($256,564)); surplus, $150,769 ($150,338); 
new business, $3,666,150 ($2,530,000); insurance in force, $6,730,600 ($4,- 
079,200); increase in amount in force, $2,651,400 ($1,921,500). 

Union Life, New York.—Premiums, $93,658 ($108,659); total income, 
$114,699 ($148,135); paid policyholders, $55,958 ($47,750); income saved, 
—$3182 ($12,974); assets, $463,920 ($461,192); surplus, $256,180 ($258,523); 
new business, $527,100 ($742,200); insurance in force, $2,643,389 ($3,034,- 
116); decrease in amount in force, $390,727 ($340,031). 

Union Mutual, Portland, Me.—Premiums, $2,235,836 ($2,214,038); total 
income, $2,857,013 ($2,922,809); paid policyholders, $1,264,955 ($1,264,855); 
income saved, $1,067,550 ($1,224,917); assets, $14,853,654 ($13,771,872); sur- 
plus, $984,429 ($632,583); new business, $2,984,866 ($2,329,239); insurance 
in force, $60,956,966 ($62,842,507); decrease in amount in force, $1,885,- 
541 ($4,196,349). 

United States Annuity and Life, Chicago.—Premiums, $172,973 ($111,- 
127); total income, $178,524 ($123,903); paid policyholders, $16,290 ($6164); 
income saved, $45,942 ($19,877); assets, $388,517 ($316,851); surplus, $272,- 
116 ($266,750); new business, $3,582,091 ($2,906,343); insurance in force, 
$5,289,353 ($3,492,960); increase in amount in force, $1,796,393 ($2,041,742). 

United States, New York.—Assets, $8,733,393 ($8,715,807); surplus, 
$444,807 ($276,112); paid policyholders, $1,214,314 ($1,260,212). 

Western Mutual, Council Bluffs, Ia.—Premiums, $20,586 ($10,303); total 
income, $21,225 ($15,725); paid policyholders, $1000; income saved, $4012 
($7461); assets, $12,024 ($7544); surplus, $5973 ($5904); new business, 
$430,000 ($300,000); insurance in force, $606,000 ($300,000); increase in 
amount in force, $306,000 ($300,000). 

Western Mutual, Aberdeen, S. D.—Premiums, $9621 ($4961); total in- 
come, $10,163 ($5167); paid policyholders, $2639 ($1413); income saved, 
$1067 ($3171); assets, $11,173 ($10,106); surplus, $3009 ($5227); new busi- 
ness, $147,000 ($15,000); insurance in force, $232,000 ($97,000); increase in 
amount in force, $135,000 ($3500). 





EXCUSES. 


Generally speaking, every interview you have results in your getting 
either the prospect’s application or some reason or excuse for his not 
giving it to you. Every agent gets these excuses; the difference be- 
tween the amount of business produced by the men at the top of the 
list and by those at the bottom represents pretty accurately the differ- 
ence in their ability to overcome these excuses. The man who gets the 
application, therefore, is the man who successfully meets all the excuses 
offered, and it follows that he must have approached the case in a state 
of preparedness. Keep in the forefront when you approach a prospect 
that, in nine cases out of ten, he will tell you he has all the life insur- 
ance he can afford to carry. Train yourself to expect this so that it will 
not disconcert you in the slightest degree. Make up a list, from time to 
time, of all the excuses you meet or can think of and prepare arguments 
for every one of them. Saturate your mind with these so they will 
always be at your command, then when excuses are presented you can, 
without any hesitation, proceed to demolish them with logical argu- 
ment.—Fidelity Bulletin. 
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TACT IN GETTING INFORMATION. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 

I belong to the class of persons who do considerable visiting. That 
is, I frequently call upon men and women, not because I have any 
particular business with them, nor because I have an affection for them, 
but rather because I like a change of faces and conditions. There are 
not many persons whom I take the trouble to dislike, and yet I more 
or less regularly visit a number of men who do not in the least 
excite my admiration. Three professional men, who are located not 
far from my office, belong to this class. They are narrow, egotistical 
and talkative, but energetic and friendly. If I needed any justification 
for doing a thing that gives me neither pleasure nor profit, I might 
allege that their peculiar aggressiveness often stimulates me to write 
an article, but I am content to say that I call on them because I want 
to and not with any other conscious motive. 

However, I must begin to get to the point. These men do not see 
anything very worthy in any calling or enterprise but their own. Most 
men are afflicted with this narrowness, but these particular representa- 
tives of the human race are especially inclined to look upon other 
men’s activities as having “nothing in them.” Each member of the firm 
carries a small amount of life insurance. Just how they were induced 
to take it I cannot conceive, since they have but little respect for life 
insurance, have no faith in companies and but little toleration for 
agents. 

While talking with one of the members of this firm not long ago the 
subject of life insurance came up accidentally, and he told me that he 
had just been interviewed by a solicitor, and he was prompted to give 
vent to the impatience which the “impertinent questions” of the 
solicitor had aroused. I made a concession to him so far as to say that 
many solicitors ask for information from prospects that they might 
easily get elsewhere, and so avoid offense, but I reminded him that the 
majority of men looked upon life insurance as having some use, and 
that a solicitor must get information or he could not do his work. I 
received no evidence that my statements had made an impression, and 
I did not care whether they did or not, but afterwards it occurred 
to me that an article on the subject of tact in getting information 
might be helpful to some of my readers. 

Having myself almost no private affairs, it sometimes almost sur- 
prises me to notice how energetically most men will withhold or seek 
to hide facts that a very little inquiry will discover. Young ladies 
will sit in the gallery of a theater and conceal it as they would a 
crime. They will borrow jewelry and wear it as their own, and but 
few persons are willing to make an exact statement as to their income. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF SECRETIVENESS. 


An illustration, as well as the futility of secretiveness, may be shown 
by an experience that I had the other day. A gentleman who had taken 
some pains to acquaint me with the fact that he was about to publish 
a book met me on the street and announced that it was done. His 
book and his affairs interest me about as much as paleontology, what- 
ever that is, but I asked him a few mechanical questions about it, just 
to show him that I am human, and was about to ask how large an 


edition he had had printed when I remembered that he is one of those 
secretive individuals. I stopped in the middle of my inquiry, and in- 
formed him that I would not go on, inasmuch as I knew that he objected 
to questions of that kind. He replied that it was just as well, and de- 
livered a short lecture on the careless impertinence of persons who 
will pick up papers from office desks, etc. I told him that I had but 
little sympathy with secretiveness in general, and just to show him 
that I was sincere, I gave him full information about a book of my 
own that was published about three years ago. I suppose that he set 
me down either as a fool or a liar; but inasmuch as I knew that the 
information I gave could not hurt me in any way I was liberal 
with it. 

As a rule, I think that business men know what information should 
be withheld and what should be made public, and they know whom they 
can trust; but a very considerable number of men are like my friend 
who published the book. They are afraid to give information about 
themselves, and direct inquiries arouse their suspicions. I would re- 
gard it as a wise policy, therefore, for the average solicitor to get as_ 
much information as he possibly can from indirect sources before he 
questions a prospect. 

Before a solicitor can intelligently address a prospect he must have 
information on the following points: 

Married or single. 

Any children or other dependents. 

Occupation. 

Probable income. 

Family history. 

Personal history. 

Age. 

Amount of insurance already carried. 

In most cases it would probably be necessary to secure the last two 
items from the prospect himself—that is, if the exact age were 
necessary for an intelligent interview; but a prospect usually has 
friends or acquaintances who know his age within a year or two, and 
this is sufficient working information. If I can show a statement for 
the age of thirty-six that will interest a man, he will tell me if he 
would like to see one at the age of thirty-eight. In fact, if I can 
interest him in any figures he will usually say, “Show me that at the 
age of thirty,” or forty, as the case may be. The exact age, then, is 
not necessary to an intelligent presentation of life insurance, and if 
the solicitor has any suspicion that a prospect is sensitive about his 
personal affairs, it would be well for the solicitor to refrain from 
asking “How old are you?” 

All the other items in the above list may be obtained from outside 
sources except the amount of insurance carried. In small towns and 
country districts the medical examiner nearly always knows if a pros- 
pect has consumption in his family or if any fact in his personal 
history impairs him as a risk. Where special and delicate information 
is desired the examiner will often undertake to secure it from another 
physician. 

A young man that I knew died a few years ago. The circumstances 
were peculiar, and I was afraid that if I solicited any other member of 
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his family I might be requested to inquire into the cause of the young 
man’s death. I could not approach the family nor yet the family 
physician. I happened to be intimately acquainted with a physician, 
however, who sustained the closest relation to the family physician. 
When I presented the problem to my friend he readily consented to 
help me, and in the course of a casual conversation about medical 
matters in general he secured from the family physician the informa- 
tion I desired. 


PATIENCE AND INGENUITY ESSENTIAL. 


Almost anything can be done indirectly and tactfully if one will but 
use patience and ingenuity. I once persuaded a rascally tenant to 
move out of a house of mine when I had the legal right to eject him. 
He was a dirty whelp, however, and I wished to escape the cost of a 
suit. I think I could obtain any reasonable and necessary item of in- 
formation about any man by an indirect method if I had sufficient 
inducement. 

It is not necessary for me to enter the presence of a total stranger, 
present my card, and then begin a series of direct personal inquiries 
ebout matters that he might wish to conceal. I am not impressed with 
the notion that emergency cases need often occur; but suppose I did 
meet a fine-appearing man on the train some time and felt tempted to 
solicit him for life insurance? I could begin by talking about general 
subjects, even about that agonizingly tiresome theme—the weather—if 
necessary, and little by little I could shift the subject. Nothing is 
easier than to change the subject. It can generally be done with brutal 
directness, and it can always be done with a little tact. While changing 
the subject, then, I would contribute judicious amounts of informa- 
tion about myself and my business only; instead of talking life in- 
surance professionally I would talk about the element in it which we 
call human interest. 

For example, the general agent and I once insured a wealthy man 
who was expecting his first child. He was intensely anxious that it 
should be a girl, and when he chose a beneficiary he put in the unborn 
child and named it “Helen.” Strange to say the child was a girl, was 
christened according to previous programme, and is now almost a 
young lady. A fact of this kind is interesting to everybody. It is not 
“shop,” and does not arouse a terror of being solicited. There are 
hundreds of .facts like it with which every solicitor is familiar, and if 
I began to solicit a total stranger on a train, I would try to show 
him how interesting the calling of life insurance is. If I can interest 
him merely in the abundance of my good’spirits, and without seeming 
to expect a reward for it, he will, if he is a business man, feel that I 
have the right to talk a little “shop,” and will even offer me oppor- 
tunity. He will then be likely to volunteer such information as I 
need, or courteously answer my inquiries. 


Drrect vs. INprrREcT METHODs. 


I do not pretend myself that it is my regular custom to get business 
information by indirect methods. I am only too prone to go at a 
man hammer and tongs, and demand to know at once what I might 
fing “out without his knowing that I desired information; but I have 

en met conditions that compelled tact and ingenuity, and I have had 
kufficient experience to become convinced that the direct method is a 
kind of instinctive effort to escape labor’ Why take ten minutes to 
find out how much insurance a man carries, we might say, when one 
question would dispose of the matter? For the very reason that tact 
and patience often pay better in the long run. 

Indirect methods work best with a considerable number of men. 
I met a mechanic the other day who has a little better understanding 
of himself than I should have expected to find. He told me that while 
stringing some wires in a building one day he was asked a direct ques- 
tion as to why he did a certain thing. Instantly he lied point blank about 
the matter. “Now, if that man had understood me well enough to 
provoke an argument with me,” explained the mechanic, “he would 
have drawn out of me the information he wanted.” I think he prob- 
ably gave a correct interpretation of himself, and he furnished another 
illustration of the statement that the psychology of individuals as yet 
has hardly begun. 

Often the best way to get information is to give it. For example, I 
should like to know about how old a man is; whether he carries life 
insurance, and if so, how much. To get answers to these questions 
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without putting them directly, I might begin to talk about cer 
prominent policyholders known to this man, giving their ages, c: 
ferent kinds of policies, etc. If necessary, I can talk about my o 


policies and my own age. I have rarely failed to win a confidence 
giving one. A man usually feels that even if it is not wise to ta 
about personal affairs, he is on even terms with the man who is talk 
about himself, and he does not hesitate to exchange items of person: 
history when the opportunity is tactfully presented to him. 

Finally, most men are not reticent about other men’s affairs unl« 
it is to their personal advantage, and they will give information fu!» 
and freely. For all these reasons I write it down in closing, that a 
solicitor should use great discretion in asking direct personal question 
of prospects with whom he is but slightly acquainted. He should o: 
use the direct method when he has exhausted all other resources. 





THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE 


A number of additional addresses to policyholders by presidents of 
life insurance companies have appeared since the last issue of The Sup- 
plement. Extracts are as follows: 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE. 


State Insurance—Will not Diminish, but Greatly Increases Taxes.—Ii 
is not surprising that the value of insurance should have aroused po- 
litical interests, and that in some States a movement is already on 
foot to adopt some form of State insurance. In Massachusetts a system 
of savings bank life insurance was inaugurated, which, so far, has 
fallen far short of what the promoters of the scheme expected of it. 
It was thought that life insurance could be sold over the counter. Vol- 
unteer purchasers are few and far between. Little or no consideration 
was given to the more serious matter of its effect upon the savings 
banks and their patrons. Will it not introduce new hazards in banking 
that will work injury because of expense and lack of facilities? The 
machinery of life companies, in order to carry on properly the business, 
is of necessity expensive and of no value whatever to a savings bank 
as such. 

Old age pension insurance has been many times referred to as a 
proper function of the State, and it is reported that Wisconsin is going 
to try the experiment. The London Outlook recently called attention 
to a statement made to Parliament by Lloyd George. He said that in 
England, out of 890,000 over seventy years of age, 367,197, or 41.0 per 
cent, claimed pensions; in Wales, out of 59,000, 23,968, or 40.6 per cent; 
in Scotland, out of 134,000, 68,785, or 51.0 per cent; but none of these can 
match Ireland, where, with 184,000 persons over seventy years of age 
known to be living, the applications for pensions exceeded this number 
by 9139. When the distressing tax question to meet even the ordinary 
expenses is far from solved by governments, is it not just as well to 
encourage self-help on the part of the people, rather than to tax them 
for it? 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE. 

Dividends or surplus earnings are simply the savings from loading 
due to economical administration, from mortality on account of care in 
the selection of risks, and excess of interest income over reserve re- 
quirements. The large dividends paid by the Northwestern—larger in 
amount for years past than those paid by any other company—have al- 
ways been well within the earnings from the above sources. 

It is impossible at this time to give in detail the figures for the surplus 
earnings of 1908, but there is no doubt that they will be at least equally 
favorable. The mortality has been low, less than 60 per cent of that 
provided in the tables, leaving the usual large contribution from this 
source. The ratio of expenses to premiums, always low in this com- 
pany, shows a decrease of more than 1 per cent for the year, being but 
14.18 per cent of the premium income as compared with the average of 
17.72 per cent experienced by all companies in 1907. The earnings from 
this source will be larger than for years past. It is believed that the 
experience of the Northwestern during the last three years furnishes 
the only instance in the history of American life insurance where a com- 
pany has been able to materially increase its writing of new business 
and add largely to the insurance in force and at the same time reduce 
its already very low expense rate. The interest earnings for the year 
were largely in excess of the amount required to maintain the reserve, 
and the management, in view of the exceedingly favorable experience 
during 1908 and for previous years, has decided to maintain the present 
scale for dividends which has resulted in the large payments of surplus 
in the form of dividends and consequent low cost of insurance to its 
members. 

NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE. 

That life insurance is taxed out of all proportion is conceded by every- 
one familiar with present conditions, while thoughtful men everywhere 
approve a tax sufficient to provide for thorough and proper supervision 
on the part of the State. Minnesota has been fortunate in having, 
under the administrations of Governor Johnson, Insurance Commissioners 
of exceptional character and ability, and their intelligent and careful 
supervision of the interests of policyholders and the general conduct of 
Minnesota companies has been of great value. The total cost, however, 
of maintaining the Minnesota Department is about $21,000 per annum, 
and the taxes and fees collected, nominally for the purpose of maintain- 
ing such supervision, about $450,000. 

This condition is not peculiar to Minnesota, but exists generally 
throughout the country. In New York State the taxes and fees collected 
annually amount to about $300,000,—the cost of maintaining its Depart- 
ment to about $150,000. In Texas the amount collected is about $330,000, 
against a total cost of $17,000. In Wisconsin about $600,000, against 
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-20,000, while Ohio collects over $1,000,000, with a total cost for main- 
taining its Department of $40,000. 

As a practical proposition, our laws taxing life insurance result in 
conditions that are unfair, inequitable, and from an economic stand- 
point absurd. The man who makes no provision for his family, who 
ieaves them to be cared for by the State when he is gone, pays no tax, 
but the man who denies himself, or taxes himself for their support 
through the payment of life insurance premiums, pays a tax on a tax, 
and is unjustly discriminated against by the State in which he resides. 

Insurance taxes are paid in every instance by the policyholder, the 
amount of such tax being always taken into consideration in computing 
premium charges, or in the distribution of dividends. Because of the 
indirect character of this tax, little attention has-been paid to it in the 
past on the part of policyholders, and an unnecessary and burdensome 
increase in the cost of insurance has resulted. A further idea of the 
magnitude of this burden may be gathered from the fact that the ‘‘old 
line’? companies of the United States have paid during the past ten 
years to the several governments under which they are licensed to 
transact business, taxes in various forms aggregating $100,000,000. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE. 


When the total interest earnings cn investments are as large, or 
larger, than the net death claims of a life insurance company, that 
company is in an impregnable condition. The Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company is so situated. 

Not a dollar of interest due on mortgage loans or bonds remained 
unpaid on the thirty-first day of December. Probably no other financial 
institution in the country having as large an amount of investments can 
make an equally good showing. 

A source of pride to the officers of the company is the fact that our 
expense ratio has again decreased and is now practically ideal. 

We indeed feel proud of the above record of our company for the 
year 1908, and are again at work, together with our loyal agents and 
faithful employees, endeavoring to make the record for the year 1909 
equally good. We reluctantly confess, however, that the showing for 
1908 will be difficult to surpass. The keynote for the future, as it has 
been in the past, will be ‘‘strength and symmetrical development,”’ 
rather than rapid growth, for such policy will make for better returns 
to all connected with the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE. 

Legislation worthy of note, which became effective in various States 
in 1908, is as follows: 

Wisconsin revamped its insurance laws. The lack of final interpreta- 
tion made them seem dangerous to many companies. This company 
determined to discontinue business in that State until the situation be- 
came clearer. 

California was not satisfied with the sixty-two million dollars of 
assets and two and one-half million dollars of surplus, but required the 
company to double its capital stock or withdraw from the State. The 
capital was increased to the amount permitted by the charter out of 
the profits derived from non-participating business. 

Ohio requires companies issuing both policies participating in profits 
and those that do not to keep separate accounts of the profits arising 
from each class. In order to comply it was necessary for this company 
to ascertain, as a starting point, what part of the existing surplus was 
derived from each class. The actuary of the company gave this problem 
most painstaking and laborious consideration. The directors also pre- 
sented the problem to one of the most famous actuaries in the country, 
Dr. David Parks Fackler, for his independent solution. The actuaries 
finally agreed upon a method and a division; their report was submitted 
to the directors and approved. 

Compulsory investment of premiums in the States where paid, has 
seemed wise law to some legislators. See how it might operate. Ohio 
law discriminates in favor of farm mortgage loans, but does not re- 
strict location. Suppose a State, in which the chief wealth is in the 
factory and in which the farm lands are very poor, enacted compulsory 
investment. The Ohio companies would be at a disadvantage, for the 
larger the amount of premiums collected, the larger would be the 
amount which would have to be invested in inferior securities. Com- 
pulsory investment is destructive to the exercise of discriminating judg- 
ment, and policyholders of all companies should actively oppose the 
principle as unsound. 





TAXATION OF ASSETS, RESERVES, AND PREMIUMS. 


What it Means to Policyholders—What the Burden is, and 
its Remedy. 
President John M. Taylor, of the Connecticut Mutual Life, in his 
annual report to the members of that company, discourses on the above 
question as follows: 


We again address you in a matter of vital importance to your per- 
sonal interests. It involves the current cost of your insurance—that is, 
what you pay for it, from year to year, out of your own pocket—the 
company simply serving the the corporate payer of the tax. It by so 
much reduces the dividend you may receive in each year in reduction 
of your premium, or decreases the amount of your protection: You 
cannot individually know what the taxes are, imposed by present State 
and municipal requirements, since they must be carried in the general 
expenses which the company—that is, yourselves—pays as a whole; and 
there is no practical method of personal or divisional apportionment 
or distribution. Whatever a tax is—excise, franchise, on premiums, or 
in fees—it must be treated as a unit of expense in a company’s ac- 
counts; and its policyholders pay the shot. Neither in law nor in 
equity can a mutual life insurance company discriminate against mem- 
bers, and deduct from their dividends the taxes of the company laid 
by any State. Such action would invoke intervention by the courts, and 
place a company at a sorry disadvantage in competition. 
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We, therefore, invite your personal co-operation in securing relief 
for yourselves from a tremendous and increasing burden. The remedy 
lies in your own hands. The directors and officers have done all in 
their power, by proper means, to secure right and justice in this 
matter; and they will not lessen their efforts. Redress must come 
through our representatives in the various legislatures, by necessary 
and proper remedial legislation; and you should insist, through pro- 
test, petition and appeal, that they give your interests in this regard 
immediate consideration and just treatment. It is only necessary that 
the army of policyholders interested in the life companies act in one 
direction to ultimately gain their end. 


SOME OF THE MODES OF TAXATION. 


No other class of corporations is taxed with such entire disregard of 
just and scientific methods. This fact is clearly shown in a brief state- 
ment as to the diverse methods of this taxation—a franchise tax on 
the assets, as in Connecticut; an excise tax on the reserves, as in 
Massachusetts; a premium-income tax, at various rates, in many States, 
on the gross premium income; in three States, on premium income, less 
death losses; in two States, on premium income, less dividends; in one 
State, on premium income, less death losses and returned premiums; 
in one State, on premium income, less all expenses in the State, death 
losses and endowments; in one State, on first year’s premium at one 
rate, and renewal premiums at another rate; in one State, on premium 
income, less dividends used to pay premiums; and, in one State, on 
premium income, less State taxes paid on property. 

In addition to these taxes, the States also impose, or allow to be 
imposed by their municipalities, on life insurance companies and 
their agents, occupation and license taxes and fees. Such forms of 
taxation are imposed by thirty-six States upon the companies, and, in 
addition, on the general agents in six States, and on the local agents in 
forty-five States. In eighteen States, occupation taxes are also im- 
posed, and licenses are required by cities, towns and villages, and in six 
States by counties. These occupation taxes and licenses and fees range 
from $1 to $50 for agents, and from $5 to $300 for the companies 
themselves. 

THE TIME FOR ACTION. 

This question has taken on a wholly different aspect and promise, 
within the last year. The demand on the part of members, for equity 
and justice, for some reasonable reduction of the tax, has been rec- 
ognized; and steps have already been taken to awaken public opinion, 
to invite legislative consideration, and to devise and to put into opera- 
tion some fair and equitable system in lieu of the present discriminative 
levies of franchise, excise and premium taxes, licenses and fees. It is 
idle at this time to urge a total abolition of this tax upon philanthropic, 
economic or academic grounds; and all intelligent effort must, there- 
fore, be directed to a proper modification. We commend to your care- 
ful attention the opinions of the Insurance Commissioners of certain 
States who are charged to protect the interests of policyholders. Com- 
missioners can only administer the laws as they are written. Com- 
pany officers can accomplish but little unless they have behind them 
the body of policyholders, fully informed, as to their privileges and 
rights, with an intelligent, insistent demand for their recognition by 
legislative representatives. 

Despite the enormous revenues derived from this source of income, 
it is proposed, through recommendations of the State tax commis- 
sions of New Hampshire and of Maine, that the tax in the first State 
be increased from one per cent. to two per cent. upon the gross pre- 
miums, and that the tax in the second State, of one one-half per cent. 
on gross premiums, be abolished, and that, in lieu of it, a tax of half of 
one per cent. be laid upon a company’s reserve; that is, the sum which 
has been set aside, by its own assumptions and by the laws of these 
and other States, to be improved at interest, and which is absolutely 
indispensable to the meeting of its future obligations. It is a tax upon 
fixed liabilities and by so much limits a company’s ability to meet 
them. It is, therefore, high time that policyholders, everywhere, make 
themselves heard, by proper and effectual means, as to their own in- 
terests, not only to reduce these taxes, but to prevent an increase 
of them. . 
THE RELATION OF TAXES TO DIVIDENDS. 


Another very apt and instructive illustration is offered for your in- 
formation. In the year 1907—the statistics for 1908 are not yet at 
hand—thirty-seven life companies reporting to the New York Insurance 
Department returned to their policyholders, in dividends, $45,106,923.18; 
and in that same year the members of these companies paid taxes, in 
various forms, in the sum of $10,188,381.82, or 22.59 per cent. of the 
total amount so returned. These taxes, if used for that purpose, would 
have purchased for the policyholders, at the average rate of premium 
paid-for new business in 1907, over $222,000,000 of additional insurance; 
and the current cost of their protection was inereased by the amount 
of such taxes. 


HOW THE TAXES AFFECT THE COST OF INSURANCE—WHAT 
THEY MEAN TO EVERY MEMBER IN DOLLARS AND CENTS. 


Using the percentage of dividends to taxes, from the New York statis- 
tics above noted, 22.59 per cent., the increased cost to a policyholder in 
1907 is clearly shown in these examples: 

1. Amount of policy, $2000; annual premium, $70; dividend, $15; cash 
payment, $55. The tax at 22.59. per cent. of the dividend equals $3.39; 
and if it had not been levied, the net cost to the insured upon this 
policy would have been $100.96, instead of $100. 

2. Amount of policy, $5000; annual premium, $150; dividend, $40; cash 
payment, $110. The same percentage in this instance equals $9.04; 
and without the intervention of the tax, the cash payment upon this 
policy would have been $100.96, instead of $110. 

Carry these tax charges through the premium-paying period of a 
policy (and they are in increasing in each year, as the assets, reserves 
and premiums of the company increase), and one must clearly realize 
what has been done and what may be done, at his own personal cost, 
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in the continued enforcement of these penalties. Above all must one 
realize the imperative necessity of immediate action in learning what 
each legislator knows about this tax, and what he proposes to do about 
it, as to its proper reduction, in the true interests of his constituents. 





TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


At a meeting of the Lincon (Neb.) Life Underwriters Association 


held recently, a very exhaustive paper was read by N. Z. Snell, presi- 
dent of the Midwest Life, on Taxation of Life Insurance Companies in 
Nebraska. He went thoroughly into the subject from a legal stand- 
point, citing the laws of the State and court decisions, claiming that 
he had no quarrel with the method of taxing the property of the com- 
panies, including surplus, but he considered the premium tax unfair 
and unjust, and one that should be repealed. In closing his argument 
he said: 


Is it not time that the stale arguments—such as (a) that a tax upon 
insurance premiums or the assets of a life insurance company is a tax 
upon thrift; (b) that such a tax is a tax upon a tax; (c) that such a 
tax is wrong because the effect of life insurance in many cases actually 
relieves towns, cities and the whole country from the care of persons 
who otherwise would become a public charge, and all like arguments— 
should be relegated to the rear, and for the life insurance companies to 
come out into the open and throw off all pretenses that they are better 
and holier than other honest and legitimate institutions or business 
enterprises? Not until life insurance companics indicate a willingness 
and a disposition to get off of their self-erected pedestal and deal with 
this question of taxation, domestic and foreign, not from the viewpoint 
of special exemption, but rather from the viewpoint that they are great 
financial institutions with large assets and as such should pay their 
full and just measure of taxes and no more, is this question likely to 
reach a proper solution. 

The underlying principles in my opinion which should govern in the 
taxation of life insurance companies are: 

1. In their home States they should be taxed on their property, real 
and personal, within the State, the same as other enterprises and in- 
dividuals, owning like property within the State, are taxed. 

2. The real and personal property of companies situated in other 
States than the one of domicile should be taxed by such States the 
same as like property of citizens and corporations of such States are 
taxed. 

8. Companies of other States should pay a small premium tax of 
from one-fourth to one-half of one per cent. of the gross premiums 
collected by them from citizens of this State. Theoretically this tax 
should not exceed the expenses of the Department. As a practical 
question, it would seem best to fix on a definite percentage of the gross 
premiums received, and the amount named would not be burdensome. 
But as there is such a thing as a life insurance company getting too 
big, and thereby becoming a financial menace, this tax might with pro- 
pricty be increased as to those companies whose assets exceed a certain 
limit, say $100,000,000, and the tax further increased with each addi- 
tional $100,000,000 of assets. No premium tax, other than as above, 
should be laid upon foreign life companies, unless a like tax, or one 
similar in principle, is also levied upon other foreign corporations en- 
gaged in honorable and legitimate business. 

4. No premium tax should be laid upon home companies whatever, 
unless a like tax, or one similar in principle, is also levied upon other 
home corporations engaged in honorable and legitimate business. 

5. No county, city, town or village should impose an occupation or li- 
cense tax on these companies unless a like tax is also imposed upon 
all other honorable and legitimate business concerns. 

Here is common ground. No advantage is sought by any one busi- 
ness over any other. The insurance men can always defend such a 
position. But when they seek special exemptions from taxation because 
of the character of their business, it comes with poor grace from them 
to insist that the property of others be not also exempted. For my 
own part I think we degrade and debase our business—our profession, 
I was about to say—by quibbling over or seeking to avoid the payment 
of taxes on our property when others are taxed on the same kind of 
property. Tax life insurance companies as others are taxed. Exempt 
them as others are exempted. That is right, that is just. When such 
a proposition is put up to a legislator it will appeal to his sense of 
justice and fair play. 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION AND NATIONAL IDEALS. 


In the course of an address by President Darwin P. Kingsley of the 
New York Life on the above-named subject at the University of Mis- 
souri, he said: 


Insurance, with a hesitancy which is not readily understood, has 
never made any serious attempt to secure action by Congress. The in- 
surance cases went before the court supported by no declaration from 
Congress that the business is commerce,—a situation which itself in- 
vited an adverse conclusion. Whenever the question has been raised 
since then, immediately Paul vs. Virginia and the other cases in which 
opinion has followed the doctrine of that case have been cited, and the 
matter has been dropped as hopeless. But the lottery case has vastly 
changed the whole situation. These insurance cases may now be treated 
as Lincoln treated the Dred Scott decision. They ‘‘have not quite es- 
tablished a settled doctrine for the country.’’ The lottery case affords 
abundant warrant for a request that Congress now act. A law should 
be drawn on the theory that inter-State insurance is commerce, and 
that the power of Congress to regulate insurance in its inter-State re- 
lations is absolute. Presented with such an, act, the Supreme Court, 
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with the deference which it has always observed toward Congres 

would, we believe, be disposed to accept the declaration by Congress tha 
inter-State insurance is commerce and is subject to control by Con 
gress. If a case were to arise under such an act, it is difficult to se: 
how the court could render any different decision from that in the loi- 
tery case. In the lottery case the court was probably seeking to put a» 
end to a great public evil, to abate a great public scandal. It was ob 
vious that the evil would not and could not be ended by the States, ana 
therefore the power to deal with the situation, which must lie some- 
where, was recognized as being in Congress under the commerce clause 

Insurance would present a case in which the law and the court would 
be invoked, not to abate or destroy an evil, but to conserve and proteci 
a great public utility. It probably would not go before the court with 
the pressure of a widespread public demand behind it. It would go 
before the court stating, first, that it is commerce; second, that it is 
in distress and confusion and needs the relief which a single authority 
alone can give; third, that it is irrationally supervised; fourth, that it is 
harassed by a multitude of exactions and requirements; fifth, that it is 
unequally and unjustly taxed; sixth, that its operations are, in prac- 
tice, almost universally inter-State and often international; and seventh, 
that the governmental regulations which it now observes have begun to 
narrow its field of activities, a condition which, carried to its logical 
conclusion, threatens ultimately to limit the operations of every in- 
surance company to the State of its domicile. 

There must be relief somewhere. The problem will not be solved 
by the States. It cannot be. The solution lies in the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, and an act of Congress, drawn on the theory I have 
suggested, would bring insurance before the court in a proper way. It 
would be able to present its just claims, and they could be argued from 
the standpoint of a powerful precedent. So presented, the question 
would at least be settled and insurance would know finally whether it 
may go forward or not. 

I do not believe, therefore, that an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States is necessary. I believe that insurance is commerce. 
I believe the Supreme Court, which has, as I see it, already said so by 
implication, will ultimately say so by definite decree. 

State supervision of insurance is not as logical as the union of the 
Colonies under the Confederation. The Colonies had in their Congress 
at least one point of contact. There is no point of contact in State 
supervision, no common authority. 

There was chaos under the Confederation; there are chaotic condi- 
tions now under State supervision. The Colonies needed a larger, a 
stronger, a broader plan. They found that plan in the Constitution. 
Society itself presents much of the savage individualism that would cer- 
tainly have destroyed the Colonies under the Confederation. The rule of 
the strong is the law of society. Waste, inefficiency, brutality, selfish- 
ness, the lack of any comprehensive plan, make even the best of civiliza- 
tions more or less inhumane. Society would like to be humane, but it 
has little time and no sufficient programme. Society has advanced only 
to that condition of efficiency which was exemplified in the Confedera- 
tion. It needs a Constitution which shall provide a more perfect Union. 
Insurance—fire insurance as an instrumentality of credit and traffic, 
and life insurance as a sure and just method of capitalizing human 
life—presents a plan, and, so far as it goes, an adequate plan. But. 
like the Constitution, it operates, if it operates effectively, directly on 
the citizen and not on the several States. In other words, the plan of 
insurance—especially of life insurance—is the plan of the Constitution. 

Through Federal supervision we seek the adoption of this social 
constitution. When that is done, the chaos of the Confederation, of 
State supervision, will disappear as certainly as it did in 1789. Other- 
wise the outlock is not hopeful. Reaction has begun. There is no es- 
cape ultimately from one of two conditions: either Federal supervision, 
with an increase in the usefulness and the strength of insurance, which 
always follows a change from confused to sound methods; or, retreat. 
Retreat means immeasurable loss; it means ultimate retirement for 
every company to the confines of the State of its domicile. 





THE WORK BEFORE US. 


Two hundreds of millions have been paid in death claims, and though 
the aggregate insurance in force in the United States runs well into the 
billions, there is yet a vast expanse of ground that has not been broken. 
According to a table of statistics recently published in THE SPECTATOR, 
and which seems to have been carefully compiled, there are in the 
United States to-day 40,142,773 insurable lives; of these only 5,028,231, 
or 12.52 per cent, are insured. This is sufficient answer to those men 
who raise the plaintive cry that the field has been pretty well covered. 
Surely there is an abundance of work for us and for generations yet 
unborn. We have only scratched the surface. 

The American people have been uniformly prosperous; that more of 
them are not insured is not because of a lack of money, nor is it be- 
cause they are inordinately selfish; it is because sufficient pressure has 
not been brought to bear to bring them to a realization of their duty to 
their families. The average American loves his family; in fact, too often 
to the point of indulgence. He will spend his money freely to dress 
them well, to provide for their every comfort and pleasure, but present 
comfort and contentment often makes him serenely oblivious as to their 
future welfare, and if prematurely taken from them, they may descend 
from a condition of comfort and affluence to the humiliation of financial 
struggle and prolonged hardship. It is the mission of life insurance to 
provide for such contingencies; it is the mission of its agents to per- 
suade men to carry out in a substantial way their love and generous 
regard for those who are dependent upon them. It sometimes requires 
very persistent persuasion to bring men to do this, but it is our business 
to do it; and though we meet with occasional rebuffs from men who 
criticise our persistence, this must not disturb us for a moment; the 
beneficiaries of the hundreds of thousands of policies matured by death 
will testify to the righteousness of our cause. Someone persuaded these 
people to insure; and if you put the question to a thousand living policy- 
holders, this will be the invariable answer: Someone persuaded them 
to insure.—Fidelity Bulletin. 
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HOW TO REST WHILE SOLICITING. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

During those days when it was my duty to answer correspondence, 
compliment energetic agents, cheer up the discouraged and arouse 
the sluggish, I once received a somewhat peculiar letter. It seems 
to have escaped from the files, and as I do not make a practice of 
committing such things to memory, I shall be compelled to draw upon 
my invention. The language is my own, but in substance the letter was 
about as follows: 


I have decided to make no further attempt to solicit life insurance. 
[ may find it impossible to learn to do anything, but I am absolutely 
certain that I can never acquire the ability to solicit. As I have made 
a rather positive statement, I will give you a reason or two. First, 
my trouble is not of the ordinary kind. I am not afraid of meeting 
men, and when I have been so fortunate as to interest a prospect | 
have had no difficulty in closing him. In fact, I naturally have such a 
large stock of initiative that I practically never had to learn what 
might be called the art of influencing men. In small matters, and 
where there is nothing important at stake, I usually make things go 
my way with ease, and I have never been puzzled about methods of 
soliciting. I know that successful business men, men with money and 
all who are getting on in life, are the ones to solicit. I have talked 
with many able solicitors, and they all tell me that I have unusual 
insight into the calling, and ought to distinguish myself. Why, then, 
do I send in my resignation? For the reason that almost from the 
first moment that I took up the business I began to dread it, and I 


have had hardly a minute’s relief since. The idea that there is a. 


necessity for my approaching men every day and trying to press them 
into applying for life insurance is never out of mind. If I decide 
that it will be a reasonable effort to interview six men in a day, and 
I carry out my programme faithfully and conscientiously, I not only 
am tormented during all the hours that I work, but when I begin to 
take what is supposed to be my rest, then the torture becomes almost 
unendurable. From three or four in the afternoon until bedtime 
I am miserable, and I begin to suffer as soon as I rise in the morning. 
Even my sleep is broken, and when I wake up in the middle of the 
night and think of the never-ending grind of soliciting it makes me 
feel that life is not worth two cents. I have determined to get rid 
of it if I am compelled to end my days in the poorhouse. 


Letters that tell stories of “blues” or depression are as familiar to 
managers or field superintendents as flies, but the problem which this 
particular solicitor described is somewhat unusual. Upon first reading 
it the letter suggests nerves, jaundice or dyspepsia, and one suspects 
that the afflicted gentleman would have done well to call upon a 
physician or a mental healer. Nearly twenty years of meeting all sorts 
of men and conditions gives one a large and varied experience, how- 
ever, and when I had considered this situation for a few minutes, it 
struck me that I might be able to relieve it. I had some acquaintance 
with this man, whom I had better call “B,” and I was prepared to 
believe his statement that he had unusual insight and ought to suc- 
ceed as a solicitor. In fact, he seemed to me to have an unusually 
clear understanding of himself, and I had hoped that he might make a 
record in our agency. I had noticed an undefinable peculiarity in his 
manner, but supposed that it was due to his being inexperienced in 
the business, and I should have predicted success for him. 

I was unwilling to accept the resignation of a man who gave such 
unusual promise, and so T called upon “B.” He was quick enough 
to perceive that I would not pay him a personal visit merely to notify 
him that he could quit, and at first he was rather vehement in in- 


sisting that I was wasting my time and that nothing would ever 
induce him to try soliciting again. I did not oppose him, but sug- 
gested that I wanted to look over the field in any event, and that, if he 
had no objections, we would put the matter of resignation aside and 
be sociable for a day or two. He consented, and while I remained 
with him I studied him carefully. I found that he had satisfactory 
health, a good family history, and no active habits that would account 
for the state of worry into which he had fallen. Before long, how- 
ever, | put my hand upon what seemed to me to be the difficulty. I 
discovered that he had no social relations at all, that he and his wife 
either did not make friends or did not care for them, and that he spent 
almost all of his evenings at home. He had been a school teacher for a 
number of years, had grown tired of reading, and when through 
soliciting he would take a chair and sit on it until time to go to bed. 
As he was very willing to talk about himself, I found out these facts 
and many others without asking impertinent questions. 

Although I am compelled to do a great deal of preaching, simply 
because I must describe what is to be done rather than to give an 
example of it, I try to avoid this in training an agent. As soon as I 
felt that I knew what the trouble was with “B,” I held a consultation 
with myself and decided upon my course. A hermit does not make a 
good solicitor, so I resolved that “B” should mix with the world. 
Accordingly, I prolonged my visit from day to day, and dragged him 
out morning, noon and night. I did not discuss business with him 
directly, but just hinted at it incidentally, and from the various re- 
marks that he let fall I gathered sufficient points to enable me to 
approach a few prospects. I then simply solicited them without making 
any announcement of the fact, and almost as if by accident we wrote 
some good applications. I made no comment, gave no instructions, 
and restricted myself largely to answering such questions as naturally 
arose from our transactions. At night I took “B” around to a billiard 
room and persuaded him to try a game of pool. He objected, but 
when I pointed out that it would cost him nothing and that a few 
evenings would not form a habit he gave in. To condense the story 
as much as possible, I simply tried to set an example of what I thought 
a normal solicitor ought to do, and at the end of ten days I asked 
“B” if he had been at all worried during my visit. He replied that 
he had not, and I then assured him that we had been soliciting as 
vigorously and as methodically as anyone need to, and that if he would 
continue the programme we had followed he ought to succeed without 
undue suffering. I then gave him the briefest possible lecture on his 
hermit-like habits, and made it clear to him that if he didn’t spend 
more of his leisure time with men and women and learn to find 
recreation, he would worry himself to death at anything he under- 
took. He had been living alone so long that his recent experience had 
been a revelation, and it was so fresh upon him that I had no diffi- 
culty in persuading him to give soliciting one more trial. I visited 
him often during the next few months, and at last had the satisfaction 
of seeing him develop into a strong solicitor. 

Now, it is not extraordinary for a man to suffer under the strain 
of soliciting. A certain wear and tear is almost inevitable in this 
calling, but it is rather unusual that “B” should have known so 
definitely the cause of his misery. Generally, I have found that if 
solicitors get out of sorts when their business does not prosper, they 
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imagine that they need medicine, or almost anything else but the real 
thing, namely, success. I recall a very successful manager who 
screamed at his wife one evening while they were in society. She 
had done nothing but misuse a word, but the offense drove him half 
frantic, and he never realized that he would not even have noticed the 
slip if he had not been suffering because of the state of his business. He 
has been unusually successful during a long period of years, and yet it 
is my firm conviction that he has never been comfortable at any time 
since he assumed the responsibility of an agency. He has made a 
good record, and yet he has never felt equal to his business. It has 
always rested heavily upon him, and I believe that this is due almost 
entirely to the fact that he has never learned to enjoy himself in 
any other way except in business success. It seems to me that to obtain 
the best results a man ought to be somewhat indifferent about them. 
If I strive for an application with my whole soul, and nothing gives 
me pleasure except the writing of applications, of course I shall be 
miserable if I fail. If my very happiness depends upon securing a 
certain number of applications in a week, month or year, assuredly I 
shall be miserable if I do not get them. On the other hand, if I can 
approach a prospect with the knowledge that I can be just as happy 
without his application, I can exert myself all the more strenuously 
for it. A man may need a thing so desperately as to be unable to make 
any effective effort for it, and if he stakes his pleasure almost entirely 
on business success he will handicap himself. The most unsuccessful 
beggar is always the one who is in need, and if a college or Y. M. C. A. 
wants two or three hundred thousand dollars for some purpose, it has 
to get the most prosperous men in the community to canvass for 
funds. Solicitors and managers then ought to be able to enjoy many 
things besides business success in order that they may be fitted to 
prosecute their businesses, and of all men they ought to have 
numerous and varied recreations. 

However, recreation should never take the form of idleness. A 
fishing or hunting trip may not be objectionable when one can afford 
it; but in general, if a solicitor is in good health he ought to remain 
at his work. If the strain becomes severe and he feels the need of 
rest, he may obtain it by a simple device which will not develop that 
demoralizing state of mind in which he wants to launch new and 
easier enterprises. The strain of soliciting is due largely to the fact 
that what we speak of as the “will” is so constantly in play. That is, 
the solicitor must always think about closing, must always be strung 
up to the determination that this or that prospect must yield. If he 
ever finds himself in a condition of mortal weariness toward his 
work and longs to go to Alaska or New Zealand for an indefinite 
period, let him put in one or two weeks in just calling upon pros- 
pects without the least thought of closing applications. “As novelty 
is usually restful he might make up a list of men whom he has never 
met, and call on six, eight or ten every day until he has seen two or 
three hundred. If he does this with the consciousness that he need 
not urge one single man to insure, he will in a few days experience 
a decided relief from the grind. Furthermore, if he calls upon a 
large number of men he is almost certain to run across one who will 
consider life insurance and perhaps give his application without much 
Easy success at a moment of weariness is wonderfully 
restful. Old policyholders also may be visited, and oftentimes a 
friendly call results in new business. Contact with men, even in 
the lightest relations, is much better than a prolonged vacation, and 
so the solicitor should learn to rest and work by making mere calls 
when he feels unequal to a strenuous interview. 


urging. 





SAVINGS BANKS AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


A financial authority, writing recently in a prominent periodical 
publication, classified life insurance with a savings bank insurance; 
that is, as the same class of investment. He omitted to mention the 
advantage of the compelling feature of life insurance savings, which 
induced him to save by providing a penalty if he does not pay his 
premiums; whereas, in the case of a savings bank account, no pres- 
sure is brought to bear upon him to induce him to make regular 
deposits; and unless he is very thrifty and very determined in his 
purpose, he is apt to take the easiest course sometimes and te neglect 
his savings bank deposit, which ceases to increase, or increases slowly 
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by spasmodic deposits. A savings bank deposit does not immedia 
create a substantial estate; life insurance does. And, besides, a g 
life insurance policy pays a better return than does a savings ba: 
deposit. If the savings bank depositor dies his heirs get back wh 


- he had paid; but in case of his death during the life of his policy hj 


heirs get back all he had paid and very much more in addition. 





OUT OF A SITUATION. 

A man, through certain natural changes, lost a position which h 
had held for nearly twenty years. His training is such that he musi 
inevitably, obtain another situation; but, meanwhile, if he shoul 
remain idle several months, he will have to realize upon some of hi 
small investments in order to live without getting into debt. Hi: 
savings have been small, but carefully and conservatively managed 
He carries a fine line of insurance—a large amount for a man of his 
means—and he told the writer that he would give up everything, sur 
render every piece of property, every security he owned, rather than 
his insurance. He will sacrifice anything to keep the insurance in 
force until he is settled in another position. 

He knows that he can replace other assets, but not the insurance, 
except ‘at a much higher cost, if at all. 





A NEGLECTED POLICYHOLDER. 

Sixteen years ago a young man, twenty-nine years old, took out a 
life insurance policy for a small amount. It was a twenty-payment 
life, in one of the solidest and most conservative life companies. He 
has prospered, has accumulated property, purchased a good deal of 
insurance, has paid the premiums quarterly on his original policy ever 
since, but he has never been solicited by any agent of the company 
since he took his first policy, or asked in any way to increase his 
insurance. Evidently loses interest in its patrons. Little children, 
can you explain the reason for this remarkable case? Since the man 
took the policy of this company sixteen years ago he has purchased 
$24,000 of insurance in other companies. 





LIFE INSURANCE TAXATION AND LEGISLATION. 

We continue in this issue of THE SPECTATOR extracts from important 
papers on the above subject, which is the vital one now before the in- 
snrance fraternity, in view of the fact that so many State legislatures 
are now in session. 

The subject for discussion at the annual meeting of the Association 
of Life Underwriters of Baltimore was made the occasion of a banquet, 
at which the representatives of all lines of insurance, life, fire, casualty 
and liability, of the city were guests. The Governor and the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, and several members of the commission for the 
drafting of a new insurance code for Maryland, were present. Haley 
Fiske, vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, was the first speaker, 
and the following is the substance of his address: 


VICE-PRESIDENT HALEY FISKE OF THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 


I have been asked to speak on the subject of taxation and legislation. 

The very ease of this task is its difficulty. For the last few years every 
life insurance officer and State insurance official has spoken and writ- 
ten upon it, and it would seem as if the last word had been spoken. In 
achieving reforms, however, by the force of public opinion damnable 
iteration seems absolutely necessary. The most weighty utterance on 
the subject has come from the representatives of the States, the In- 
surance Commissioners themselves in convention assembled. With but 
four dissenting votes a report was adopted which, with many admirable 
details of argument, summed up the discussion in four brief paragraphs: 

“The State should insist upon the faithful conservation of life insur- 
ance funds and their application to their intended use. It should be as 
reluctant itself to divert them from their intended use as to permit in- 
dividuals to employ them for political purposes or in extravagance of 
management.’’ 

“Life insurance taxes either increase the cost of insurance or di- 
minish the amount of it. In one case they fall on the policyholders; in 
the other on the beneficiaries of the insurance.”’ 

“The mere desire to raise revenue does not warrant imposing upon life 
insurance a special form of premium income tax.” 

“If a premium income tax did not correspondingly increase the cost 
of insurance or reduce the amount of it, and if it could be justified on 
any ground, yet it is discriminatory to impose this tax on life insurance 
alone; and the rate imposed is excessive.” 

You have here the whole principle in a nutshell. What is the cause 
of this discrimination against life insurance in the matter of taxation? 
It began a great many years ago when the business was comparatively 
small, and it has been constantly spreading among the States with a 
marked tendency to increase, although here and there have been slight 
reductions. In my own company, the Metropolitan Life, our tax rate has 
increased nearly sixty per cent in the last fifteen years—the actual 
ratio to premium income being in 1894 .00986, and in 1908 .01573. 
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Answering my question as to the cause of this discrimination, I suppose 
it is twofold: first, it is easy to impose the tax and calculate the amount 
to be obtained, and, second, it is not realized by those who suffer. 
Neither of these reasons is any justification for it. Our only remedy is 
‘o convince the policyholders, who are numerically a large proportion, 
and, in standing and influence a preponderating proportion, of the popu- 
lation, that they are suffering unjustly. Professor Zartman proposes 
the direct taxation upon the policyholder of a percentage of the reserve 
on his policy. This would be effective, no doubt, if it were practicable. 
But who would vote for such a law? Others propose the reduction of 
the dividends or the increase of the premiums by the amount of the 
tax so that the State which imposed the heavier taxes would bring the 
fact home to its citizens by their knowledge that their insurance was 
costing more than their fellows in adjoining States were paying. But 
what company is willing to stand alone on this plan? It would lose the 
business. And what hope is there of unanimous action on this line 
among companies? None whatever. Competition prevents it. And sup- 
pose they stood together—what quicker method of driving the people to 
assessment insurance? 

The steady increase of taxation has led to a widespread agitation 
over its injustice. The Insurance Commissioners, as I have said, have 
attacked it in a body; individual Commissioners are yearly protesting 
against it; company officers are crying out against it; general taxation 
conventions are opposing it; and the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents is waging a campaign of education and opposition. At its 
meetings officers, Commissioners and economists have united in criti- 
cisms—even to a Saul among the prophets in the person of a Commis- 
sioner who drafted or pushed to passage a law so confiscatory that he 
never dared enforce it, and who therefore strained its provisions to 
the breaking point to waive the part of the law permitting excessive 
taxation, and who is now seeking the repeal of that part after he has 
driven from the State most of the companies which did business there. 

The familiar argument against taxation of life insurance companies is 
that their patrons are people who are saving for their wives and chil- 
dren; that they are benefiting the State by diminishing pauperism and 
dependence upon charity and State aid; that the tax is really upon 
widows and orphans whose insurance is decreased by the purchasing 
power of the part of the premiums paid in taxation. All this is true; 
and it is also true that the relations between the Government and the 
insurance business have completely changed since taxation of premiums 
was begun. Formerly insurance was a commercial. business. Com- 
panies were allowed to conduct the business for profit and pay the profit 
to the stockholders, or in the case of mutual companies to the policy- 
holders. In these later days, however, legislatures have changed the 
theory of the insurance business. They have now made it a branch of 
Government. They frame the form of policies, including conditions and 
concessions, they exact large returns to non-persistent policyholders, 
they curtail the amount of the insurance to be written, they practically 
fix the net premiums by their basis of valuation, and they go a good 
way towards fixing gross premiums by their limitations on expenses. 
They do this on the theory that the insurance business is not a private 
business, but an affair of the State; that the widows and orphans of 
insurants are under their especial care; that it is pretty nearly a form 
of semi-charitable relief; and that the managers are public trustees. If 
this theory is correct, why does the State exact taxes? The two posi- 
tions are inconsistent. Tax the business if it is a commercial one. Free 
it from taxation, at least above the amount necessary to pay for super- 
vision if it is a public trust for the relief of the State from the care of 
the dependent. The Commissioners of Insurance, who exercise the func- 
tions of paternal government to the extreme, see this, and ask for 
freedom from taxation. Can they ever convince the legislatures that 
they are right? Not while the legislatures need money to run the Gov- 
ernment and so long as the members can see the large accumulations of 
the companies. These accumulations are standing invitations to taxa- 
tion and as they have grown, the rate of taxation has increased. 

And there is one argument for taxation which it is difficult to answer. 
Insurance was formerly for protection of widows and orphans. That is 
true to-day; but it is also true that a large part of the insurance actually 
taken is a form of investment for the living. It is saving. And it is 
true that other forms of saving in the form of bank deposits is taxed 
by very few States. Yet, theoretically, it is hard to escape the con- 
clusion that if savings in the form of investment securities are taxed, 
savings in the form of investment insurance ought also to be taxed. 
This opens up a broader field of discussion; and economists are pretty 
well united on the proposition that taxation of personal securities is 
wrong in principle. Not to go into that it is easy to show that such 
taxation is ineffective. The ordinary return of investment bonds is not 
much over 4 per cent. The common rate of taxation is 2 per cent. If 
taxes on these bonds were really collected it would amount to a 50 per 
cent income tax, which is confiscation. The payment of the tax is 
evaded by suppression of the fact of ownership. If the tax were paid, 
railroads could not borrow money at 4 per cent, but would have to pay 
6 or 7 per cent. Such a rate would retard railroad extension and lead 
to increase of fares and freight rates. Such increase has been stopped 
by legislation. It would appear that the legislatures do not expect the 
personal taxes which they themselves impose to be collected. Indi- 
viduals escape taxation, but corporations which are required to report 
receipts, certainly cannot escape an income tax. 

Let us then see whether a system can be devised which shall be con- 
sistent with the current view of the nature of the insurance business 
generally, and with the desire of the Government to collect taxes on 
investments and yet encourage local investments. The form of taxation 
almost universally followed is a percentage of the premium. But what 
is the premium? If we analyze it we find it to be a sum of various parts 
used for different purposes. 

1. One part is the cost of insurance. Should that be taxed? As a 
bald proposition few would argue that it should. A man lies dead and the 
house is filled with mourners. A number of the neighbors have clubbed 
together and raised some money to pay the funeral expenses and pro- 
vide a little fund for the children. What would happen to a tax 
gatherer who walked into the room by the coffin and claimed a part of 
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the fund for the State? What legislator would vote for a law to 
authorize such conduct? Yet that is what happens when the whole pre- 
mium is taxed. It is clear that the legislature does not realize it, for 
taxation is not imposed upon assessment insurance. Why not? Because 
in theory it is a collection from the neighbors to aid the family of the 
dead. If not collected from assessment companies, clearly that part of 
the premium of a level premium company should be exempt. 

2. Another part is for expenses. Should that be taxed? What is the 
result? The expenses of providing for the orphans is increased by the 
State. As a bald proposition, would anybody vote to do that? Suppose 
these neighbors had hired a man to raise the fund and paid him for 
his time, and the tax gatherer had gone to the house and demanded a 
percentage out of the gift to the widow, based upon what it cost to ob- 
tain it. What would happen to him? What legislator would vote au- 
thority to such a tax officer? Yet that is what happens when the whole 
premium is taxed. Here again it is clear that the legislature does not 
realize it, for no part of the income of assessment companies is taxed, 
though a part of the dues are used up in expenses. 

3. Another part of the premium is for the reserve. What is the func- 
tion of a reserve? It is in the case of ordinary whole life insurance, a 
part of the premium above the cost of insurance at the age at entry to 
provide a fund to make up the increased cost at the latter ages when 
the level premium is insufficient. Should it be taxed? Yes, if the dues 
in assessments companies should be taxed and if savings deposits should 
be taxed. No, if they are not taxed. Let the legislature decide what 
theory of taxation is just and put life insurance savings for widows and 
orphans on the same basis as assessment companies and savings banks. 

4. In endowment insurance a part of the reserve is to pay the en- 
dowment at maturity. That is investment. It is a deposit of savings, 
to be sure; but so is an investment in real estate or railroad bonds. 
Legislatures have said these should be taxed. 

& But here we need a qualification. How are reserves. used? They 
are invested and the State fixes the minimum rate of interest that must 
be earned. Now every State is anxious to promote investment within 
its borders. Can it be successfully invited by an initial tax? Suppose a 
New York company comes into Maryland to buy real estate for the com- 
pany office, as our company has done. It must earn the fixed rate of in- 
terest upon it by renting to itself and others. Suppose this is 4 per 
cent. Maryland taxes are 1% per cent. This is an income tax of 37% 
per cent for the first year of investment. Does this invite investment? 
Suppose we come here to lend on bond and mortgage, as we have done. 
Say we can get 6 per cent. Your tax the first year is an income tax of 
25 per cent. Does this invite investment? 

What system can, therefore, be evolved which is just—if any tax on 
life insurance premiums is just? I propose this: that from the premiums 
received in a State there should be deducted: first, the cost of insur- 
ance for the year, and, second, the expenditures in the State to pay its 
citizens for commissions, death claims and dividends; third, the new in- 
vestments in the State in real estate, mortgages, bonds of railroad and 
other companies in the proportion that the State is benefited—that is, 
the mileage basis in railroads, and on that principle in other corpora- 
tions. The remainder of the premiums, both first and renewal, to be 
taxed at a rate comparable with taxes upon other property. And the 
tax thus imposed by the State to cover all taxes, license fees and local 
taxes, in order that the total tax paid should be equitable and without 
discrimination or uncertainty. Thus investments would be invited, and 
companies by self-interest led to distribute their investments over the 
country, instead of confining them to a few States. The amount of pre- 
miums thus exempted would not escape taxation. The expenditures of 
a company in a State for commissions, death claims and dividends adds 
to the wealth of the State, and this wealth is taxed. Real estate is 
taxed; railroads and banks and mortgage companies are taxed. The 
citizens of the State who receive money for death claims, dividends and 
commissions spend it in the State. It remains there. In some form 
and in every eventuality it becomes subject to tax. One of the gravest 
objections to the present system of taxation is that the same money is 
taxed twice, taxed as premiums and taxed in the property in which they 
are invested. And the proposition I will make does away with another 
gross piece of inequality in taxation. The business of my company is, 
as you know, largely industrial insurance. See how unjustly the tax on 
premiums operates upon the working man. The old line loading upon 
the net premium for expenses is, say, 25 per cent; that is, upon a pre- 
mium of $100, $20 is loading for expenses. Suppose the premium income 
tax be 2 per cent. If this was taken off, the loading would be decreased 
about 3 per cent, and the premiums on insurance thereby reduced 2.4 per 
cent. In industrial insurance to meet the necessary expenses incident 
to weekly collection of premiums at the houses of the wageearners and 
the other services performed for him, the loading is 66 2/3 per cent; 
that is, a provision for 40 percent expenses. If the 2 per cent premium 
income tax were taken off, the loading would thereby be reduced 5.4 
per cent, and the premium would be decreased 3.2 per cent. Thus the 
legislature by this premium tax imposes upon the wageearners an ad- 
dition to loading for taxes of 80 per cent greater than upon the loadings 
of the premiums for the more prosperous. If the actual premiums are 
worked out, the tax on premiums for the same amount of insurance is 
double in industrial insurance of the tax on ordinary insurance. Indus- 
trial insurance is complained of as too expensive; but we find here the 
State the only offender, since the companies are charging only what 
the insurance actually costs, and are returning the profits to the policy- 
holder. The Metropolitan has thus returned to the industrial policy- 
holders nearly eighteen millions of dollars in the last fifteen years. 

And thus we may sum up what it called for by the part of the subject 
given to me relating to legislation by quoting from the report of the 
Armstrong committee these wise words: 

“The legislature cannot undertake the management of the business. 
In seeking to secure economical administration it should not overstep 
the line which divides State supervision from an utterly impracticable 
effort to prescribe details. The legislature should aim to permit free- 
dom of management subject to general regulations and complete 
publicity.” 

And to add these: that the legislature should free the companies, not 
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only from impracticable prescriptions, but from onerous, unjust taxa- 
tion which oversteps what is due to the State for its protection and 
supervision and imposes burdens upon policyholders in their corporate 
capacity which they would never dare to lay upon policyholders as in- 
dividuals; and that in claiming supervision over it as a public institu- 
tion the State should cease to discriminate against it in a way it would 
not dare to do with any private business enterprise. 


VIEWS OF COMMISSIONER CROUSE. 


At the meeting of the Baltimore Underwriters Association, Commis- 
sioner Crouse of Maryland related what that State is doing relative to 
codifying and revising the insurance laws of that State. In the course 
of his remarks, he spoke as follows on the subject of taxation. 

The special committee of Insurance Commissioners appointed to in- 
vestigate the subject of the taxation of life insurance, of which I had 
the honor to be a member, in its report laid down four propositions 
which appear to me to be axiomatic, and therefore I feel justified in 
quoting them entire. 

1. The State should insist upon the faithful conservation of life in- 
surance funds and their application to their intended use. It should be 
as reluctant itself to divert them from their intended use as to permit 
individuals to employ them for political purposes or in extravagance of 
management. 

2. Life insurance taxes either increase the cost of insurance or 
diminsh the amount of it. In the one case, they fall on the policy- 
holders; in the other, on the beneficiaries of the insurance. 

3. Having taxed the real estate and other property of these corpora- 
tions on the same basis as other property is taxed, and imposed upon 
them in the form of fees the payment of their own supervision, further 
and additional taxation is unjustifiable. The mere desire to raise 
revenue does not warrant imposing upon life insurance a special form 
of premium income tax. 

4. If a premium income tax did not correspondingly increase the cost 
of insurance or reduce the amount of it, and, if it could be justified on 
any ground, yet it is discriminatory to impose this tax on life insurance 
alone, and the rate imposed is excessive. 

If it were necessary or would serve any good purpose at this time, each 
of these propositions could be verified and sustained by an almost end- 
less array of facts and figures, but it would simply be a repetition of 
that which is so well known to all of you. 

However, I will give you a short statement of the business in this 
State for 1907. There were paid to life insurance companies of other 
States and foreign countries nearly $8,000,000 by our citizens as pre- 
miums, and these same companies paid to the State in various forms of 
taxes during that year $136,442.17, in percentage one and seven tenths, 
which is somewhat below the general average in the country at large. 

If this sum of $8,000,000 had been invested in mortgages or judgments, 
the State would have collected no taxes from it whatever. 

Why should there be this discrimination against life insurance? It 
surely is neither fair nor just to those who adopt this means to lay by a 
fund to provide their loved ones the necessaries of life when death shall 
remove all other support for the State to place upon their prudent 
efforts this extra burden of taxes. 

But why give further consideration to this view of the matter? If 
injustice is. being done there should be an effort made at the proper 
place to correct it and not waste all our force in merely talking about 
it at conventions and gatherings of this character. If insurance is pay- 
ing more than its fair share of taxes, that fact should be forcibly called 
to the attention of the people who are paying the money, the policy- 
holders, in order that their influence may be brought into action upon 
the members of the legislature, many of whom doubtless have policies 
on their own lives, to so modify the law in this regard that equal and 
exact justice should be meted out to all alike. 


FROM THE NEW YORK EVENING SUN. 


The last annual meeting of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, recently held in this city, was devoted altogether to consideration 
of this matter of taxation. The report of the proceedings might well be 
placed in the hands of every State legislator, as well as in the hands of 
every policyholder, both for the facts which were brought out and for 
the arguments which were based upon them. It was shown, among other 
things, that the taxes paid in 1907 by seven well-known companies were 
more than 6 per cent of the total. amount which they paid in death 
losses during the year. In 1907 the life insurance companies contributed 
about $12,000,000 in taxes—apart from taxes on real estate—to the ex- 
penses of government, or more than 2 per cert of their income in pre- 
miums. In the same year, in what we are accustomed to think of as 
overtaxed Germany, the total taxes paid by the insurance companies was 
less than one-fourth of.1 per cent cf their premium income. If the Ger- 
man rate of taxation had obtained here, the policyholders in our life 
insurance companies would have been not far from $10,000,000 better off 
than they were. The income tax during the Civil War years, with all 
their terrible strain on Government revenues, never rose above 2% 
per cent, yet that is the rate at which several States now tax the pre- 
mium incomes of life insurance companies. Moreover, that is the rate 
to which the average taxation is rapidly tending. Twenty years ago the 
average rate of life insurance taxes to premium income was about 1 per 
cent. In two decades it has doubled. 

The life insurance president's association took no formal action in 
the way of making a recommendation. They made it quite clear, how- 
ever, that they regarded the matter of taxation as one in which all 
policyholders should begin to take a vital interest. They were quite 
prepared to admit the necessity of levying taxes on the insurance busi- 
ness, but what they wanted the policyholders to decide was how far they 
were willing to have this taxation go without a protest; how willing 
they were to submit to the burden which legislatures are imposing on 
them, chiefly because it is one of the easiest things in the world to levy 
a life insurance tax and collect it. There is no clearer case of taxing 


thrift, and thrift with the minimum of selfishness in it, than such taxa 
tion. The life insurance tax is paid by the policyholder and the averag 
life insurance policy in the country is for less than $2000. It may be 
that the policyholder is not excessively taxed for his altruistic thrift. 
ness, but that would seem to be something well worth his while 
find out. 


ADDRESS OF ROBERT LYNN COX. 


Following a statement that the life insurance policyholders of this 
country pay an annual tax of about $11,000,000 to the States, Mr. Cox, 
manager of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, spoke as fol- 
lows at the Boston underwriters’ banquet: 


In some States the tax constitutes the largest single item of the re- 
sources of the State. In view of the fact that life insurance consists 
merely of a distribution among the many of the financial loss sustained 
by the death of the few, there would seem to be every reason why 
it should not be taxed at all. As was said by Charles Sumner, many 
years ago, life insurance is itself a tax and none the less so because 
it is self-imposed. It is not a business involving the creation of wealth, 
with possible profit to those who supply the capital, but is merely a 
method of saving the helpless from possible want and penury. 

But it must be admitted that the taxes imposed upon life insurance 
companies are very widely distributed among the people of the country 
because of the number of policyholders, and that perchance the bearing 
of this burden to a reasonable degree is necessary and as equitable as 
it would be to carry it in some other form. Furthermore, it is idle to 
protect when States have come to rely so largely upon life insurance 
policyholders for the support of State governments. It is doubtless 
more practicable for us to discuss a method of improvement and a 
measure of partial relief that lies within the bounds of accomplishment. 

Belief in this policy has led the joint committee representing the three 
associations of life insurance companies of the United States and Canada, 
to recommend that States which have hitherto taken from policyholders 
more than their fair share of tax money shall reduce their toll to at 
least the average rate taken by all States. The method they suggest 
brings into play an argument, the potency of which is impressive. They 
ask that we be permitted to deduct from our gross premiums receipts 
of the year the returns we have made to citizens of the State during the 
year under our policy contracts. In other words, they ask for us the 
privilege of deducting from our gross receipts death losses and other 
payments made to policyholders in order that the rates of taxation shall 
be appliedeto the remaining net receipts. 

There are many reasons for asking for this privilege aside from the 
reasons which lead us to believe that taxation should be reduced some- 
what. In the first place, the State, without exception, are committed to 
the policy that the mere transaction of life insurance in its simplest 
form should not be taxed at all. No State imposes a franchise tax upon 
the fraternal and assessment life insurance corporations whose business 
consists merely ir collecting and distributing each year, money enough 
to meet current death losses and the expenses of conducting the business. 

It was not until companies began to do business on the level premium 
plan, which involved the necessity of collecting and maintaining reserve 
funds, that States felt themselves to be at liberty to tax life insurance 
at all. The taxation of these companies seemed to grow out of the 
belief that such companies were temporarily, at least, depleting the 
taxable wealth of the State. In fact, the same argument is being used 
to-day, not only in justification of taxation, but as affording a reason 
why foreign life insurance companies should invest their reserve funds 
or a considerable portion of them within the State. 

Without stopping here to point out some of the fallacies of this line 
of reasoning, nor the error of fact as to where such reserves are in- 
vested now, let me suggest that whatever may be said in favor of taxing 
the portion of the premiums which the law says must be set aside and 
held as a reserve fund, there is no reason why the portion of premiums 
receipts which is returned to policyholders at once should be subjected 
to taxation, or should be included within the measure used to determine 
the amount of the tax. As to this portion, there is, and can be, no dis- 
tinction between it and the funds collected and immediately distributed 
by fraternal insurance companies. This portion of the transaction, at 
least, constitutes in effect nothing but a transaction between citizens 
of the State. 

In accordance with the basic principles of life insurance, the many 
policyholders who continue to live pay to the representatives of the 
few who die the indemnity furnished by the insurance contract. As 
this transaction appears from the State, we note first, that there has 
been no withdrawal from the State of any of its taxable wealth. No 
profits have resulted to any one, but, on the contrary, there has been 
merely a wide distribution of an individual loss. From the economic 
standpoint, the State is better off because of this distribution of loss, 
for in cases where it is lacking, there is danger that the State itself may 
have to assume the burden of caring for those who are left without 
means of support or ability to earn a living. For the State to burden 
the transaction with a tax is to discourage that which its own interests 
require it to give encouragement. 

Should anyone say that the method we favor might, in some cases, 
permit a life insurance company to escape taxation altogether, I would 
reply that this can only occur if death losses and fulfillment of other 
policy contract obligations require the company to pay into the State 
within a given year more money than it is withdrawing from it as pre- 
mium receipts. And I would ask why should not a company in this 
situation be exempted from taxation? I am sure that most States would 
great exemption under such conditions very willingly. It is this balance 
of trade that not only individual States but nations are trying to bring 
about. If it be true that the withdrawal and retention of the wealth of 
a State constitutes a menace to its welfare, it must be equally true that 
the extent of the menace is measured by net balances only. And if a 
balance against a State is a matter of grave concern, why should not a 
balance in favor of the State be a cause for congratulation and meet 
with an appropriate reward? 
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TUBERCULOSIS AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


A Study of Tuberculosis in the United States Based on the 
Returns of the Twelfth Census with Special Reference 
to the Cost of Tuberculosis to the State and City 
of New York and the Effect of Tuberculosis on 
Life Insurance Premiums. 
PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS AND INSURANCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


I take pleasure in bringing to the attention of the readers of THE 
SPECTATOR the results of a paper recently prepared and presented to 
the International Congress on Tuberculosis. The object of the paper 
was to indicate a method of analysis of the population and vital 
statistics furnished by the Federal Bureau of the Census, to determine 
the effect of any particular disease upon the community, both from the 
vital and social point of view. In this paper tuberculosis of the 
lungs was primarily considered.* The method applies equally well to 
any other disease when the vital statistics’ relating to it are known. 
The results contained in this paper are derived from the “Population 
and Vital Statistics of the Twelfth Census of the United States,” 
given in Table I. 


James W. GLover, 


TABLE I—MALES. POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS DRAWN FROM 
THE TWELFTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Deaths From Deaths From 





AGE Male Deaths From Tuberculosis of | All Causes Except 

Group. Population. All Causes. the Lungs. Tuberculosis. 
20-24... 3,684,373 25,252 6,839 18,413 
25-29... 3,369,077 24,173 7,154 17,019 
30-34... 2,931,037 22,349 6,285 16,064 
35-39... 2,636,434 23,296 ), 686 17,610 
40-44... 2,268,772 22,428 4,547 17,881 
45-49. 1,845,235 22,529 3,736 18,793 
50-54. 1,569,273 23,915 3,216 20,699 
55-59. 1,147,810 24,024 2,608 21,416 
60-64. 919,645 26,269 2,066 24,203 
65-69. 668,749 28,563 1,753 26,810 
70-74. 450,160 28,761 1,291 27,470 
75-79. . 261,863 24,627 755 23,872 
80-84... 122,454 17,525 308 17,217 
85-89. . 40,799 8,457 99 8,358 
90-94... 9,888 2,616 25 2,591 
95-99... 2,432 1,045 il 1,034 








The investigation relates to males aged twenty and over, and the 
ages are taken in five-year groups. The table shows that on June 1, 
1900, the date of the census enumeration, there were in the United 
States 3,684,373 young men over twenty and under twenty-five years 
of age; that in the census year beginning June 1, 1899, and ending 
May 31, 1900, there were in the United States 25,252 deaths from all 
causes among young men over twenty and under twenty-five years of 
age, and 6839 of these deaths were due to tuberculosis of the lungs 
and the balance, 18,413, due to other causes. The total deaths from all 
causes are undoubtedly understated, and the deaths from tuberculosis 
~ © A similar study of typhoid fever was made last summer under my direction, 
in the University of Michigan summer school by Professor W. O. Mendenhall of 


Earlham College, and E. W. Castle, of the University of Michigan. The results 
of the investigation will soon be published. 





are probably understated to a still greater degree. The effect of this 
understatement, however, is to a large extent eliminated from the 
final conclusions reached in this paper, for the reason that they are 
based on the difference between two tables, both of which contain 
the errors of understatement of the question under discussion, and 
the process of taking the difference practically eliminates these errors. 
The first step in the reduction of the raw statistical material was to 
deduce two mortality tables; one on the assumption that tuberculosis 
is present in the community; and the other that it is not present. 
By “tuberculosis present” it must not be understood that everybody in 
the community has it, but that the disease is present in the community, 
and every member runs the risk of exposure to it. This is the condi- 
tion existing practically everywhere at the present time. 


TABLE IIl.—MORTALITY TABLE WHEN TUBERCULOSIS IS NOT PRESENT, 
WHEN TUBERCULOSIS IS PRESENT, AND THE DIFFERENCE IN SURVIVORS 
AT EACH AGE. 


NuMBER Livinc, TUBERCULOSIS. 
Loss in Survivors of 


AGE “ 
j } Each Age. 
Not Present. Present. | 
20... 1,0000000 100,000 0 
30.. ; 95,132 93,311 1,821 
40. af 89,479 85,907 3,572 
50 ; 81,662 76,883 4,829 
60 ‘ 69,448 63,947 5,501 
70 49,437 44,419 5,018 
80 22,717 19,839 2.878 
90.. 4,010 3,415 595 
100... 101 84 17 
104.... 1 1 0 
The third column in Table II. exhibits the mortality table when 


tuberculosis is present. It shows that the group of 100,000 young 
men living at age twenty is reduced through death from all causes, 
including tuberculosis, to 93,311 at age thirty, to 85,907 at age forty, 
to 44,419 at age seventy, and to 84 at age one hundred. The mortality 
table, with deaths from tuberculosis excluded, is shown in the second 
column of Table II. By “tuberculosis not present” is here meant that 
there are no deaths from this disease; the effect of morbidity, due 
to the presence of the disease in a form not fata! and the increased 
ravages of other diseases under this favorable stilk 
contained in the table just described. The decided improvement 
shown in survival is due solely to the elimination of cases of tubercu- 
losis with fatal termination. The initial group of 100,000 men at age 
twenty, under these conditions, would contain 95.132 survivors at age 
thirty, 89,479 at age forty, and 101 at age one hundred. 


condition, are 


The fourth column gives the difference between the second and 
third, and shows the loss in survivors due to the presence of tubercu- 
losis. For example, if there were no deaths from tuberculosis there 


would be 1821 more survivors at age thirty than at present, 3372 more 
at age forty, etc. The completed table would show the maximum 
increase in survivors to be 5517 at age sixty-two. The higher ages of 
the table indicate that the elimination of tuberculosis wou'd have a 
decided effect on the longevity of the race. At age eighty the number 
of survivors is increased from 19,839 to 22,717; that is, by 2878. This 


is an increase of more than fourteen per cent. At age ninety the 
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increase is Over seventeen per cent. If the data wete at hand to 
construct the table at higher ages with great precision, a careful study 
of the combined effect of tuberculosis and other preventable diseases 
would probably show that under more favorable circumstances, with 
these diseases eliminated, the limiting age of man could be extended to 
one hundred and fifty years and even higher. In other words, it is 
not unlikely that the limiting age of man lies somewhere near one 
hundred and fifty, and that he is now prevented from attaining this 
age by the presence of a multitude of factors which are coming to be 
recognized as preventable. By this increase in the period of longevity 
it must be understood, of course, that the decline in the vital forces 
does not begin until a much later time in life than under present con- 
ditions, that both mental and physical vigor may normally continue 
long after age one hundred has been passed, and that the period 
which now corresponds to the weakness and senility of old age should 
not arrive under ideal conditions until after age one hundred and 
twenty-five... The general effect would be to appreciably raise the 
whole latter end of the curve of survival, causing it to touch at one 
hundred and fifty instead of one hundred, as now, and to add from 
fifteen to twenty-five years to the average lifetime of the whole race. 


TABLE III.—COMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING THE DEATH RATE PER AN- 
NUM PER 1,000 PERSONS FOR CERTAIN AGES BETWEEN 20 AND 60; (a2) BY THE 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE TABLE OF MORTALITY, (b) BY THE UNITED STATES 
TWELFTH CENSUS RETURNS FOR MALES, WHEN TUBERCULOSIS IS PRESENT, 
WHEN NOT PRESENT, AND THE DIFFERENCE. 


Deatu Rate Per ANNUM PER 1,000. 


American WHEN TUBERCULOSIS IS 











AGE. | Experience | Difference. 

Table. | 

| Present. Not Present. | 

-—- ca Se eT me 
ted 7,805 | 6,040 4,59 1,450 
egy | 8,065 7,020 5,021 1,999 
oc. 3 8,427 7.416 5,298 2'118 
ges) ce:.t 8,946 | 8,320 6,183 2,137 
40....... 9,794 9,417 7,376 2/041 
Beco) se 11,163 | 11,211 9,225 1.986 
ae 13,781 | 13,926 11,915 2,011 
S5...:.. 18,571 18,471 16,335 2)136 
eee 26,693 25,177 22/981 2/196 


The above table deals with the important matter of death rates. 
For the purpose of comparison, the death rates by the American 
Experience Mortality Table, the one now employed by most life 
insurance companies in this country to compute their premiums and 
reserves, are given. By the death rate as shown in this table is meant 
the number of deaths occurring in a year in a group of one thousand 
persons living at the given age. Thus, when tuberculosis is present, 
the death rate at age twenty is 6.040; if tuberculosis were not present 
the death rate would be 4.590. This is another way of stating that 
1.450 deaths per one thousand of population at this age is due to this 
disease. The difference column increases slightly, but does not vary 
much from two per thousand. This shows that advanced age is no 
protection against’ tuberculosis. Indeed, the danger of exposure to it 
is somewhat greater at age sixty than at age twenty. Statisticians 
have not infrequently fallen into the error of comparing the deaths 
from tuberculosis with deaths from all causes; and because this ratio 
decreases at the higher ages, have inferred that tuberculosis is not 
much to be dreaded after the age of forty. The fact is we are more 
likely to notice the disease at age twenty-five, because it is the cause 
of two out of every seven deaths; whereas, at age sixty it is the cause 
of two out of every twenty-five deaths. Other diseases which were 
not active at age twenty-five are decimating the population at age 
sixty at the rate of twenty-three per thousand. Moreover, as the 
population at twenty-five is much larger than at age sixty the number 
of deaths from tuberculosis in the former group is very much larger 
than in the latter. A glance at Table I. will make this point clear. 
But we cannot compare the mortality of the disease at different ages 
unless we observe groups at these ages containing precisely the same 
number of people. According to the table under discussion, in a 
population of one million aged twenty-five, 1199 deaths would occur 
within the year from tuberculosis. In a population of one million 
aged sixty, 2186 deaths would occur from the same cause, or 197 more 
fatal terminations under like conditions would happen at age sixty 
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than .at age twenty-five. It seems essential then that this falla-, 
should be corrected, and the public warned that age is no protectic» 
from this disease, and exposure to it is attended with more and mor» 
danger with increasing age. 


TABLE IV.—COMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING AT CERTAIN AGES THE TOT 
NUMBER OF YEARS OF FUTURE LIFETIME WHICH WILL BE LIVED BY TH 
SURVIVORS OF 100,000 MALES AT AGE TWENTY. 














ToTaL Future LIFETIME IN YEARS WHEN 
TUBERCULOSIS 
AGE. SSS ns EO 5 Le. Loss in Years. 
Is Not Present. | Is Present. 
DONT Cs ok 4,566,480 | 4,323,068 243,412 
Moiese. 3,593,043 359,292 233,751 
e265 Nae 2,671,451 | 2,465,821 205,630 
SR hag aes 1,817,076 | 1,654,490 162,586 
SRT Pe 1,062,496 | 952,505 | 109,991 
(EE, A eee 470,064 413,651 56,413 
ES A 121,523 | 104,768 16,755 
"REE ae 11,752 9,916 1,836 











A subject of particular interest in this connection is the loss in 
future years of lifetime due to tuberculosis. A brief consideration is 
sufficient to show that in a large community thousands of years of 
lifetime are cut off by the accelerated death of individuals within the 
group. The actual number of years lost can be easily determined 
from the mortality tables set forth in Table II., and the results are 
given in the above Table IV. The table is a comparative one, showing 
at certain ages the total number of years of future lifetime which will 
be lived by the survivors of one hundred thousand males at age 
twenty when tuberculosis is not present and when tuberculosis is 
present. An examination of the table shows that the survivors at 
age sixty would have 1,062,496 years of future lifetime before them 
if tuberculosis were not present, and that under normal conditions 
with tuberculosis present the survivors at age sixty have 952,505 years 
of future lifetime to live, a loss of 109,991 years of future lifetime 
due to the presence of tuberculosis. In like manner it is seen that 
at age twenty the total loss in years of future lifetime sustained by a 
group of one hundred thousand young men is 243,412 years. A con- 
sideration of the column headed “Loss in Years” will make clear, 
even to the layman, how it happens that the presence of tuberculosis 
can bring financial loss to the community. We have at this age a 
loss of 243,412 years, most of which occurs before the young men, who 
are now twenty, attain the age of seventy. Assuming in round num- 
bers for purposes of illustration that 200,000 of these years of future 
lifetime are lost by the original group of one hundred thousand sur- 
vivors aged twenty before they attain age seventy, it is clear that these 
years are lost during the wealth-producing period of life. If each 
year represents a loss of one hundred dollars in wealth to the nation, 
we should have a loss on this group of $20,000,000. There were in 
1900 over seven hundred thousand young men in this country twenty 
years of age; accordingly, the loss which the country must expect 
to sustain on this group is in round numbers $140,000,000. In a later 
table we shall see that the capitalized or present value, with interest 
assumed at five per cent, of the loss on this particular group of young 
men on a wealth-producing basis of one hundred dollars per annum 
until age seventy is exactly $25,332,569. These facts are pointed out 
at this time in order to emphasize how and where the loss due to 
tuberculosis or any other disease occurs. The presence of a disease 
in any group of persons or in any community inevitably decreases the 
total future lifetime of that group, and a direct measure of the loss 
due to such disease must be found in the number of years taken out 
of the life of the group. 

It is interesting to examine the effect of tuberculosis on the ex- 
pectation of life. By the expectation of life at any age is meant the 
average future of after lifetime at that age. To determine it, there- 
fore, it is only necessary to divide the total years of future lifetime 
given in Table IV. at any age by the number of survivors given in 
Table II. at that age, adding one-half year to the quotient to provide 
for the fact that deaths on the average occur uniformly throughout 
the year, so that in the long run the average length of life in the year 
of death is six months, or one-half year. The two columns giving the 
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oxpectation of life in Table V. were obtained in this manner. 


Our chief interest lies, however, not so much in the columns them- ~ 


selves as in their difference, for it is the effect of tuberculosis in short- 
ening the average future lifetime which we are seeking. . Although 
there may be more or less error in the statistics from which the two 


TABLE V.—COMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING AT CERTAIN AGES THE COM- 
PLETE EXPECTATION OF LIFE AND THE LOSS IN SAME DUE TO THE PRES- 
ENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS. 








CoMPLETE EXPECTATION OF LIFE WHEN 
TUBERCULOSIS IS 








AGE ee CESARE Loss in 
Not Present. Present. years. days. 
Gets gack vy wdod 46,165 43,731 | 2 158 
Sa aR Rege: 38,269 36,501 } 1 280 
WR hen ote dian: 30,356 29,203 | 1 56 
| Sean ea 22,751 22,034 sa 262 
| _ EERE ee reer 15,799 "15,395 er 147 
i vica henge bars 10,008 9,812 ot 72 
Se oe a he ore 5,849 5,781 aa 25 
GOSS Se wmiahkin 3,431 3,404 a 10 








main columns arc derived, these errors being of like nature will mostly 
disappear in taking the difference of the columns. Considerable 
reliance, therefore, may be placed upon the column in Table IV. 
giving the “Loss in Years” of total future lifetime, and in the present 
table giving the “Loss in Years and Days” in expectation of life. Table 
V. shows that the expectation of life of every person in the com- 
munity aged twenty years is reduced two years and one hundred and 
fifty-eight days by tuberculosis. Even at age forty, the loss in the 
expectation of life is one year and fifty-six days, and the figures are 
not materially reduced, when the age is considered in connection 
therewith, at the more advanced ages. 
(End of Part I., to be continued in Part II.) 





THE REJUVENATION OF A MANAGER. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 


Not many years ago a young man, who may seem more real if he 
is furnished with the name of Hobson, distinguished himself by writ- 
ing an unusually large amount of life insurance in a comparatively 
short time. His work attracted the attention of an agency director 
and Hobson was elated and surprised when he was offered the posi- 
tion of a manager. Of course he accepted it and entered upon a 
career which he had every right to regard as an unusual success. At 
this time his powers were still undeveloped, or he lacked experience 
or something. At any rate, he planned in a decidedly fragmentary 
manner, and made but a slight effort to build up an agency organiza- 
tion. However, he had what we sometimes call a genius for secur- 
ing applications, and his personal exploits attracted a number of 
men of character and ability. He contracted with them, equipped 
them with ordinary supplies, spent a week in the field with each, and 
then left them to survive or perish. As they were of hardy stock, 
most of them survived, and Hobson made a fairly creditable record as 
a manager. 

For some years all went well, but in time insurance companies and 
solicitors multiplied and applications seemed to cost more energy. 
Quarrels broke out among men in high places, scandals were rife and 
the newspapers and magazines fattened upon them. The public not 
only began to be suspicious of an institution that it had never at any 
time received with open arms, and the legislatures in various States 
were wrought up to a high pitch. The outcome of it all was that 
severe restrictions were put upon the business of life insurance, and 
Hobson found himself hedged in at many points. His income suf- 
fered severely. He was not only compelled to accept terminal as a 
substitute for continuous renewals, but to consent to the gradual 
abolition of the income he had already established. He took it to 
heart and became morose, discouraged and indolent. The business of 
his agency not only declined, but his personal writing fell off from 
$400,000 to $100,000 a year. As he now abandoned such slight efforts 
as he had been accustomed to make to stimulate his agents, a number 
of them left him. 

As he had done good service in the past, his company dealt gently 
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with him, but reminded him occasionally that other managers were 
active and that he could and ought to be. Nevertheless Hobson did 
not mend his ways, and at last the company lightened his responsi- 
bilities and gave him a hint by cutting off a strip of territory. Hob- 
son now opened his eyes, looked around and realized that he would 
soon be ancient history if he did not bestir himself. As he was not 
yet an old man he was unwilling to be shelved, and he began to 
exert himself with might and main. He visited a number of agencies 
in great cities and acquainted himself with the methods of men who 
were producing as much business in a month as he did in a year. 
He saw that other solicitors were securing millions of new business 
and were keeping up their efforts with undiminished ardor, notwith- 
standing they suffered from the same restrictions as himself, and 
he went home and planned a new beginning. 

Hobson now purposed to operate intensely rather than extensively. 
He determined to solicit one place thoroughly at a time and he de- 
cided to give his attention first to Ecks, a city of 50,000 inhabitants 
and the largest in his field. Accordingly, he rented an office and em- 
ployed a bright and energetic young man to list the names in the 
city directory, omitting those that were debarred from the priv- 
ileges of life insurance because of sex, occupation or race. Hobson’s 
company had two examiners at this point and the city boasted of a 
number of banks. In the interest of collections, discounts and gen- 
eral business, the banks were always willing to furnish information, 
and they looked over the sheets of the list of prospects as rapidly as 
the young man completed them. When the banks had made their 
report the sheets were passed on to the two examiners and the names 
of many ineligible persons were removed. Hobson now adopted the 
theory that it is the business of a solicitor to obtain applications 
rather than to collect information, and when the banks and ex- - 
aminers were unable to report on a name, the young man was in- 
structed to take up the matter himself and make careful inquiries 
until he was able to complete his record. It was about three months 
before the list received final correction, but in four weeks several 
thousand names were available for soliciting purposes, and Hobson 
was now prepared to make a vigorous assault. 

On taking stock of his field force, Hobson found that he had six 
fairly good men at this time, two of whom were strong as closers. 
He called them all together at his main office and, while the list of 
Ecks’ prospects was being made, put them through the most thorough 
and rigorous training that he could in a brief time. When the psy- 
chological moment had arrived, the citizens of Ecks were treated to 
a bit of novelty one day. Seven men dressed exactly alike stepped 
off the train and walked briskly toward the business part of the city. 
They were not actually uniformed, but the cloth out of which their 
clothing was made had a decidedly characteristic appearance, and 
the fact that they were together strongly suggested a uniformed 
squad of'some kind. They each wore what appeared to be a fra- 
ternity pin, and if anyone had found his curiosity unendurable and 
had paused to inquire what kind of an army was invading Ecks, he 
would have noticed that the supposed pin was a plain gold button 
bearing the words, “The Blank Life Insurance Company.” How- 
ever, Hobson and his six associates continued their progress and in 
a few minutes arrived at the leading hotel. When they had regis- 
tered and been assigned to their rooms, they took up their march to 
Hobson’s office, which was located on the main street about five 
squares distant. For three months now this little band of men were 
seen on the streets of Ecks together, one, two and often three and 
four times in a day. From the hotel to the office or the office to the 
hotel they went en masse whenever it was convenient. They ate at 
the same table, attended lodges or church together and gave the im- 
pression of being inseparable. As a result, they were soon the best 
known and the most talked-of persons in the city. 

However, Hobson had not expected to write applications by a 
perpetual dress parade. The idea of dressing his men exactly alike 
so that while together they would give the impression of being in 
uniform was merely to attract attention and produce the effect of 
an advertisement. In this he was even more successful than he had 
hoped. The fact that life insurance solititors were fearless enough 
to announce their calling openly, not only excited the admiration of 
most persons, but the newspapers praised, exploited and even made 
sport of the “Terrible Seven.” Of course, nothing could have served 
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Hobson’s purpose better. So long as he could keep himself before 
the public, he did not object to furnishing entertainment, and his 
entire good nature won him both friends and business. 

The exact method by which Hobson operated at Ecks, however, was 
something like this: The six solicitors were instructed to announce 
that they were making what is known in certain circles as a whirl- 
wind canvas. It was really true that, while Ecks was to all appear- 
ances a wealthy and prosperous city, it was rather behind in the matter 
of life insurance. The Blank Company did not have more than 
$500,000 at risk here, and the solicitors pointed out that Zee, a place 
of only 15,000, could afford $1,000,000. There were legitimate reasons 
for this apparent shortcoming on the part of Ecks, but the solicitors 
did not go into these. They simply announced that it was the de- 
termination of their manager to bring Ecks up to first place in the 
briefest possible time, and they appealed to the pride of the citizens. 
Everybody took it seriously to heart, a great excitement was raised 
and applications began to come in rapidly. In every case the solici- 
tors urged immediate action. They talked as if the fate of the uni- 
verse depended upon getting a certain amount of insurance written 
each day and conducted themselves as if no other insurance company 
existed. They did not assert that this was positively the last oppor- 
tunity that would ever visit the citizens of Ecks, but they put this 
kind of a spirit into everything that they did. After the fever was 
once aroused, nobody stopped to inquire what all the fuss was about. 
Everybody yielded to it, accepted it as seriously as Hobson and his 
associates, and added something to the furore. Old policyholders 
entered the melee, representatives of other companies flocked to 
Ecks, and the whirlwind canvas developed into a hurricane. Hobson 
was not in the least troubled by competitors, for he was confiderit 
that he could get all the business that he worked hard for, and he was 
justified by the result. He and his associates operated in Ecks nearly 
three months and reported a total business during this time of about 
$600,000. The policies delivered ranged in size from $1000 to $100,- 
ooo. Hobson himself and the two members of his force that were 
strongest devoted themselves largely to closing while the other four 
members prospected, agitated, prepared the way and secured appli- 
cations when they could. 

Hobson was now convinced that his new method was practicable 
and he began to make a general application of it. As cities and 
towns were most convenient of access, and as there were places in 
his field in which no representative of his company had ever appeared, 
he decided to postpone the problem of reaching farmers indefinitely. 
He and his corps simply entered_an adjoining county and developed 
business as they had at Ecks. In eighteen months they had covered 
the entire field, and the rejuvenated manager found that he had 
gained about $2,000,000 in new business reported. 

In general, a city or town was canvassed as long as it yielded 
results. In some places applications were abundant, and in others 
they seemed scarce. In a city of 6000, $125,000 in new business was 
secured in five weeks, while another city of 6500 yielded but $40,000 
in two weeks and was then apparently exhausted. In certain coun- 
ties it was found more practicable for Hobson and his corps to make 
their headquarters at the county seat and canvas the towns in pairs. 
Sometimes the seven men exhausted a city of 2000 in less than a 
week. 

The young man who had taken charge of the prospects at Ecks 
was made a permanent part of the routine. He developed a gift for 
list making and during the first eighteen months he acted as a sort 
of advance agent for Hobson and his company. With the assistance 
of commercial reports, banks, examiners and friendly policyholders, 
he was able to keep his associates busy. After he had covered the 
entire field he devoted his attention to improving the list and in 
keeping it free of dead material. 

Hobson now adopted the intensive method for good and all. With 
practice he found that he could do more work in less time, and he 
was presently able to cover his field once a year. Of course, ambi- 
tious men were once more attracted to him and ultimately he or- 
ganized a second corps. With the two corps he hopes to get over his 
field twice a year and:double the amount of his annual business. In 
addition to the two corps of traveling solicitors, he keeps a local rep- 
resentative in all counties having a population of 35,000 or upwards. 


ALCOHOL A BREEDER OF DISEASE. 

There was in session in Washington last week the “Americ 
Society for the Study of Alcohol and other Drug Narcotics.” 
was attendéd by many gentlemen eminent in the medical pr 
fession, who related the results of their investigation and practic: 
experiences of the relation of the use of alcohol upon the huma: 
system. The reports of these sessions are interesting, from whic! 
we make the following extracts: 


Dr. Hall, who is professor of physiology in the Northwestern Uni 
versity, asserted that the following facts, based on the best evi- 
dence, may be considered as authoritative, and practically proved in 
scientific circles: 

Alcohol is a waste product of tissue metabolism and produces 2 
toxic effect on living substances. In common with other toxic sub- 
stances it is oxidized in the body. 

This oxidization is a means of defense, as the products are far less 
injurious than the alcohol. Because of this defensive oxidization of 
alcohol, which takes place largely in the liver, the indigestion of more 
than a slight amount of that substance makes the body more liable 
to other toxic invasions. 

Alcohol cannot, in the nature of the case, be considered a food. 
It decreases the efficiency of muscles, glands and nervous system. 
It is a narcotic in its drug action, and given in minute doses to lower 
animals seriously impairs fecundity and increases degeneration and 
race suicide. 

Prof. Wiley, chemist of the Department of Agriculture, decided 
that no other substance is so deceptive and dangerous an influence, 
especially in proprietary drugs which are sold as tonics. The effect 
in quieting the system, attributed to the tonic actions of the drugs, 
was, in reality, he said, narcotic and depressant, covering up and con- 
cealing the damage, at the same time provoking a craze and demand 
for its continuation in the future. 

Alcohol as a preservative and a narcotic in the so-called tonics and 
stimulants was dangerous. Many drugs on the market, he added, 
owe their popularity entirely to the alcohol they contain, and this 
is of the poorest and most dangerous form. 

Dr. MacDonald of Washington declared that he would have every 
inebriate studied as a sick man. All the facts of his ancestors, his 
training, nutrition, surroundings, growth, and diseases tabulated and 
grouped. 

“First find the exact nature of his disease,” said Dr. MacDonald. 
“Then break up the breeding places, and the problem is settled.” 

Dr. Achard of Asheville, N. C., affirmed the former theories of 
alcohol being a remedy for tuberculosis were false. Directly and 
indirectly, he said, its effects increase the fatality and diminish the 
power of resistance. 

A: comparison of mortality statistics of consumption treated with 
alcohol and those treated without it showed, he asserted, that over 
sixty per cent of the former died, while only twenty-five per cent of 
the latter died. 

“The man with weak lungs who takes alcohol in any form,” said 
Dr. Achard, “is favoring its growth and development, and no other 
drug is so dangerous in its injurious effects, particulary on the lungs.” 

Dr. Marcy asserted that medical and hygienic study based in sta- 
tistics and mortality tables indicated that alcohol as a beverage was a 
most active cause of degeneration and disease among the colored 
and illiterate class of the South; that unrestrained use of alcohol 
he characterized as literally anarchy in which life and property were 
in constant peril. All the leaders recognized, he declared, that the 
alcoholic problem had a sanitary side of the most absorbing interest, 
and this must be recognized and become a part of the practical life 
of every community. 

The unsettled conditions of home life, the prejudices and conflicts 
of races inseparable to the evolution of a new South, must have no 
complications from alcohol and forces that are destructive to all 
healthy growth. Industrial progress and development of the vast 
resources of the South are obstructed and retarded unless alcohol and 
its use as a beverage could be controlled or suppressed. 

Dr. Parks, who is editor of The Altruist, said that many of the 
characteristics of the effects of alcohol on the body were governed 
by the race and nationality. 

To the Englishman, he said, alcohol brought repose and comfort; 
in the Frenchman it created excitement and interest, to the German 
it was anaesthetic, to the Italian it was courage and force, to the 
Irishman it was sense enjoyment, to the American alcohol simply 
gave a feeling of power and capacity without any pronounced types. 

The negro was not, he asserted, an inebriate as a race. He drank 
to quiet excitement and to give relief. The Jew, too, was not a race 
drinker. Alcohol to him was simply a sedative. The Russian took 
alcohol in the place of food, and his drinking is a very marked char- 
acteristic. 

The consensus of opinion expressed by the learned doctors who 
participated in the discussion was to the effect that alcohol had little 


or no use as a remedial agent, and that as a beverage it was highly 


detrimental to health and its use exposed the user to many and va- 


rious diseases. 
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MINIMUM TUBERCULOSIS LOSS RATES, 


Total Capitalized and Annual Monetary Losses in United States 
—Tables Showing the Ravages of Tuberculosis and the 
Money Values Destroyed by the Disease. 


James W. GLover, ProressoR OF MATHEMATICS AND INSURANCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


Few people are aware of the enormous loss in wealth which this 
country suffers on account of tuberculosis. The amount of this loss 
has a special significance when considered in connection with the cost 
of an organized campaign having for its object the practical elimina- 
tion of tuberculosis. To accomplish this result it is essential that 
extensive and continuous financial assistance be forthcoming for a 
considerable period of years, and the question arises as to how much 
the nation or State would be justified in spending to check the disease 
within its boundaries. I have considered this subject in some detail, 
and derived tables from the population and vital statistics of the 
Twelfth Census of the United States, by means of which the mone- 
tary loss sustained by a community of given population can easily be 
computed.’ These tables were derived by the application of well- 
known actuarial processes, the object being to determine the monetary 
loss rate per individual at each age based upon some unit of net 
wealth-producing capacity. 

Without entering into details the method may be briefly outlined as 
follows: It is assumed that on the average each male member of the 
community can add a net sum of one hundred dollars each year to the 
wealth of the community. This ability to produce wealth is assumed 
to continue until age seventy, and then cease. The total gain which 
is thus contributed is found for each age, and the equivalent capital- 
ized sum is computed, taking into account the interest factor—five per 
cent—and the mortality factor, determining the probable length of 
life. The gain in wealth is first computed on the assumption that there 
are no deaths from tuberculosis, and then again on the assumption 
that the conditions as regards tuberculosis are those which now pre- 
vail. The gain in the former case will, of course, be greater than in 
the latter, because with deaths from tuberculosis eliminated people 
would live longer, and hence contribute for a longer period of years 
to the wealth of the community. This excess, which would be realized 
if there were no deaths from tuberculosis, is the monetary loss which 
the community must suffer owing to the presence of the disease. 
Technically speaking, the difference between the capitalized value of 
the future net wealth-producing capacity of an individual in a com- 
munity at a given age, first on the assumption that tuberculosis is 
not present, and then on the assumption that it is present, is the 
loss which the community must inevitably sustain on that individual 
so long as the disease remains unchecked in the community. Table 
VI. gives these figures for certain ages. 


TABLE VI.—PRESENT OR CAPITALIZED VALUE AT CERTAIN AGES COM- 
PUTED WITH FIVE PER CENT INTEREST OF A WEALTH INCREMENT OF $100 
PER ANNUM, CONTINUING UNTIL AGE SEVENTY. 

















| WHEN TUBERCULOSIS IS } 

AGE Bn Sn gp i ee eee 5 ee Loss in Value at 
| } Each Age. 
| Not Present. Present. 

——_—__-——_ | 
3 3 } 3 
y PRES : 1,642.29 1,594.78 47.51 
Re iscaliecs 1,589.44 1,543.63 | 45.81 
| aE ee 1,522.37 1,481.16 41.21 
1,438.62 1,402.92 35.70 
1,337.78 1,308.06 29.72 
1,214.80 1,190.59 24.21 
1,066 . 86 1,048.14 18.72 
887.08 | 873.88 | 13.20 
667.79 660. 28 7.51 








The second column shows that if tuberculosis were not present the 
capitalized value, computed at five per cent, of the yearly $100 wealth 
additions produced by the young man aged twenty, working until age 
seventy, would be $1,642.29, while according to the third column the 
capitalized value of the annual $100 wealth increments of the same 
young man under prevailing conditions, that is, with tuberculosis pres- 
ent, is reduced to $1,594.78. The difference, which represents the 
capitalized value of the loss at this age, is $47.51. The loss appears to 
decrease with the age, beginning with $47.51 at age twenty and de- 
creasing to $7.51 at age sixty. The decrease is not uniform, and it is 
easily seen that most of the loss is sustained on the group between the 
ages twenty and forty. This is to be expected, as the younger gen- 
eration, having an earning capacity until age seventy, will be con- 
tributing to the wealth of the nation for a longer period of time. 
This difference column contains the fundamental loss rates arrived at 
in this investigation, and with its aid we are able to compute the 
monetary loss sustained by any community with a considerable degree 
of precision, bearing in mind, of course, that we are here dealing only 
with male lives between ages twenty and sixty, both inclusive, on the 
assumption that they can produce wealth at the unit rate of one hundred 
dollars per annum until age seventy or previous death. Knowing the 
loss sustained by a community on this annual wealth-producing basis, 
it becomes merely a problem of multiplication to determine the loss 
sustained by the community on the same group when the actual 
annual wealth-producing capacity per individual has been exactly 
determined. 

The distinguishing feature of the method here described is that 
under certain stated conditions the loss in value at each age is given. 
If the conditions were otherwise as to wealth-producing capacity, or 
the age at which it ceases, the final results could be computed with 
equal facility from the mortality tables herein derived. The column 
giving the loss in value at each age, it must be remembered, gives the 
capitalized or present value of future losses per individual. It repre- 
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sents the average loss at the given age sustained by the community 
on every individual in the community of that age. I wish particularly 
to emphasize that this is not the loss sustained on each individual only 
who dies of tuberculosis, but on each and every individual in the 
community within the above defined group of males. The practical 
effect of all this is to make the determination of the monetary loss 
due to tuberculosis depend upon a knowledge of the population of 
the community by ages. 

The figures obtained above were first applied to determine the total 
loss sustained in the United States. I give herewith a table showing 
the loss for certain age groups, it not being deemed necessary to 
extend the table to the detail involved in giving each individual age. 


TABLE VII—TABLE SHOWING THE CAPITALIZED OR PRESENT VALUE, 
COMPOUNDED ANNUALLY AT FIVE PER CENT OF THE LOSS DUE TO TUBER- 
CULOSIS ON THE MALE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES FOR QUIN- 
QUENNIAL AGE GROUPS BETWEEN AGES 20 AND 60 ON THE BASIS OF A 
WEALTH-PRODUCING CAPACITY OF $100 PER ANNUM UNTIL AGE 70. 

















AGE. Population, 1900. Total Loss. 
$ 

eS Ae a es 3,684,373 174,084,182 
ENR cana ia RS 6,963,450 322,936,476 
oe ee Lage i ap 9,894,587 437,914,519 
oe RE mene 12,530,921 525,873,205 
OE Eee 14,799,693 588,827,939 
OS EE | 16,644,928 629,784,069 
NOES act whet | 18,214,201 656,159,169 
Se area. | 19,637,898 671,018,025 





An examination of this table shows that at the date of the twelfth 
census the number of males living over twenty and under twenty-five 
years of age, that is, in the group 20-24, was 3,684,373. The loss 
sustained on this group is $174,084,182. Table VII. also shows that the 
loss sustained on the age group 20-29 is $525,873,205, while the loss 
sustained on the age group 20-60 is $671,018,025. It thus appears that 
most of the loss will be sustained on that portion of the group between 
ages twenty and forty. In order to show more clearly how all the 
figures in this table were obtained the following supplementary table 
is given: 

TABLE VIII—TABLE SHOWING THE CAPITALIZED OR PRESENT VALUE, 
COMPOUNDED ANNUALLY AT 5%, OF THE LOSS DUE TO TUBERCULOSIS 
ON THE MALE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES FOR AGES 20 TO 24 ON 
THE BASIS OF A WEALTH-PRODUCING CAPACITY OF $100 PER ANNUM UNTIL 
AGE 70. 











AcE. | Population, 1900. Loss Rate. | Total Loss. 
| $ $ 

| eee 743,687 47.51 35,332,569 
| Ee 739,047 47.67 35,230,370 
| ROR ores 745,491 47.49 35,403,368 
SRR: | 721 847 47.04 33,955,683 
_ ah ee eal 734,301 46.47 34,122,967 
a. SR FS ee | 174,084,182 








It relates only to the group of males over age twenty and under age 
twenty-five. There were, according to Table VIII., 743,687 living at 
age twenty. The loss rate at this age is $47.51. Multiplying these 
numbers together we have $35,332,569 as the present or capitalized 
value of the loss which will be sustained on this group before they 
reach age seventy. There were 739,047 in the age group twenty-one. 
The loss rate is $47.67, the loss $35,230,370. At age twenty-two the 
number living was 745,491, the loss rate $47.49, the loss $35,403,368; 
similarly for ages twenty-three and twenty-four. Adding up the losses 
sustained on these five ages, we obtain the total loss $174,084,182 given 
in the preceding table on the age group 20-24. It appears then that the 
total loss which will be sustained by the United States on the male 
population between ages twenty and sixty had a capitalized value at 
the beginning of this century of $671,018,025. Since the producing 
capacity of one hundred dollars per annum was assumed to cease at 
age seventy all this loss will be sustained during the first half of the 
present century. The wealth-producing basis, of course, is an economic 
factor more or less subject to the variation of opinion. Some writers 
have taken three hundred dollars to represent the average wealth- 
producing capacity per annum. This would mean a total loss, whose 
present or capitalized value is $2,013,054,075. While these figures are 
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startling in magnitude, I wish to emphasize that they are more t!:": 
conservative, and may with certainty be set down as minimum figur. 
The chief and almost self-evident circumstances which tend to ma’ 
the results minimum are the following: 

(a). They are based upon reported deaths from pulmonary tuberc 
losis. It is well known that these reported cases are considerab 
below the actual number. The Hon. S. N. D. North, director of ti 
Bureau of the Census, says in his report on tuberculosis in the Unite 
States, prepared for the International Congress on Tuberculosis, th: 
“There is a large margin of possible error and probably of unde: 
statement in the recorded deaths from tuberculosis even in the regis 
tration area.” It is unnecessary to go into any detail here as to th: 
causes which lead to the concealment of or failure to return deaths 
from this disease. 

(b). The figures given are based on cases of pulmonary. tubercu- 
losis with fatal termination, hence the effect in the decrease in length 
but not in breadth of life is considered. It is sufficient to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the presence of tuberculosis in a community in- 
volves a tremendous increase in morbidity; that cases without fatal 
termination are far more numerous than those with fatal termina- 
tion; that tuberculosis morbidity subjects the community to the attack 
of other diseases, with the result that many of such cases, owing to 
lowered vitality, terminate fatally; that the earning or wealth-pro- 
ducing period in both fatal and non-fatal cases of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis or other diseases which have invaded the community owing to 
tuberculosis morbidity must necessarily be considerably diminished. 
The loss rates obtained in the preceding computations are based upon 
the assumption that the individual can produce wealth at the average 
rate of one hundred dollars per annum until the age of seventy, but 
it is clear that the tuberculosis individual must be incapacitated 
whether the case terminates fatally or not for a number of years 
within the wealth-producing period. During these years instead of 
adding he is actually subtracting wealth from the community. The 
individual with lowered vitality produces smaller wealth increment, 
and the individual who cannot work becomes a financial burden upon 
the community. 

(c). The present figures relate only to males between ages twenty 
and sixty working until age seventy. The loss due to the burden 
of tuberculosis on the male population under twenty and over sixty is 
not counted. As it happens that members of these groups are largely 
dependent upon the productive capacity of the main group between 
ages twenty and sixty, it follows that tuberculosis in these dependent 
groups must serve to produce a greater drain upon the supporting 
group. 

(d). The loss results refer to a fixed time and to a particular 
group; namely, the capitalized value of the future loss which will be 
sustained on the group living at that fixed time between ages twenty 
and sixty. It is evident that as this group moves on in time, other 
groups of the. living will come in to take its place, and upon these new 
groups additional losses will be sustained. For example, the group 
now living between ages 15-19 in five years will be a group between 
ages 20-24, a group upon which we have seen the loss is very great. 

(e) The monetary loss due to tuberculosis among females has not 
been considered at all. 

When the appropriate statistical material is available, the methods 
set forth in this paper may be employed to determine the loss on all 
these omitted factors, but for the purpose of clearness of presentation 
it was decided to confine the attention to the definite group of wage- 
earners between ages twenty and sixty. The results obtained on this 
group are comparatively free from the criticism of personal estimate. 
Moreover, with all the elements above mentioned omitted, the magni- 
tude of these minimum figures should sharply call the attention of our 
legislative bodies and others in authority to the fact that they have here 
a great problem confronting them. In addition to the suffering, misery 
and untimely death due to tuberculosis, the country is constantly 
subjected to a tremendous financial drain. If the minimum value ot 
this financial loss can be determined are we not justified in expending 
a large fraction of this minimum amount, if it can be shown that such 
expenditure will result in the elimination of a corresponding pro- 
portion of the fatal terminations from tuberculosis? 

The practical question arises as to what the annual loss may be. I 
give in the following table both the annual and total capitalized losses 
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for the United States, based on the enumerated population in 1900 
and the estimated population in 1908: 


MINIMUM ANNUAL AND TOTAL LOSSES ON TUBERCULOSIS IN THE UNITED 











STATES. 
YEAR Population. | Annual Loss. Total Capitalized Loss. 
a $ $ 
1Q0B io cia 76,212,168 36,756,228 671,018,025 
EOGR ote ss oon 86,970,173 | 41,944,737 765,738,924 








The annual loss is obtained by merely spreading the total loss over 
a period of fifty years, and is the annual payment on a fifty-year 
annuity, whose present value computed at five per cent is equal to 
the total loss heretofore given. Fifty years was selected as the maxi- 
mum length of time within which the loss would be sustained, because 
those who are now twenty and over will have attained or passed the 
age of seventy after the lapse of fifty years. It is evident that the 
actual annual loss is not uniform but will be heavier in the earlier 
than in the later part of this fifty-year period. 

The table shows that the annual minimum loss in the United States, 
on the unit one hundred dollar wealth-producing basis, is at the 
present time, in round numbers, about forty-two million dollars. It 
thus apears that if this disease remains unchecked the total annual 
losses which this country will sustain during the next half century, on 
the group of wage-earners now living, is in excess of two billion 
dollars, and the capitalized value in 1908 of these losses, computed at 
five per cent, is about seven hundred and sixty-six million dollars. 
If we assume the average net wealth-producing capacity per indi- 
vidual to be more than one hundred dollars per annum, all the above 
losses will be proportionately increased. 

In the next paper I shall consider in detail the losses sustained by 
the State and city of New York. 





ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS. 


Free medical examination of policyholders every five years as a 
means of prolonging human life was suggested to the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, at their meeting last week, by Dr. Burnside 
Foster, editor of The St. Paul (Minn.) Medical Journal, and also 
a life insurance medical examiner. Such examinations, Dr. Foster 
declared, would reveal the incipient stages of unsuspected diseases that 
could be cured or whose progress could be materially retarded, and it 
would thus be possible to add five, ten or more years to the average 
longevity of policyholders. Such examinations could not be made 
compulsory, but Dr. Foster thought that the proposed innovation 
would be welcomed by policyholders once they realized the value and 
significance of it. 

The life extension committee of the Presidents’ Association will 
consider Dr. Foster’s suggestion. This committee has already in hand 
the proposition’ of Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University that the 
life companies should contribute financial aid to a campaign of health 
education, Prof. Fisher having declared that the general adoption of 
hygienic reforms would add fifteen years to the span of life in this 
country. The following are extracts from Dr. Foster’s paper: 


Modern medicine has, above all, two chief aims: the prevention of 
disease and the recognition of its earliest signs in the individual. In 
both of these aims the business of life insurance has an immense 
interest, since the nearer we approach to their accomplishment the 
more we add to human longevity. Prof. Fisher’s recent plea for con- 
certed action on the part of life insurance companies to lend their 
financial aid to the cause of preventive medicine is one which meets 
with my hearty sympathy and approval. 

Preventive medicine becomes more nearly an exact science all the 
time, and while its possibilities are far from being realized, this is not 
because of its own inexactness or shortcomings, but because the 
people have not yet awakened to the fact that those diseases which 
cause the greatest number of deaths and the greatest amount of 
suffering are actually preventable, if money enough is spent to prevent 
them. The only way to enlist all the people actively in the crusade 
against preventable disease is to present the subject as an economic 
one, which it surely is, and one which appeals directly to their pocket- 
books. I am glad that life insurance companies are beginning to be 
interested in it from this point of view. Its study will prove profit- 
able to them and will afford a most valuable object lesson to the 
people. 

As far as their policyholders are concerned, life insurance com- 


panies have two chief objects in view: First, that every policyholder 
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shall be physically sound when his policy is issued, and, second, that 
he shall live as long and pay as many annual premiums as possible. 
These two conditions are also of great importance to the policyholders 
themselves, because a low death rate means a smaller cost of in- 
surance and also because every one wants to live as long as possible. 
All life insurance companies are careful, some more so than others, 
to see that their risks are carefully selected; and, on the whole, I 
believe that the medical examinations for life insurance in this country 
are rigorously and honestly made, and that the great majority of 
accepted applicants are sound at the time their policies are issued. 
This, of course, is as it should be, but so far as I know no effort is made 
by any life insurance company to keep in touch with the physical 
condition of its policyholders after their policies are issued. Life 
insurance companies will, of course, admit that anything which would 
add five or ten or more years to the average longevity of their policy- 
holders, so that they would pay just that many more annual premiums, 
would be an immensely valuable stroke of business. I believe that this 
very thing is possible, although, of course, I would not go so far as to 
state anything definite as to the average increased longevity that might 
be brought about. * * * * Many persons die of kidney disease, 
of tuberculosis, of cancer, of diabetes, of heart disease, and of other 
diseases every year, and many millions of dollars are paid by the life 
insurance companies which have issued policies on the lives of these 
persons, who were sound when the policies were issued, and who might 
have lived much longer and paid many more annual premiums if the 
diseases which caused their deathsghad been recognized and properly 
treated in their earliest stages. These are the very diseases which 
figure most largely in your mortality tables. My contention is that it 
is perfectly possible to recognize, in many cases, the early signs of 
these diseases before the individual suspects that any evidence of 
disease is present, and that life insurance companies would save large 
amounts of money which they now pay in death losses by inaugurating 
a plan of systematic re-examination of all their policyholders at 
regular intervals, say every five years. This, of course, could not be 
made compulsory on all policyholders, but I believe that the great 
majority, if the reasons for the examination were explained to them, 
would be very glad to report to the medical examiner at a specified 
time and submit to the necessary examination. The expense to the 
companies would be trivial, and in certain cases where the policy- 
holder was insured in two or more companies the expense might be 
easily divided. * * * * 

It is as simple a problem to drive typhoid fever out of the United 
States as it was to banish yellow fever from Havana and from 
Panama. The medical profession has for years been pleading for 
governmental aid in their efforts to prevent preventable disease. It 
has pleaded to deaf ears. Let the immense influence of the life 
insurance companies be brought to bear upon the government in this 
matter, and those ears will be deaf no longer. Whether, gentlemen, 
the directors of the companies represented in this association see any 
merit in any definite suggestion I have made to you to-day or not, is 
a small matter compared with the immense educational value to the 
people of witnessing an active effort on the part of the great insti- 
tutions which you represent to prevent preventable disease and to add 
to human longevity. 


Upon the conclusion of Dr. Foster’s address-a discussion of the 
subject followed. 

Dr. Thomas H. Willard, medical director of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, presented an interesting computation in applying 
Dr. Foster’s proposition to the industrial business of the Metropolitan, 
and said that in order to recoup that company for the expenses of 
such an examination of policyholders, there would have to be an 
improvement in mortality of twenty-five per cent, spread over a period 
of five years. Whether such an experience could be hoped for he 
doubted, but he would be glad to see it. 

Dr. F. C. Wells, medical director of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, presented several objections to Dr. Foster’s proposition. 
Policyholders would become suspicious of the companies, and» would 
say the companies wanted to prevent them from taking out more 
insurance. He did not believe that the average policyholder now 
allowed five years to elapse without having a medical examination by 
his family physician, and if he had an honest physician who advised 
him conscientiously, the company would get the benefit of his advice. 
“T believe we are on the right track in taking up such a scheme for 
discussion,” said Dr. Wells, “but I think the best way to arrive at the 
results desired is by a campaign of education, and I would like to see 
the companies contribute to such a campaign by the use of pamphlets, 
books and other literature.” 

Dr. Oscar H. Rogers, medical director of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, characterized Dr. Foster’s proposition as being too 
expensive to be practicable. He said it would cost his company 
$700,000 a year for such medical examinations and $50,000 a year more 
for clerical work. Roughly speaking, from ten to twelve per cent of 
the mortality experienced by his company was from tuberculosis, but 
an examination of a policyholder once in five years would not save any 
substantial portion of the loss. Dr. Rogers thought the life companies 
could be of considerable benefit in safeguarding the public health by 
working along educational lines. 

Dr. Foster said he had not expected his suggestions would meet with 
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approval at this time, but he believed the time would come when pre- 
ventable diseases would really be prevented. 

The address was referred to the life extension committee of the 
association. 

The New England Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, 
Mass., was elected a member of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents at the latter’s regularly bi-monthly meeting on Friday, 
April 2. This is the second company admitted to membership this 
year, the North American Life Assurance Company of Toronto, Can., 
having joined in February. 





AN ERRONEOUS DIAGNOSIS. 

Not long ago a doctor who carried no life insurance, in reply to 
the query of a friend as to why he did not, said that he was uninsurable. 
The friend, feeling that inasmuch as doctors are frequently mis- 
taken as to other people’s ailments, they might be in error about 
themselves; so he succeeded, after a good deal of persuasion, in 
getting his friend, the doctor, to apply for insurance in a certain 
company which is well known for its rigid medical examinations, and 
the doctor passed. The friend now tells the doctor that when he 
needs the services of a physician he shall send for some other 
practitioner. 





SAVED FROM BANKRUPTCY BY HIS LIFE INSURANCE. 

A man engaged in a mercantile business got into difficulty through 
misrepresentations regarding a business which he purchased; in 
other words, he found himself in deep water, so to speak, and was 
forced to make an assignment. Temporarily he found himself almost 
without a dollar. He carried a large amount of life insurance. 
The annual premium on one large policy became due about this time, 
and the accumulation of dividends on this policy, which stood to his 
credit, was sufficient to pay the premium on the policy and more. 
He then borrowed on his policies a large sum of money, sufficient, as 
he expresses it, “to stand him on his feet again”; and he is now, after 
a number of years, successful, has a nice property, and he has the 
money borrowed on his policies repaid, the documents being snugiy 
deposited in his own safe. It is needless to add that this gentleman 
is an enthusiastic champion of life insurance, for it enabled him to 
extricate himself from his financial troubles, depending entirely upon 
his own resources. 





HIS NAME NO ACCOUNT. 

At an informal meeting of insurance representatives, recently held 
in Chicago, there was present a plainly dressed and quaint-looking 
man, whose failure to disclose his identity did not seem consistent 
with his apparent interest in the proceedings. Finally the clerk of 
the meeting approached him quietly and asked his name. 

“Tt’s no account,” was the surprising reply. 

Assuming that he had some ulterior motive for concealing his name, 
the clerk reported his suspicions to the chairman, who appointed a 
special committee to investigate. During a recess the man was invited 
into a private room, and, in more or less of a dignified tone and 
manner, the spokesman of the committee stated the object, and then 
asked him why he refused to give his name to the clerk. 

“T don’t refuse,” he replied quickly, as he plunged his hand into his 

_pocket and handed him a card, on which was printed: 
Noaw Count. 
Insurance, Loans and Real Estate, 
Countville, Wis. 
Please do not confound the name with the business. 


The evidence was satisfactory.—Judge. 





PERSISTENT SAVING BUYS LIFE INSURANCE. 


Recently a man, with a comfortable but not enormous salary, but 
little over forty years old, died and left an estate of $25,000, all life 
insurance, which was paid to the wife in due time. People, those 
of the country town in which he lived, wondered how he did it. “He 
must have had good courage to shoulder such a load, dependent 
upon a salary as he was,” was the comment. It is with life insurance 
as it is with other things that are worth while; if a beginning is not 
made nothing is done. The wife told her neighbors how she and 


her husband had worked and planned together in maintaining ;:. 
insurance, just as they would have done if they had been saving + 
build a house. How much better off was the wife, left alone a 
childless, with $25,000 well and safely invested, than she would ha 
been with a $5000 house and no money or income. 





THE “STRENUOUS LIFE.” 
The Southern States Life Insurance Company presents the { 
lowing in a recent circular to its agents: 


March—the inaugural month, the month for Mr. Roosevelt to yiel: 
the reins of government to a new President. A thought taken from 
the retiring occupant of the White House will not be amiss. 

I wish to preach, not the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the doctrin. 
of the strenuous life, the life of toil and effort, of labor and strife 
to preach that highest form of success which comes, not to the man 
who desires mere easy peace, but to the man who does not shrink 
from danger, from hardship, or from bitter toil, and who out of these 
wins the splendid ultimate triumph. 

A striking pen picture of the successful life insurance man. 

Ex-President Roosevelt—Theodore Roosevelt, the private citi- 


zen—is at present affording an iliustration of his belief in the 
“Strenuous Life.” On Tuesday last he sailed for South Africa to 
prosecute a prolonged campaign in hunting big game—lions, tigers, 
elephants, rhinoceroses and other denizens of the jungle. Such a 
campaign as he proposes will tax to the uttermost the energies of 
even so pronounced an athlete as he is, but everyone will wish him 
success and a safe return. The persistence which characterizes 
Theodore Roosevelt in the pursuit of any object he has in view 
may well serve as an example to all persons engaged in the life in- 
surance business. Perseverance and pluck are sure to win success 
ultimately if grounded in intelligence and tact. 





YOUTHFUL SOLICITORS TOO AMBITIOUS. 

The trouble with many young men who start out to become life 
insurance solicitors is that their aim is to begin at the top. They 
expect to equal or outdo old and experienced agents at “one fell 
swoop.” He is not willing to begin with the rudiments, the drudgery. 
He does not, at first at least, realize that his success must depend en- 
tirely upon industry—hard work. He does not seem to realize that 
hard work, faithfulness and thrift will always win recognition, which 
will be lasting and of the best. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE DEAD ON THE LIVING. 


For a long, long time men found no way to provide for those who 
were prematurely widowed and orphaned except by methods that 
had the taint of charity and that were lamentably insufficient. What 
was needed was a method by which a man who was to die prema- 
turely could provide for his own dependents. It seemed impossible— 
how could a man who was to die prematurely realize anything from 
his unlived years? That was the problem life insurance solved. The 
men who solved it—the men who discovered the law of mortality, 
the men who harnessed up this law with the law of the accumulation 
of money at compound interest, and the men who first demonstrated 
by actual experiment that the system was practically workable—are 
all dead. But their thougnts and theories are governing an ever- 
increasing number of men. The system they devised is providing 
for an ever-increasing number of widows and orphans. An ever- 
increasing number of men who die prematurely are influencing for 
good the lives of those they leave behind them. Though dead, they 
rule the living. 

The man who in these days neglects life insurance and who relies 
upon the chance of living and of accumulating money is like the man 
who should go back to the old methods of agriculture, manufactur- 
ing and transportation. He is governed, not only by the ideas of men 
who are dead, but by those of men whtse rule has become obsolete. 
He is beginning the experiment of individualism over again, after it 
has been “tried out” and found wanting—after co-operation has 
taken its crown and sceptre and rules in its stead. 

The man who neglects to insure his life may govern his dependents 
after his death in a way that will be anything but complimentary to 
himself or pleasant to them. Widows and orphans left without 
proper means of support and education are ruled by the tyrant 
poverty, and he is about as cruel a tyrant as ever sat upon a throne. 
But the man who dies without life insurance often places this tyrant 
on the throne, to rule over his dependents. Then they must begin 
again the age-long struggle to depose and overthrow the tyrant. 
Life insurance preserves the social and economical freedom already 
won by our ancestors and ourselves. 

We are largely governed by the dead, and when we are dead we 
may rule in the lives of ozhers for good or for evil. Which shall it 
be? If you are not insured, this is a good time to put in a new ad- 
ministration—The News Letterette. 
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MINIMUM MONETARY LOSSES ON TUBERCULOSIS IN NEW 
YORK CITY AND THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
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Ravages of Tuberculosis and the Money Values 
Destroyed by the Disease. 
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James W. GLover, 


THIRD ARTICLE. 


In the present article I shall apply. the loss rates explained in the 
second article to determine the minimum capitalized losses sustained 
by New York city and the State of New York. Both these areas 
have an average tuberculosis death rate in excess of the average for 
the United States, on which the loss rates are based; for this reason, 
in addition to those before considered, the computed losses may be 
regarded as extremely conservative. 


TABLE IX. 

MINIMUM CAPITALIZED TOTAL LOSS ON 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
TABLE SHOWING THE CAPITALIZED OR PRESENT VALUE, COMPOUNDED 

ANNUALLY AT 5%, OF THE LOSS DUE TO TUBERCULOSIS ON THE 

MALE POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY FOR EACH 
AGE AND CERTAIN AGE GROUPS BETWEEN 
AGES 20 AND 60 ON THE BASIS OF A 
NET WEALTH-PRODUCING CAPACITY OF $100 PER ANNUM UNTIL AGE 70. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN 
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| Population | Loss | Total | | Population + Sines Toul 

Acr.| 1908 | Rate. | Loss. Ace. | 1908 | Rate. | Loss 

ie $ | ss 

20 #37,739 | 47.51.| 1,792,979 40 | 32438 | 29.72 964,057 
2 39,1 47.67 | 1,868,187 41 | 30,797 | 28.60 880,794 
22 40,957 | 47.49 | 1,945,048 42 | 29,181 | 27.48 1,894 
2 42.914 | 47.04 | 2.018.675 43 | 27,263 | 26.40 719,743 
24 44,302 | 46.47 | 2,058,714 a4 | 25,117 | 25.29 635,209 
20-24 205,102 | | 9,683,603 || 20-44} — 970,202 | 38,011 733 
25 45,489 | 45.81 | 2,083, 851 45 | 23,500 | 24.21 571,114 
26 45,589 | 45.07 | 2,054,696 46 | 22138 | 23.13 512,052 
27 45,690 | 44.19 | 2,019,041 47 | 20,939 | 22.02 461,077 
28 44,996 | 43.22 | 1,944,727 48 | 19.303 | 20.92 414.279 
44,100 | 42.25 | 1,863,225 49 | 18.718 | 19.84 371,365 
20-29 430,966 19,649,143 |} 20-49 | 1,075,390 | 40,341,620 
43,305-| 41.21 | 1,784,599 50 17,847 | 18.72 334,096 
31 42,472 | 40.17 1,706,100 51 16,964 | 17.62 298,906 
32 41,702 | 39.09 | 1,630,131 52 16,067 | 16.52 265,427 
33 40,957 | 37.98 | 1,555,547 53 15,159 | 15.47 234.510 
40,2 36.85 | 1,481,849 54 14,262 | 14.34 204,517 
20-34 639,615 27,807,369 |} 20-54 | 1,155,689 41,679,076 
35 39,455 | 35.70 | 1,408,544 55 13,606 | 13.20 179,599 
3 38,559 | 34.51 | 1,330,671 56 12,697 | 12.06 153,126 
37 37,613 | 33.31 | 1,252,889 57 11,864 | 10.89 129,199 
38 997 | 32.00) 1,155,144 58 11,031 | 9.72 107,221 
39 34,167 | 30.89 | 1.055.419 59 10,173 | 8.59 87,386 
60 9.491 | 7.51 71,277 
20-89 825,406 34,010,036 || 20-60 | 1,224,551 42,406,884 





























* Population se Fy» estimated on basis of a oh S. Cannas reports and distribution by ages 
Mr. John F. Roche on ‘‘An Investigation into 


made pe oe dg given in paper by 
the Mortality Rat ty foie of the City of New York,” "Nene Actuarial Society of America, Vol. 7, page 





There were, according to Table I[X., 37,739 young men aged twenty 
living in New York in 1908. The loss rate at this age is $47.51. Mul- 
tiplying these numbers together we have $1,792,979 as the capitalized 
or present value of the loss which will be sustained on this group 
before they reach age seventy. There were 39,190 in the age group 
twenty-one. The loss rate is $47.67, the loss $1,868,187; similarly for 
the ages twenty-two, twenty-three, and so on, to the age sixty. 
Adding up the losses sustained on the first five ages, we find the total 
loss on the age group 20-24, containing 205,102 young men over 
twenty and under twenty-five, to be $9,683,603. The loss for the age 
group 20-39 is $34,010,036, and for the age group 20-60 it foots up to 
$42,406,884. The corresponding uniform annual loss havifig the same 
capitalized value, spread over fifty years, is $2,322,914. The sum of 
these annual losses for fifty years, that is, fifty times the annual loss 
just determined, is $116,145,700. 

In round numbers, then, the minimum annual loss sustained on pul- 
monary tuberculosis by New York city is at the present writing in 
excess of $2,300,000; the sum of these losses from 1908 to 1958 is in 
excess of $116,000,000, and the capitalized value, computed at five 
per cent interest, of all these future losses was in 1908 in excess of 
$42,000,000. If we assume the average net wealth-producing capacity 
per individual to be more than $100 per annum, all the above losses 
will be proportionately increased. 

The assessed valuation of New York city, according to the official 
figures given in the World Almanac for 1909, is $7,158,190,400 for the 
fiscal year 1908. A tax rate of three cents per $100 of assessed valua- 
tion would yield an annual revenue of $2,147,457. In the light of the 
preceding figures it appears that if the proceeds of a levy of this 
amount were expended in such manner as to bring about the practical 
extermination of tuberculosis within the next half century, the net 
result, from a financial point of view alone, would be a real saving 
to the city. We are told by the medical experts that this is practicable 
and feasible. Why, then, does not New York city act? Chicago has 
already taken the lead by almost unanimously voting on April 6 
last to levy an annual amount of not to exceed $466,000 to build and 
equip tuberculosis sanatoria and organize an enduring campaign, with 
stable financial backing, against the ravages of the white plague in 
that city. The Illinois Legislature has just passed a bill, which has 
been signed by the Governor, permitting its municipalities to levy a 
special tax for this purpose. New York is certainly going to lose 
$2,322,914 each year, and more, if tuberculosis remains unchecked, so 
that to remain inactive is only to court financial loss. 

Passing now to a consideration of the loss sustained by the State 
of New York on tuberculosis we find that the capitalized value in 
1908 is $79,678,192. This means that the State of New York is certain 
to be poorer by an amount whose value to-day is in the neighborhood 
of $80,000,000 unless the disease is checked. Can the State afford to 
remain idle and submit to this drain? The city of New York bears 
more than half this burden, and its weight, with a growing population, 
is bound to increase unless unusual measures are taken to greatly 
reduce the tuberculosis death rate. The equivalent uniform annual 
loss for the State of New York is $4,364,517, and the sum of these 
losses for a period of fifty years foots up to the enormous total of 
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$218,225,850. And here, again, it must be emphasized that these totals 
would be proportionately increased if the net annual wealth-produc- 
ing capacity per individual is greater than $100: The details of the 
computation for the State of New York are given in the following 
Table X.: 

TABLE X. 


MINIMUM CAPITALIZED TOTAL LOSS ON 
; THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
TABLE SHOWING THE CAPITALIZED OR PRESENT VALUE, COMPOUNDED 
ANNUALLY AT 5%, OF THE LOSS DUE TO TUBERCULOSIS ON THE 
MALE POPULATION OF NEW YORK STATE FOR EACH 
AGE AND CERTAIN AGE GROUPS BETWEEN 
AGES 20 AND 60 ON THE BASIS OF 
NET WEALTH-PRODUCING CAPACITY OF $100 PER ANNUM UNTIL AGE 70. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN 


[Thursd: - 


plished by individual initiative, by public subscription, and by th: 
tuberculosis stamp movement, they are all hopelessly inadequate ‘1 
successfully cope with this big-problem without the aid of the State. 
The financial support for this tremendous battle must not be subjec: 
to the variations arid uncertainty of private gift and unorganized 
public subscription. It must have the financial backing and suppor 
of the public, represented through its legislative and governing bodies. 
_ The results for various areas, so far as monetary losses are-con- 
cerned, derived in detail elsewhere, are summarized in the following 
table: 
TABLE XI. 


MINIMUM ANNUAL AND CAPITALIZED TOTAL LOSSES ON TUBERCULOSIS 
SUMMARIZED FOR VARIOUS AREAS. 











Degulegen Loss Total Pegieten Loss Total 
AGE. 908. Rate. Loss. AGE. 908. Rate. Loss. 
£ 3 $ 3 
20 *74,185 47.51 3,524,529 40 84,120 29.72 2,500,046 
21 75,931 47.67 3,619,631 41 46,108 28.60 1,318, 
22 77,781 47.49 3,693,820 42 57,407 27.48 1,577,544 
23 47.04 3,733,236 43 48,035 26.40 »268,1 
24 82,217 46.47 3,820,624 44 47,400 25.29 1,198,746 
20-24 389,477 18,391,840 20-44 1,784,752 69,888,827 
25 85,353 | 45.81 3,910,021 45 57,553 | 24.21 1,393,358 
26 78,602 45.07 3,542,592 46 40,249 23.13 930,959 
27 79,727 44.19 3,523,136 47 39,199 22.02 863,162 
28 83,960 43.22 3,628,751 48 42,134 20.92 881,443 
29 74,6 42.25 3,154 470 49 40,257 19.84 798,699 
20-29 791,781 36,150,810 20-49 2,004,144 74,756,448 
30 99,297 41.21 4,092,029 50 56,230 18.72 1,052,626 
31 61,234 40.17 2,459,770 51 30,444 17.62 536,423 
32 74,405 39.09 2,908,491 §2 35,981 16.52 594,406 
33 67,150 37.98 2,550,357 53 30,710 15.47 475,084 
34 68,962 36.85 2,541,250 54 31,784 14.34 455,783 
20-34 1,162,829 50,702,707 20-54 2,189,293 77,870,770 
35 81,939 35.7 2,925,222 55 36,039 13.20 475,715 
36 64,307 34.51 2,219,235 56 29,035 12.06 350,162 
37 60,179 33.31 2,004,562 57 24,660 10.89 268,547 
38 69,376 32.09 2,226,276 58 24,977 9.72 242,776 
39 63,052 30.89 1,947,676 59 | 24,162 8.59 207,552 
60 34,976 7.61 262,670 
20-39 1,501,682 62,025,678 20-60 2,363,142 79,678,192 





























* Population for 1908 estimated on basis of U. S. Census reports and distribution by ages 
made proportional to figures given in census for 1900. 

It seems to the writer that it is well worth while for our !egislative 
and municipal authorities to give the matter of the conservation of 
the public health their most serious consideration, and deal with it in 
a manner whose scope is appropriate to the magnitude of the ques- 
tions involved. There are few, if any, problems now before our 
National Conservation Commission of equal importance. With a 
public rapidly becoming educated to the necessity of organized health 
reform, ready to respond and in full sympathy with every practical 
movement to protect and improve the public health, and with men of 
undoubted authority clearly pointing out the way to diminish or 
exterminate many of the plagues now in our raidst, there can be little 
excuse for delay on the part of those empowered to act. While this 
paper deals specifically with the one disease, tuberculosis, it is clear 
that the same principles apply to the whole list of preventable diseases 
which are now sapping the vital energies of the nation. A reasonable 
minimum death rate should be assigned for each preventable disease, 
and every means within our power employed to reduce the higher 
rates now prevailing to these figures. With respect to tuberculosis, 
the Federal government, each State and every large municipality 
should construct tuberculosis sanatoria, to be conducted upon a liberal 
and adequate scale; should build, equip and endow them not for five 
but for fifty years, and all advanced and open cases of this disease 
should be segregated therein and cared for at public expense. This 
step would have a decided effect in diminishing the spread of the 
disease, for it would mean the effective isolation of many dangerous 
centers of tuberculous infection. A widespread and effective cam- 
paign of education concerning tuberculosis should be undertaken. 
These, of course, are only suggestions of a general nature. The point 
which the writer particularly desires to emphasize is that the figures 
contained in these articles justify the early organization and financing 
of a national campaign against the great white plague under the 
authority and support of the Federal government, the several States 
and municipalities. While much good can be and has been accom- 























: Sum of Annual] Capitalized 
AREA. Population. Year. | Annual Loss. Losses in otal 
Fifty Years. Loss. 
as 2 % S 
United States........ **76,212,168} 1900 36,756,228) 1,837,811,400}. 671,018,025 
United States........ *86,970,173| 1908 41,944,737| 2,097,236,950| 765,798,924 
New York State.....|. *8,546,355) 1908 4,364,517; 218,225,850) 79,678,192 
New York City...... *4,338,324 1908 2,322,914 116,145,700 42,406,884 
TRONS. 6.0555 555.2 *5,617.710} 1908 _ 2,834 198) 141,709,900 51,740,838 
Chicago. *##2,497,472 1908 1,367,511 68,375,550 24,965,143 
** Census, 1900. * Estimated. *** Estimated, Chicago Bureau Statistics. 


In conclusion, I wish to state two simple rules which may be em- 
ployed to roughly estimate the annual and capitalized total losses due 
to tuberculosis within a given area: 

1. To determine the annual loss in dollars divide the total popula- 
tion by two. 

For example, dividing the total population of New York State— 
8,546,355—by two, the rule gives the annual loss for that area as 
$4,273,178, which differs but little from the computed loss, $4,364,517, 
given in Table XI. 

2. To determine the capitalized total loss in dollars multiply the 
total population by ten. 

The total population of New York city in 1908 was 4,338,324; multi- 
plying this number by ten, the second rule gives as an approximation 
to the capitalized total loss for that area $43,383,240, which agrees 
fairly well with the computed loss—$42,406,884—given in Table XI. 
These rules, it must be remembered, relate to the loss which will 
be sustained on the group of males living between ages twenty and 
sixty at the given time, on the assumption of an individual net wealth- 
producing capacity of $100 per annum until age seventy, money being 
considered to have an interest-earning power of five per cent. The 
rules may be safely relied upon to give minimum losses for any area 
whose tuberculosis death rate is in excess of 140 per 100,000 of 
population. Another way of stating these rules is that the annual tax 
of tuberculosis is fifty cents, and the capitalized value of these annual 
levies amounts to $10 for every man, woman and child in the com- 
munity. The logical conclusion is that any State, municipality or 
community, with an average tuberculosis death rate in excess of 140 
per 100,000 of poulation, can profitably expend at least $10 per capita 
of the total population if the disease can thereby be practically 
eradicated. 

In the next and last article I shall consider the effect of tuberculosis 
on life insurance premiums. 





ENTHUSIASM GOOD FOR BUSINESS. 


The ideal life insurance agent is the man who is in the business to 
stay, who adopts it as a profession and makes a study of it. He alone 
is really interested in the work. The man who takes up life’ insurance 
as a temporary makeshift, can never put his whole heart and soul into 
the work. One might as well try to thaw out a frozen pipe with a cake 
of ice as to try to interest a prospect unless he—the agent—is thor- 
oughly interested. If his heart is in the work his enthusiasm will 
often cause a prospect to forget that the solicitor is trying to secure 
his application. Enthusiasm is a great business getter. It is so con- 
tagious that before the prospect knows it he is infected with it, even 
while he is trying to brace himself against it. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT WILL POWER. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 


I suppose I have heard as many sermons and lectures, and I do not 
now mean professional efforts, but simply amateur performances, on 
the subject of determination and will power as anyone living. I could 
without difficulty recall a thousand and one harangues to the effect that 
soliciting is the simplest matter in the world; and that no one need 
fail at it except through laziness or indifference. I have appealed 
to more than one successful personal writer for instructions in his 
art, only to be informed that “the way tc write life insurance is to 
write it.” I was not only disappointed but shocked one day when a 
man of reputation and ability, whose intelligence I had previously 
respected, said to me, with a great show of wisdom, “After all, Mr. 
J , the way to do a thing is simply to do it.” Upon the same 
principle, if I went to a piano teacher for lessons he ought to say, 
“The way to play a piano is simply to play it,” and charge me for a 
lesson. The only thing I can say in extenuation of the inefficiency of 
my solicitor-friends is, that they did not pretend to be professional 
instructors, and they doubtless gave me such ‘counsel as they could 
without charge. 

To show a spirit of fairness, perhaps I had better say that solicitors 
are not the only poor teachers. Most men acquire an art in the 
practical way. They accumulate experience by repeated practice and 
never take note of the process. Accordingly, they have no theoretical 
knowledge of principles, and most ordinary mechanics, instead of-de- 
scribing, would be compelled to show how a thing is done. Only a few 
years ago a doctor learned medicine from another doctor instead of 
attending college, and it doubtless has not been long since music was 
taught without the aid of books. A solicitor, then, should not be ex- 
pected to talk elaborately about the theory of his art, and, having dealt 
fairly by him, I trust I should like to discuss the will and its relation 
to its soliciting. 

Every day and every hour, perhaps every minute, we go through the 
process or act of willing, but we have no independent faculty for this 
purpose, and there is no such thing as will power. 

Ordinarily willing is merely thinking. I have a desire to do a thing, 
and if I have done it so often that I am sure that nobody will be 
injured by it I simply let loose and the thing is done. I wrote this 
article on a typewriter. I wished to write on the subject, and as there 
could be no objections, I set my muscles in motion and began. I had 
struck the keys of the typewriter many millions of times before and 
did not need to think about the process. I suppose my fingers picked 
out the letters of each word almost without my knowing about it. All 
I had to do was to give my consent when I sat down at the machine, 
and my nerves and muscles looked after the rest. But we do not 
consent so readily to many actions. Suppose that I urge a man to 
apply for a life insurance policy that will cost him $500 a year. He 
has twice that sum in bank, and if he willed, that is, gave his consent, 
or simply let go, he could write me a check, get through the examina- 
tion and complete the whole transaction in a short time. But he has 
numerous enterprises and many obligations. His interests may be 
suffering or he may perceive indications of a financial depression. He 
may have promised his wife a new house; and above all the question 
looms up before him in huge outlines, “Can I continue to pay the 
premiums?” He must think over all these things. He must make a 
thorough invoice of his affairs, and if he really has an inclination to 
take the policy he will consider the slightest prospect which looks 
favorable. When he has done all this the situation will seem to call 
for a policy or no policy, and if he has a certain temperament he will 
say yes or no, and the willing is done. If he has another kind of tem- 
perament he may say to himself, “Well, it looks pretty desperate, but 
I will talk it over with the agent and find out what he has to say.” 
Often the agent is able to point out that the obstacle is imaginary or is 
over-emphasized, and by helping to clear up the thinkirig he brings 
about an act of will favorable to his purpose. He don’t use any will 
power, he simply brings about clear thinking. 

I should like to illustrate this process by an actual experience. I 
solicited. a photographer once and succeeded in interesting him in a 
twenty-year endowment. He was rather enthusiastic at first, and even 
anticipated my arguments. He said that it was a fine investment for 
such a small sum of money, and expressed the belief that he could 
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save $50 a year just by doing without a number of trifles, and never be 
aware that he was making an effort. However, he wanted two days 
to think it over, and as he appeared so well balanced and intelligent 
I granted the respite. Imagine my surprise, then, when I next called 
to find that he had decided against insurance. Briefly, his. reasons 
were about as follows: “My income is small, just about provides for 
my necessities, and I have no early prospect of an increase. I like to 
gratify myself in some small purchases occasionally, even if they are 
useless, and petty economy annoys me.” I confess that his reasoning 
appealed to me, because I have been in a similar dilemma myself.. I 
replied to him in this way: “Mr. J , | grant that there is force in * 
what you say, and if your present state of mind continued during the 
next twenty years and your condition did not improve, it would punish 
you to carry a policy; but you will find that if you once take a policy 
your mood will change. You will then think so much of your new and 
permanent investment that it will not annoy you in the least to give 
up the trifles which you now set so much store by. And when you 
have paid two or three premiums you will be so proud of your little 
reserve fund that you could not be induced to go back to the old plan 
of investing in trifles.” He was pretty clear-headed, and my argu- 
ments helped to straighten out the tangle. As soon as he got his 
thinking started in the right channel he gave his consent and I wrote 
the application. I did not overcome any power or stubborn thing in 
him. I simply showed him exactly what he had to face, and with 
clear knowledge before him he was ready to act. 

Of course, all thinking is largely concerned with things outside of 
the mind. If I must decide, act or take the brakes off of my willing 
machinery, the question arises, what will happen to me directly or 
indirectly, now or later? What shall I receive, fail to receive, or be 
compelled to endure if I take this step? If I take this life insurance 
policy will the satisfaction which I derive from protecting my wife 
and family enable me to endure the grind of earning the extra money 
to pay the premiums? Will I derive more pleasure than worry from 
this act, and if the latter, do I owe more to my family or myself? A 
prospect often decides that he owes more to himself, and in most 
ordinary matters a thing that is immediately gratifying is most con- 
ducive to an act of will. When a fascinating novelty, such as the 
automobile, becomes popular it is extremely difficult to induce the 
average man to give up a machine and take out a life insurance policy. 
Because of the personal consequences which may follow an act, 
whether at once or later on, an act of will is said to follow the 
strongest motive. If I planned to visit Europe in the near future, and 
have thought about it for long years, and have woven it into the 
fabric of my life, no ordinary consideration would influence me to 
alter my course; but if I have lightly and somewhat hazily thought 
of a dozen plans, and insuring my life is one of them, it is probable 
that a man, an influence or an event that induces clear thinking, will 
strengthen one motive, and so turn the will in the direction of an 
application. An appalling accident may alarm me, or the example. of 
half dozen of my neighbors, or the good sense of a solicitor may 
clear up my thoughts and lead me to decide upon life insurance, To 
set a will process in motion, then, the obvious duty of the solicitor is 
to help the prospect to clear thinking. That is what his arguments, 
his appeals and his knowledge of men and their needs are for. If he 
supposes that soliciting is mere insistence, a struggle between two 
things called wills, and somewhat analagous to a contest between two 
wrestlers, he will never achieve a very large success. The solicitor 
who commands a wide knowledge will be most competent to assist 
others in thinking and finding the highest and strongest motive. In 
the sense in which I have used it, he will be the man of greatest will 
power. 

The securing of favorable decisions or acts of will, then, depends 
upon touching the strongest, or at least the right motive. Most men, 
however, do not examine themselves closely or catalogue their motives. 
Their motives are partly inherited in the form of tendencies, and are 
grafted upon them by early training. One man is honest because most 
of his immediate ancestors. were, and stealing never presents itself to 
his thoughts at all. Profit, as the result of rascality, never appeals to 
him, and is no motive. Another man is trained to be a Republican 
or Democrat, a Catholic or Protestant, and on the subjects of politics 
and religion his thinking is finished for all time to come. It is useless 
tc offer new ideas to him. His will in these particulars was formed 
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when he was a child, and no ordinary motive or combination of 
motives will alter it. The solicitor, then, should be careful to address 
himself to motives which a man is known to possess. If a man is a 
crank, as long as his motives are not too gross, it will do no harm 
to humor them. Certain religious sects used to teach their members 
that life insurance denied faith in God, and supported their views 


by certain passages of Scripture. Ingenious solicitors have been com-. 


pelled to demonstrate to these peculiar people that life insurance is 
entirely in harmony with religion, and to quote Scripture in rebuttal. 
Whatever a man has been trained to or given a large part of his life 
“to, becomes a very powerful motive in his case, and to get the right 
kind of thinking started a solicitor should always take pains to touch 
the right motive. I decided to vote against the candidates of my party 
upon one occasion, and my intention become public property. When I 
was soliciting one day a prospect inquired about the matter, and ex- 
pressed his pleasure at learning that I had become converted to his 
“Gsm.” I had not become converted at all, but that touched the proper 
chord in him, and I did not take the pains to analyze minutely my 
position. I have fellowship with a great many men whose motives do 
not correspond to mine, but superficially they appear to be the same, 
and I very rarely invite a man to apply the microscope to me. I try 
to associate with honest men and respectable persons, and for business 
purposes I aim to-let their motives have free play. It is the wisest 
plan if we wish to exercise their wills in our favor. Appeal to other 
men’s motives, set their familiar trains of thought in motion, should 
be the maxim of all solicitors. If this is followed no other kind of 
will power, real or fictitious, will be necessary. 





FIRST GAIN THE CONFIDENCE OF YOUR PROSPECT. 


What are the fundamental and inherent laws of success in the 
life insurance business? The first law is this: Convince the pros- 
pect that he needs life insurance and then convince him that it is to 
his advantage to insure in your company. 

How simple it is! This is all there is to it—merely convince a 
man that he needs insurance and that it is to his advantage to in- 
sure with the company you represent. 

If the agent will analyze this simple law, he will find that when- 
ever he has his shoes polished, or when he pays a nickel for a news- 
paper on a train which he can buy for a cent or two at a news- 
stand, or whenever he makes a purchase of any kind he makes it be- 
cause at that particular time he thinks it is to his advantage to trade 
with the seller. This is not a new law. It has existed ever since the 
dawn of civilization and it will prevail as long as there are sellers and 
buyers. 

But while this law seems very simple, the various steps for car- 
rying the law into effect are numerous and must be modified to suit 
different individuals, temperaments and circumstances. 

Every salesman knows what an advantage it is to enjoy confi- 
dence. Let a man, for instance, call upon a new merchant. He has 
yet to gain that merchant’s confidence. The merchant is, to a greater 
or less degree, suspicious, and the salesman is often put his wits’ 
end to know what to say to have his statements believed. But after 
he gains the merchant’s confidence, needless argument is avoided; 
his statements require no verification, because the buyer’s mind is 
relieved of doubt and suspicion, which are generally present when 
the salesman, for the first time, offers anything to sell to a stranger. 

Exactly the same principle applies to life insurance soliciting. 
When once the agent gains the implicit confidence of his prospect, 
the rest is easy. 





WHAT SMALL SAVINGS CAN DO. 


“By George, I’d like to have $2000 together again!” exclaimed a 
middle-aged man, recently. 

“What would you do with it?” a friend asked. 

“Well, I’d let go this job in about five minutes,” was his ultimatum, 
entering no further into particulars as to what he would do, having the 
$2000 together. 

Which, so far as anyone can see, indicated only that the possession 
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of $2000 in cash would accomplish no more than to cause this man to 
at once resign a position which was paying him at least $2000 a year. 
In his present position it is known that for years he has been living 
on a scale of at least $2000 a year and saving nothing. If, possessing 
$2000 in cash, it should prompt him to cease work on a mere venture, 
the $2000 would promise no more than one year’s existence in idle- 
ness. After which the worker would find himself penniless, with no 
fixed salaried position with which to maintain himself and his family. 
Now, this man has been receiving about $2000 income from his 
salary something like ten years. If he had had the right sort of sense 
ten years ago he would have figured how much of his salary he could 
save annually. We will suppose that he could have saved, easily, ten 
per cent; that would be $200 a year, or $2000 in ten years, to which 
would be added compound interest if it had been deposited in a savings 
bank. Ten years ago, if he had thought of it, if he had been a man 
with a thrifty. disposition, he could have purchased $10,000 of in- 
surance. This he could have carried easily, and, besides, if he had 
chosen, he could have saved enough more from his salary to have 
purchased, through a co-operative bank or building-loan association, 
@ good home; so that now, instead of being absolutely dependent upon 
his salary he would .have had an estate, free and clear, of, say, 
$15,000, still drawing his salary with a good chance of saving more. 





“FACTORS INFLUENCING THE HEALTH AND DEATH RATE 
OF CITIES.” 


In the Columbia University course on sanitary science and public 
health, Frederick L.. Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, delivered an address February 24, in which he outlined briefly 
the determining conditions responsible for the higher death rate of 
urban centers, compared with rural communities. After stating that 
the population living in large American cities for 1909 was approxi- 
mately 25,000,000, he pointed out that the census death rate for 1900 in 
the urban area was 18.6 per 1000, against 15.4 for the rural section of 
the United States. If, therefore, the latter rate had prevailed among 
the city population there would be an annual reduction of 80,000 deaths, 
equivalent to 21 per cent. 

Mr. Hoffman considered in detail the principal elements of city popu- 
lation, the comparative death rates of urban and rural districts, the 
mortality by race and nativity, the value of comparative life tables, the 
mortality of males and females, the mortality from principal causes, 
the effect of topography, ground elevation, housing, water supply, milk 
supply, food supply, sanitary nuisances, school life, child labor, do- 
mestic industry and occupations generally, the mortality from nervous 
diseases, insanity, suicide and alcoholism, the general effect of city 
life, of poverty, of the mortality in institutions, of city congestion, im- 
migration, immorality, divorcee, and the decline in the birth rate. In 
comparing the mortality of New York city with that of London, Mr. 
Hoffman pointed out that the life tables extant proved that the mor- 
tality of New York city was higher than the corresponding mortality of 
London, and that, for illustration, the number surviving to age 40, of 
1000 persons living at age 15, was 836 for the city of London, against 
only 770 for the city of New York. 

The speaker also discussed briefly the economic value of human life, 
holding that even a very considerable expenditure of taxpayers’ money 
was fully justified in behalf of sanitary measures tending to reduce ma- 
terially the mortality and morbidity from preventable diseases. He 
held that human life had a distinct economic value, and that sanitary 
reforms tending to reduce the death rate of cities unquestionably and 
materially advanced social progress in a large variety of ways. 

As a prerequisite for intelligent and rational sanitary reform, he sug- 
gested sanitary surveys for the principal American cities as a prere- 
quisite for intelligent state action and in conformity to the teachings 
and results of modern sanitary science and public health. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Hoffman said: ‘Aside, however, from any ideal possibili- 
ties of far-reaching sanitary reforms, it is the imperative duty of every 
municipal government, and most so in the ease of very large cities, to 
accurately ascertain the conditions governing the local death rate, and 
this is impossible without a thoroughly scientific sanitary survey on the 
one hand, and a thoroughly qualified statistical inquiry into the facts of 
local mortality and morbidity on the other. All that contributes toward 
the realization of this ideal must, in the long run, prove of immeasur- 
able benefit to the public at large.’ 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


From various parts of the South and West there continues to 
emanate information as to the organization of new life insurance 
companies. One Southern State has thus far this year announced the 
incorporation of seven such companies and has licensed two to com- 
mence operation which secured their certificates of incorporation 
last year. Should all these organizations materialize, the State will 
have more domestic life insurance companies than any other com- 
monwealth. It is not a little surprising that since 1905 there have 
been more life insurance companies organized than in the thirty 
years preceding, and this, too, following a series of investigations 
which showed some bad phases of management. A number of causes 
have contributed to this influx of new organizations, chief among 
which is the loss of employment by many active agents of the older 
companies. The agency forces of a few companies were com- 
pletely disrupted and many men of ability found it necessary to 
make new connections. Some of these being located in good produc- 
ing sections which possessed no local companies, devoted their 
energies to interesting capitalists in the formation of new com- 
panies, and a large measure of success seems to have crowned their. 
efforts, judging by the numerous new companies that have well- 
known insurance men connected with them. The appeal to local 
pride in a domestic institution has also worked well, until to-day 
nearly every State in the Union has one or more local companies. 
A vast amount of capital has been invested in these organizations 
and unfortunately, in a few instances, too much stress has been 
laid upon the large profits stockholders may expect. The conditions 
of thirty to fifty years ago do not exist to-day and restrictive legis- 
lation is a decided bar to any great amount of profit-making by life 
insurance companies so far as stockholders are concerned. The laws 
of most States now demand strict economy of management, and the 
companies which adhere most closely to that principle will succeed 
best. There is always room for a well-managed life insurance com- 
pany, and this country is large enough to take care of even more 
than there are to-day, but competition will speedily eliminate the 
weak and extravagantly managed. 


Now that the New York legislature has passed the amended sec- 
tion of 97 of the insurance law, the general agents of the several 
companies can take up their work with renewed vigor. On the face 
of it, the addition of five renewal commissions of five per cent does 
not seem very much, but it means all the difference between work- 
ing for nothing and securing a paying income. The general agent, 
with a good force of men working under him, has necessarily to 
devote a good deal of his time to executive duties and to the in- 
struction of his men, leaving him little time for personal solicitation. 
With a low rate of commission, all of which goes to the sub-agent, 
there is nothing in new business for the general agent except on his 
personal work, and the only compensation for his services as in- 
structor must come from his renewals. It is true that a professor 
in a college or a school teacher gets proportionately lower pay than 
men in commercial life and many of their pupils, when once out in 





the world, speedily earn incomes greater than their teachers, but the 


general agent, being himself tinged with the commercia! instinct, de- 
sires a suitable compensation for his work, whether that work be in 
the nature of soliciting insurance or instructing other men how to 
solicit. It is, therefore, cause for congratulation that the amended 
section gives him a brighter outlook for the future. There are other 
provisions in the section which might properly have been amended, 
but although only one further slight modification was asked for, it 
was disapproved. However, there is a limitation clause also in the 
Constitution of the State of New York, the term of a governor being 
limited to two years. 


* * * * * 


There is a legend that when any member of a certain prominent 
club in New York has a son born to him, he immediately places the 
name of the baby on the club’s waiting list, although no one can be 
admitted under twenty-one years of age. Perhaps that may be the 
case with the field force of a life insurance company before long, as 
the announcement has already gone forth that hereafter new men 
can only be taken on to fill vacancies. The man desirous of becom- 
ing a life insurance agent generally needs the compensation that 
goes with the position as soon as earned, if not in advance, and con- 
sequently any waiting list would be made up of men already em- 
ployed in similar work. There should be, however, a splendid chance 
to select the very best men. 

* * * * x 

On and after January 1 next the life insurance sompanies of New 
York State will be free to write policies on as liberal terms as they 
choose. The shackles of tne standard policy which have bound 
them since January 1, 1907, will then be burst asunder and they 
can meet the competition of more liberal forms not only outside the 
confines of New York but within its borders as well. The standard 
policy, in spite of the encomiums of its distinguished author and 
the tributes paid to it by some of the companies forced to adopt it, 
never had the slightest excuse for being. It practically enclosed the 
New York companies within a narrow cell and gave all other com- 
panies an opportunity to enjoy freedom of contract and to adopt 
features which experience had shown to be desirable and advanta- 
geous to policyholders. Its adoption was a blot upon insurance legis- 
lation, and its passing away will not evoke a single regret. 


a * * * * 


General advertising by life insurance companies is still confined to 
practically one organization, and its agents have every reason to be 
satisfied with that condition. They need spend no time in introdic- 
ing their company, for everybody knows it through repetition of its 
name in the best advertising mediums of the country, and, more than 
that, agents of other companies find that they have to meet the com- 
petition of the company, even although its agent has not approached 
their particular prospect. Recently this company had a special full- 
page advertisement in a journal of widespread circulation, and to 
test its efficacy one of its general agents sent a sub-agent through a 
particular street in his city. The agent reported that he had ‘Stic- 
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ceeded in being admitted to ten houses, in seven of which the par- 
ticular advertisement had been noticed, while in four cases there 
was expressed a desire to have further details regarding it. 
This would indicate without question that the company’s advertis- 
ing is paying. 





THEATRICALS AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


Below are presented the titles of some of the plays now running in 
New York, most of which seem to afford suggestions bearing upon 
the matter of life insurance: 

“What Every Woman Knows” is, of course, that a husband should 
carry a good line of life insurance. 

“The Happy Marriage,” unalloyed by fear of the future, is usually 
dependent upon life insurance protection. 

“The Candy Shop” is well enough in its way, but patronize the life 
insurance shop first. 

“The Writing on the Wall” is what a man with a dependent family 
sees when he is sick unto death, and remembers that he refused 
opportunities to take life insurance. 

“The Mascot” is often a life insurance policy. 

“The Fair Co-Ed.” frequently depends upon life insurance money 
for the completion of her course. 

“The Dawn of a To-morrow’—a bright and rosier to-morrow—fol- 
lows the payment of the first premium on a good-sized life policy. 

“A Fool There Was” who did not provide for his family by means 
of life insurance. 

“Miss Innocence” may be forced to become “Miss Sophisticated” 
by the death of her uninsured father. 

“The House Next Door” may be sold over the widow's head; don’t 
let yours be, when you are gone, so long as you can prevent it by 
insuring. 

“The Climax” comes, after the funeral, when the sheriff takes 
charge; but it may be prevented by life insurance. 

“The Newlyweds and Their Baby” require more life insurance pro- 
tection than did “The Newlyweds” alone; don’t forget to provide it. 

“The Beauty Spot” for many men is their home, and they should 
insure its preservation to their families by carrying life insurance. 

“A Woman’s Way” is sometimes to look askance at life insurance; 
lut don’t let that influence you against your better judgment. 

“Sham” describes the man who spends all his income on high living, 
and lets his family suffer after he is gone, by neglecting life insurance. 

“Playing the Ponies” costs many dollars which would be better in- 
vested in life or endowment insurance. 

“The Man from Home” will, if asked, answer that he has provided 
ample life insurance to cover the needs of his family. 

“The Easiest Way” is to let things slide and never think of the 
future; but the best way is to provide against contingencies by in- 
suring. 

“Going Some” may aptly apply to your mode of life; but you would 
do well to think about your family’s possible requirements after your 
death, at least long enough to buy a line of life insurance. 

“The Bachelor” may think he doesn’t need life insurance; but the 
proceeds of an endowment policy will come very handy to him some 
day. 





A LAWYER’S OPINION. 


A well-known life agent who had devoted a good deal of time to 
soliciting a prominent member of the bar, who demanded the fullest 
facts and detailed figures relative to the different kinds of policies, 
wrote the following letter to the agent some months after he took 
his first policy: 


My Dear Sir: Since taking my policy with your company, I have 
read it through many times, have thought over it and figured on it; 
and the more I consider its advantages the more am I satisfied with 
the investment. In my business I have a good deal to do with the 
property and investments of other people and estates, and from what 
I see and know, I believe there is no form of investment which com- 
pares with life insurance in first-class companies, for safety, surety and 
simplicity, especially when it comes to winding up the affairs of 
mortal man. 

I wish you would come and see me again, at your convenience, for 
I have decided to take all the insurance I can easily carry, both now 
and in the future, until I am debarred by age or become uninsurable. 


[Thursday 
ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE vs. AN ENDOWMENT 
CONTRACT. 
[ ConTRIBUTED. | 


Among the millions of insurance people in the United States there 
is scarcely any limit to the diversity of opinion regarding the form of 
insurance policy. Find a man thirty years old who has a twenty-year 
endowment on his life on which he has completed five or six annual 
premiums and he is likely to scoff at the friend of his own age who 
for the same number of years has been paying premiums on straight 
life insurance. 

“You've simply thrown away five years’ premiums,” says the friend 
of the endowment policy. 

“I haven’t done anything of the kind,” insists the man who has 
been carying straight life, year after year. 

What’s the answer? 

Ordinarily in such a situation as this the discussion ends between the 
two with the holder of the straight policy replying, “Well, you can 
just bet that you are not geting anything you are not paying for!” 
which not infrequently starts the holder of the endowment policy to 
thinking a litle. 

Is the holder of the endowment policy geting any more than he pays 
for? Is the holder of the straight policy, payable only in case of 
death, getting all that he pays for? Which of the two men, holding 
policies in the same company, have made the better bargain? 

Considered practically on the face of things, the position of the two 
men make logical comparisons impossible. They have taken en- 
tirely different positions in this matter of insurance. The man carry- 
ing the straight life policy, provided he has considered both sides of 
the question of life insurance, simply wants as much protection as he 
can afford to buy. He has fixed upon the amount of money which he 
can afford to pay for insurance and contracted to spend it. 

He assumes that he will die within the next twelve months, and the 
company asumes that he will not die within that period. He is 
privileged to drop out without hindrance of any kind, at any time, 
naturally at the end of a premium period—it may be quarterly, semi- 
annually. All this time he has been insured against death as com- 
pletely as his friend of the endowment policy, and he has been pay- 
dng out about half as much premium for it. 

But the man who took out the endowment policy has been paying 
his annual premiums on the assumption that inside of the next ten or 
twenty-year period, as the case may be, he is not going to die; and 
by paying the premium he can secure as large an endowment as he 
wants to. 

In the case of the straight policy the man has used his money to 
purchase simple protection. The man with the endowment policy has 
not used his money for insurance merely, but he is paying’ some of it 
with the conviction that he will live long enough to get it back. 

In the case of the two men cited, each of them has a policy which 
has been in force five years. Let us say that each of these policies is 
for $3000. Now supposing that before the end of the sixth year both 
holders of these policies are dead. What then? Simply the man who 
had the endowment policy has paid almost twice as much in pre- 
miums as has the man with the straight life policy and his estate gets 
no more than $3000. 

Now, after the death of both the insured men before the sixth year, 
it is easy to decide which was the wiser. With the same premium 
which he paid on his endowment policy the holder of it might have 
hada policy of $5000 just as easily and as cheaply. 

Thousands of men, however, do live the ten or twenty-year period 
of the endowment policy and are pleased with their investments. The 
most pleased man, naturally, is the man who in all this period recog- 
nizes that if he had not been paying the larger premium he would 
have spent it idly on purposeless things. To this extent he has been 
using the company as a modified savings bank, which has pushed him 
to make his fixed deposits. 

As between the two forms of insurance, the point to be deter- 
mined seems to be whether the applicant wants insurance only, or 
whether, on a more expensive basis, he prefers to make use of the 
company, also, as a savings bank. 

But, in any case, the man is getting all he pays for; and, of course, 
he cannot reasonably expect to get any more. SAvRIFT. 
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STANDARD PROVISIONS FOR LIFE POLICIES IN NEW YORK 


The new section 101 of the New York insurance law repeals the 
standard policy and provides for the following: 


Standard Provisions.—On and after January first, nineteen hundred and 
ten, no policy of life or endowment insurance shall be issued or delivered 
in this State unless and until a copy of the form thereof has been filed 
with the Superintendent of Insurance and approved by him; nor shall 
such policy, except policies of industrial insurance where the premiums 
are payable weekly, be so issued or delivered unless it contains in sub- 
stance the following provisions: 

1. A provision that the insured is entitled to a grace either of thirty 
days or of one month within which the payment of any premium after 
the first year may be made, subject at the option of the company to any 
interest charge not in excess of six per centum per annum for the 
number of days of grace elapsing before the payment of the premium, 
during which period of grace the policy shall continue in full force, but 
in case the policy becomes a claim during the said period of grace before 
the overdue premium or the deferred premiums of the current policy 
year if any are paid, the amount of such premiums, with interest on 
any overdue premium, may be deducted from any amount payable under 
the policy in settlement. 

2. A provision that the policy shall be incontestable after two years 
from its date of issue except for non-payment of premiums and except 
for violation of the conditions of the policy relating to military or naval 
service in time of war. 

3. A provision that the policy shall constitute the entire contract be- 
tween the parties, but if the company desires to make the application a 
part of the contract it may do so provided a copy of such application 
shall be indorsed upon or attached to the policy when issued, and in 
such case the policy shall contain a provision that the policy and the 
application therefor shall constitute the entire contract between the 
parties. 

4. A provision that if the age of the insured has been misstated, the 
amount payable under the policy shall be such as the premium would 
have purchased at the correct age. 

5. A provision that the policy shall participate in the surplus of the 
company annually. 

6. A provision specifying the options to which the policyholder is en- 
titled in the event of default in a premium payment after three full 
annual premiums shall have been paid. 

7. A provision that after three full years’ premiums have been paid, 
the company at any time, while the policy is in force, will advance, on 
proper assignment or pledge of the policy and on the sole security 
thereof, at a specified rate of interest, a sum equal to, or at the option 
of the owner of the policy less than, the reserve at the end of the current 
policy year on the policy and on any dividend additions thereto, less a 
sum not more than two and one-half per centum of the amount insured 
by the policy and of any dividend additions thereto; and that the com- 
pany will deduct from such loan value any existing indebtedness on the 
policy and any unpaid balance of the premium for the current policy 
year, and may collect interest in advance on the loan to the end of the 
current policy year; which provision may further provide that such loan 
may be deferred for not exceeding six months after the application 
therefor is made. A company may, in lieu of the provision hereinabove 
permitted for the deduction from a loan on the policy of a sum not 
more than two and one-half per centum of the amount insured by the 
policy and of any dividend additions thereto, insert in the policy a pro- 
vision that one-fifth of the entire reserve may be deducted in case of 
a loan under the policy, or may provide therein that the deduction may 
be the said two and one-half per centum or the one-fifth of the said 
entire reserve at the option of the company. 

8. A table showing in figures the loan values, if any, and the options 
available under the policy each year upon default in premium pay- 
ments, during at least the first twenty years of the policy. 

9. In case the proceeds of a policy are payable in instalments or as 
an annuity, a table showing the amounts of the instalments or annuity 
payments. 

10. A provision that the holder of a policy shall be entitled to have the 
policy reinstated at any time within three years from the date of de- 
fault unless the cash value has been duly paid, or the extension period 
expired, upon the production of evidence of insurability satisfactory to 
the company and the payment of all overdue premiums and any other 
indebtedness to the company upon said policy with interest at a rate not 
exceeding six per centum per annum payable annually. 

Any of the foregoing provisions or portions thereof not applicable 
to single premium or non-participating or term policies shall to that 
extent not be incorporated therein; and any such policy may be issued 
or delivered in this State which in the opinion of the Superintendent of 
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Insurance contains provisions on any one or more of the several fore- 
going requirements more favorable to the policyholder than hereinbe- 
fore required. 





THE WILLINGNESS TO TAKE RISKS. 


Risk is inseparable from civilized life, but though we cannot avoid 
risk, we can by a suitable organization of society place nearly the whole 
burden of risk on the shoulders of those who are able to bear it. The 
willingness to take risks is, in the great merchant or capitalist, a 
virtue. It is to him what courage is to a soldier or statesman, or 
imagination to a poet. But the willingness to take risks is in the wage 
earner or the salary earner a weakness or, in great excess, a vice, 
The contrary of the vice of gambling is the virtue of thrift, and the 
system of life insurance has given the thrifty man an opportunity of 
practicing this virtue, compared to which the stocking, the small mort- 
gage and the savings bank are but clumsy and ineffective devices.—Right 
Hon. D. Lloyd George. 





THE NEW SECTION 97 OF THE NEW YORK LAW. 


Limitation of Expenses.—No domestic life insurance corporation shall 
in any calendar year after the year nineteen hundred and six expend or 
become liable for or permit any person, firm or corporation to expend on 
its behalf or under any agreement with it (1) for commissions on first 
year’s premiums, (2) for compensation, not paid by commission, for 
services in obtaining new insurance exclusive of salaries paid in good 
faith for agency supervision either at the home office or at branch 
offices, (3) for medical examinations ard inspections of proposed risks, 
and (4) for advances to agents, an amount exceeding in the aggregate 
the total loadings upon the premiums for the first year of insurance 
received in said calendar year (calculated on the basis of the American 
Experience Table of Mortality with interest at the rate of three and one- 
half per centum per annum), and the present values of the assumed 
mortality gains for the first five years of insurance on the policies on 
which the first premium, or instalment thereof, has been received dur- 
ing said calendar year, as ascertained by the select and ultimate method 
of valuation as provided in section eighty-four of this chapter. No such 
corporation shall make or incur any expense or permit any expense to 
be made or incurred upon its behalf or under any agreement with it, 
except actual investment expenses (not exceeding one-fourth of one per 
centum of the mean invested assets), and also except taxes on real 
estate and other outlays exclusively in connection with real estate, in 
excess of the aggregate amount of the actual loadings upon premiums 
received in said year calculated according to the standards adopted by 
the company under section eighty-four of this chapter, and the present 
values of the assumed mortality gains hereinbefore mentioned. No 
such corporation, nor any person, firm or corporation on its behalf or 
under any agreement with it shall pay or allow to any agent, broker or 
other person, firm or corporation for procuring an application for life 
insurance, for collecting any premium thereon or for any other service 
performed in connection therewith any compensation other than that 
which has been determined in advance. All bonuses, prizes and re- 
wards, and all increased or additional commissions or compensation of 
any sort based upon the volume of any new or renewed business or the 
aggregate of policies written or paid for, are prohibited. No such cor- 
poration shall pay commissions upon renewal premiums received upon 
policies issued after the year nineteen hundred and six, in excess of five 
per centum of the premium annually for fourteen years after the first 
year of insurance in the case of endowment policies providing for less 
than twenty annual premiums, nor in excess of seven and one-half per 
centum of the premium annually for the first nine years, and five per 
centum of the premium annually for the next ensuing five years in the 
case of other forms of policies; provided that an amount found to be 
equivalent to the aggregate amount so payable upon a fair commuta- 
tion approved by the Superintendent of Insurance and based upon mor- 
tality and lapse rates, may be distributed through three or more years, 
but not more than two-fifths of such amount shall be payable for any 
one year; provided further that in any agency district subject to the 
supervision of a local salaried representative the renewal commis- 
sions payable to agents of such district shall not exceed two-thirds of 
the foregoing rates annually for fourteen years, subject to commutation 
as aforesaid; provided further that any such corporation may condition 
the allowance or payment in whole or in part of any of the renewal 
commissions allowed to be paid as aforesaid upon the efficiency of service 
of the agent receiving the same or upon the amount and quality of the 
business renewed under his supervision; and also provided that a fee not 
exceeding three per centum may be paid for the collection of premiums 
which shall be received for any year after the fifteenth year of insurance. 
No such corporation, nor any person, firm or corporation on its behalf 
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or under any agreement with it, shall make any loan or advance to any 
person, firm or corporation soliciting or undertaking to solicit applica- 
tions for insurance without adequate collateral security, nor shall any 
such loan or advance be made upon the security of renewal commissions, 
or of other compensation earned or to be earned by the borrower except 
advances against compensation for the first year of insurance. A 
foreign life insurance corporation which shall not conduct its business 
within the limitations and in accordance with the requirements imposed 
by this section upon domestie corporations shall not be permitted to do 
business within the State. This section shall not, apply to expenses 
made or incurred in the business of industrial insurance nor, except as to 
the limitation of expenses for the first year of insurance and as to com- 
pensation of and loans and advances to agents or solicitors, to stock 
corporations issuing and representing themselves, as issuing non-par- 
ticipating policies exclusively. 





A TRIUMPH OF SUPPRESSION. 


The New York Life Insurance Company, being a sound and successful 
institution, is held by us, as by all other good citizens, in abhorrence. 
We therefore welcome the announcement that it has been forced by 
the operation of the Hughes insurance laws to dismiss a large number of 
employees and to refuse protection to a considerable number of persons 
who desired to make provision through it for their old age or their 
families. The malefactors who have been discharged may not starve 
for lack of employment, but they will not be so well fed as they have 
been. The persons who conspired with them to exceed the amount of 
business the Hughes laws permit deserve some punishment. They may 
get it in the form of insurance in companies whose terms are not as 
attractive to them as were those of the New York Life. 

The exact amount of business a company may do escapes our memory, 
but we are heartily in favor of the limitation. We know it must be a 
just, exact and proper limitation, for Governor Hughes established it. 
Whether it is $140,000,000 or $160,000,000 or $25, we should no more ques- 
tion its propriety than we should speak disrespectfully of the equator. 
It is right, and came straight from the only original, fully authenti- 
cated fountain of right now in operation. Governor Hughes admits this 
himself. 

No patriotic citizen can feel otherwise than gratified at the splendid 
triumph that has been won against the devouring demon of success. 
The vice-president of the company, a jaundiced and reprehensible 
creature, asks: 

“Did a stranger condition ever exist in a self-governing country?’’ 

The answer is, No! Thanks be to Heaven, the time has come when 
the strange is what should be and success is the convicting evidence.— 
New York Sun. 





GET IN TOUCH. 


The way to succeed in the life insurance business, whether as a can- 
vasser or aS a manager, is to get in touch with the people—get in touch 
with new people every day if possible—and being in touch, be careful 
to make a good impression! The way to make a good impression is to 
have your heart right—to feel kindly toward those with whom you come 
in contact, irrespective of race or religion, to keep looking for the best 
in everybody—not the worst; to feel, and make the other fellow feel, 
that you take a kindly interest in him and his affairs; to be appreciative 
of little things; to be of all possible service to those whom you find you 
can help. The exercise of such a disposition as that wins men to you, 
makes them your friends, and, gentlemen, it’s easier and far pleas- 
anter to lead men than it is to drive them. Let every man you meet 
feel the sunshine of your presence, make him glad to be in your office 
or to have you in his place of business, because you bring good cheer. 
A man may not tell you how much he appreciates these things, but he 
will show it when the opportunity arises.—R. J. Mix. 





EFFECT OF THE NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE LAWS. 


George E. Ide, president of the Home Life of New York, has recently 
issued a paper under the above title, in which he. says: 

During the last few weeks several articles have appeared in the daily 
papers of this city in which an attempt has been made to show that the 
effects of the present New York State insurance law have been bene- 
ficial to the policyholders. 

Such a deduction might readily be drawn from a superficial study of 
the recent reports of the Superintendent of Insurance, but a close 
analysis of the figures reveals a tendency in certain directions which is 
not altogether a source of congratulation. * * #* 

In the past it was a recognized principle in the conduct of life insur- 
ance business that the interests of the persistent policyholders should 
be conserved to the greatest extent, and a substantial charge was made 


against those policyholders who retired, which charge was, of course, a 
source of profit to policyholders who kept up their contracts. This 
source of income is decreasing, owing to the liberal provisions of the 
standard policies which are required under the New York statute. The 
decrease in this former profit is a matter which the persistent policy- 
holders will realize more fully in the future, but the.effect of the change 
must not be forgotten in an analysis of the results of the present law. 

The prime object of life insurance is to protect the insured’s de- 
pendents against the inevitable loss which results from his death. The 
standard policies at present prescribed by the New York law contain 
the most liberal ‘‘loan provisions.’’ These loans are guaranteed, and 
the companies must stand ready to make good the guarantee at any time 
on immediate notice from the insured. These loans are not used in the 
majority of cases to keep the policies in force, but the policy becomes 
quick collateral, which, upon the slightest provocation, can be used as 
an asset by the holder of the policy. Loans so made to the policyholder 
decrease the amount of protection which his dependents receive in the 
event of his death, and by such loans, unless they are used for the 
purpose of continuing the policy, the object of life insurance is in part 
defeated. 

It is not by any means an encouraging sign to see these loans in- 
creasing as they have during the last six years by reason of the great 
publicity which has been given to this privilege, and by reason of the 
fact that the attention of the policyholder has been called to a privilege 
which, in many instances, he was previously ignorant of. The figures 
are certainly astonishing! In the New York Life, since 1903, the loans to 
policyholders have increased from $31,600,000 to $87,000,000, in the 
Mutual, from $19,000,000 to $63,000,000, and in the Equitable, from $19,- 
000,000 to $57,000,000, and obviously the protection under the policies in 
these companies has been decreased by these amounts. 

* * * oe * 


In view of the character of the present law—which limits expense, 
which restricts the companies in the amount of business which may be 
written, which prescribes investments, which curtails surplus, and 
which provides forms of standard policies—the present experiment 
which is being made in this State is certainly an interesting one; but 
it is not fair that in the analysis of the results which are accruing from 
the operation of that law conclusions should be arrived at which are 
based upon a mere superficial study of the facts. 

There are elements and tendencies in the present situation which are 
injurious and inimical to the interest of policyholders. These facts are 
clearly seen by experts who have made life insurance a study; but there 
is no reason why these tendencies should not be known by the insured 
as well, and it is the duty of writers upon insurance to face the situation 
as it exists, and not to be misled by careless tabulations of statistics. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES AND THE WAR ON 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


Dr. Lee K. Frankel of the Metropolitan Life has stated that that com- 
pany stands ready to build and maintain a sanatarium for the tubercu- 
lous, provided the consent of the proper authorities can be obtained. 
This company has recently made a contribution of no little value to the 
campaign in New York State, by printing 50,000 copies of the educational 
leaflet, ‘‘Tuberculosis or Consumption, its Extent, Nature, Growth, 
Spread, Cure, Prevention,’’ prepared by Homer Folks. This is the same 
leaflet of which one-half million were distributed in connection with the 
county fairs last summer, also through its local committees in various 
parts of the State, which contains the essential facts in relation to this 
disease necessary for popular education. Announcement was recently 
made in Albany by Charles Gibson, chairman of the Albany Committee 
on the Prevention of Tuberculosis of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, that this same company had volunteered the use of its many 
agents in and about Albany for the distribution of any circulars on 
tuberculosis which the Albany committee may care to prepare, or any 
announcements pertaining to the local campaign carried on under its 
direction. 

The common sense of these efforts on the part of all insurance or- 
ganizations is evident from statistics in The Bulletin, ‘‘Mortality from 
Consumption in Dusty Trades,’’ of the United States Department of 
Commerce and Labor, of which Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician of the 
Prudential Insurance Company, is author. These statistics show that 
in some trades among men in manufacturing and mechanical industries 
the consumption death rate is 18.8 per cent of the mortality from all 
causes, while in other trades, notably that of marble and stone cutters, 
the consumption death rate reaches as high at 36.2 per cent of the 
mortality from all causes. 

Over nine million dollars paid out for deaths charged to tuberculosis, 
or fourteen per cent of its total payments of death claims during the 
years 1891-1907, by the Modern Woodmen of America, fraternal order, 
is so startling a sum that this order has entered vigorously into the fight 
against the ‘‘white death.’’ On January 1, near Colorado Springs, where 
1000 acres have been purchased, a thoroughly equipped sanatarium on the 
“tent colony’ plan, with accommodations for sixty patients was opened 
by this society, and by July next there will be accommodation for 
sixty more. In order to inform its members, the Modern Woodmen have 
sent out 1,000,000 copies of the article written by Dr. Orlando F. Lewis 
of the Charity Organization Society, the first of the series on ‘“‘The War 
on the White Death,’ appearing in The Metropolitan Magazine. Local 
branches in New York State are co-operating in the good work, the 
Yonkers branch having just voted $350 for the erection of a Yonkers cot- 
tage at the sanatarium, and the Elmira branch has also taken steps to 
do likewise. 

The Modern Woodmen of America claim that each life saved from 
premature death means a saving to the society of $1700. Consumption 
being a curable and preventable disease, these organizations are not 
only contributing to the notable work of saving human lives, but are 
also following a sound business policy in saving thousands of dollars by 
‘joining the fight.’’ 
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dential and Metropolitan, carried on among a poorer class of policy- 
holders, exhibits a still higher percentage of deaths from tuberculosis. 
The first table below shows the mortality in the industrial branch of 
the Prudential for the five years 1903-07, with distinction of. sex and 
for white risks only: 


TABLE XVI.—PRUDENTIAL MORTALITY EXPERIENCE, 1903-1907. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH (WHITE). 
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* Pulmonary and other forms of tuberculosis. 

The table simply shows the proportion which deaths from tubercu- 
losis bear to the total mortality by age periods; for example, among 
the male deaths at ages under 20, it appears that 8.4 per cent were 
due to tuberculosis during the period 1903-07. The industrial ex- 
perience necessarily varies widely from the ordinary experience, for 
the reason that there are few deaths under age twenty in the ordinary 
mortality experience, and a very considerable number of such deaths 
in the industrial mortality. At the higher ages the heavier propor- 
tionate mortality from tuberculosis in the industrial branch is due to 
the entirely different character of the risks taken together. The 
figures show approximately that about eighteen per cent of the claim 
payments of the Prudential on the industrial experience is from 
mortality due to tuberculosis, while in the ordinary experience the 
percentage of claim losses due to tuberculosis is about twenty-one 
per cent. 


The following table for the year 1906 indicates in a general way the 


industrial experience of the Metropolitan Life: 


TABLE XVII.—METROPOLITAN MORTALITY EXPERIENCE, 1906.* 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 
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* Pulmonary and other forms of tuberculosis. 

It shows the percentage of deaths due to tuberculosis for five-year 
age groups from birth to old age. As the experience is large the 
corresponding percentages may be regarded as very reliable. The 
figures are most impressive, and show only too clearly what a scourge 
has fallen upon the classes represented in the industrial branch of 
life insurance. The effect in the prime of life is very marked, the 
percentage of deaths from tuberculosis for the age group 15-19 being 
36.47 per cent, increasing rapidly to 45.74 per cent for the age group 
20-24, decreasing to 43.57 per cent for the age group 25-29, and to 
39.59 per cent for the age group 30-34. The first sub-total indicates 
that considerably more than one-third, namely, 37.16 per cent, of all 
deaths between ages 15 and 44, both inclusive, in these industrial 
classes are due to tuberculosis. For the whole expanse of life the 
percentage in the Metropolitan industrial experience was 18.03 per 
cent for the year 1906; that is, in round numbers, about one-fifth of 
the 88,542 deaths for that year were due to tuberculosis. 

The percentage of deaths from tuberculosis in the industrial branch 
of this company for the last eleven years is 17.11 per cent; for the 
city of New York alone during the same period the percentage is 
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18.6 per cent. During the five years 1890-4 the general death rate per 
1000 at risk was 20.6’ per cent, from tuberculosis 3.10 per cent; during 
the five years 1901-5 the general death rate was 15.1 per cent, from 
tuberculosis 2.58 per cent. This indicates an improvement in ten years 
in the general death rate of about 25 per cent and in the tuberculosis 
death rate of about 17 per cent. 

The fraternal companies are likewise burdened with a heavy mor- 
tality from tuberculosis. The official reports of the Modern Wood- 
men of America, a fraternal society with a membership in excess ‘of 
one million, show that 14.41 per cent of their total mortality from 
1891-1908 was due to tuberculosis, and that 5884 deaths charged to 
tuberculosis cost the order $10,221,000, or 13.75 per cent of the total 
insurance losses. This drain has caused the society to undertake to 
reduce the tax by establishing a sanatorium and open-tent colonies 
about six miles north of Colorado Springs, where a tract of 1320 acres, 
adjacent to the mountains, has been secured for this purpose. It has 
been thoroughly piped and two large reservoirs constructed, and the 
water used is spring water from the mountain side. It will be con- 
ducted free of all charge to afflicted Woodmen who undergo the treat- 
ment. Medical examination as a precedent to admission will be re- 
quired, and only consumptive members who are curable or whose lives 
can be prolonged for a considerable length of time will be received 
as patients. The plan of constructing the sanatorium is what is known 
as the “Tent Cottage System,” having sixty tent cottages in a colony, 
and the plan calls for ten such colonies. The first colony of sixty 
tents was opened and ready for patients January I, 1909; it is now full 
and a number on the waiting list. The second colony will probably be 
ready by July 1. The tents are octagonal structures with shingle 
roofs, canvas sides, and hardwood floors on solid cement foundation. 
Each tent will accommodate one patient. In the center of the first 
colony there is a utility or administration building, with all modern 
equipment for physicians and nurses, and separate rooms for neces- 
sary appliances for the most successful treatment. There is a dining 
room, which will seat 400 patients, all equipped. 

Each of these tent cottages when equipped ready to receive patients 
costs $250. The Head Camp, or governing body of the society, in 
session last June, appropriated $100,000 per annum for the maintenance 
of this sanatorium. The home office receives daily reports from the 
medical director, and these reports show a most marvelous result in 
sixty days’ treatment of the patients now there. This is only one 
phase of an undertaking, both beneficial and commercial, which this 
society has begun. A carefully planned, systematic educational cam- 
paign, through well-prepared printed pamphlets giving instrict:on 
concerning the prevention, relief and cure of tuberculosis, distr’ ited 
to the entire membership, is now fully launched, and cannot tail to 
produce excellent results. 

The Knights of Pythias are becoming interested in this question 
through the action of the Grand Lodge of the Grand Domain of New 
Mexico. This lodge has determined to undertake the task of erecting 
and maintaining, with the assistance of all Pythians, a National Pythian 
Sanatorium at Las Vegas, N. M., for the treatment of Pythians and 
their families afflicted with tuberculosis. The lodge has obtainéd a 
donation of a building site near Las Vegas, and also one section of 
farming land and one section of pine ridge land, together with a 
donation of thirty-two lots in the city of Las Vegas, all of which are 
of the aggregate value of at least $22,000. Up to the present time no 
official action has been taken to finance the construction, support and 
maintenance of the sanatorium, other than to grant the privilege of 
soliciting contributions front members of the order for this purpose. 
I am informed by the medical examiner-in-chief that these voluntary 
contributions are coming in very nicely. 

The Royal League and Independent Order of Foresters also sustain 
sanatoria, and are alive to the tuberculosis situation. 

It is not uncommon in Europe to find sanatoria maintained by in- 
surance companies for the benefit of their policyholders, but I am 
not aware of any similar undertaking by any of the large legal reserve 
companies in this country. Certainly, there would seem to be sufficient 
justification, from a business point of view, for large expenditures in 
this direction on the part of our giant life companies. This is not 
alone true of tuberculosis but applies with equal force to the whole 
list of preventable diseases. At a recent meeting of the National 
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The Capitol Life Insurance Company 
of Colorado 
THOMAS F. DALY, President 


Gross Assets, $556,737.67 


Surplus to Protect Policyholders 
$228, 810.80 


LATEST AND MOST APPROVED POLICY FORMS 


Best selling contracts before the public to-day 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN WESTERN TERRITORY 


Company is now doing Business in the following States: 
Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, So. Dakota, Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico. 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING TERRITORY AND CONTRACTS, 
Address Home Office, No. 212 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colorado 


A FUTURE TO LOOK FORWARD TO— 
NOT A PAST TO LIVE DOWN! 


TeWest Coast Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, The West Coast Life Building, 
348 to 354 Pine St., San Francisco. 
Policy Forms Unsurpassed. Send for Samples. 
Good Territory in States West of 
Rocky Mountains. Contracts 


Providing for First and Renewal 
Commissions. 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company 


97 to 103 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





THIS COMPANY GRANTS 
INSURANCE AS FOLLOWS 
Bonds of Suretyship for persons 

in position of trust, 

Fidelity Bonds, Burglary, Plate 

Glass, 

Steam Boiler, Fly Wheel, Em- 
ployers, 
Public, Teams, Workmen’s 

Collective, 

Elevator and General Liability, 


Personal Accident, Health and 
Physicians’ Liability. 


Assets: 
- $8,649,885.66 


Capital and Surplus: 
$3,011,834.00 


Losses Paid to 
Jan. 1, 1909: 


$29,195,835.85 





OFFICERS: 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President. 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, HENRY CROSSLEY, 
Vice-Pres. and Secretary. Ass’t Secretary. 
FRANK E. LAW, GEORGE W. ALLEN, 
2nd Ass’t Secretary. 3rd Ass’t Secretary. 


” LIABILITY— 





The FRANKFORT 
MARINE, ACCIDENT INCGURANCE COMPANY 


and PLATE GLASS 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
TRUSTEES 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres. of National Park Bank. 
ERNEST THALMANN, of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
STUYVESANT FISH, 214 Broadway, New York. 


United States Department, 100 William St., NewYork, N.Y. 


C. H. FRANKLIN, U. S. Mgr. and Att’y JNO. M. SMITH, Sec. U. S. Branch 


INSURANCES TRANSACTED 


BURGLARY 

WORKMEN’S COLLECTIVE 
INDIVIDUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


General, Vessel Owners 
Landlords, Contingent 
Elevator, Druggists Physicians. 


Employers. 
Public. 
Teams, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 





J. G. WALKER, President 
T. WM. PEMBERTON, Ist Vice-Pres. W. L. T. ROGERSON, Secretary 


ORGANIZED 1871 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 


HOME OFFICE, = = RICHMOND, VA. 


This is a regular Life Insurance Company chartered by the Legislature of 
Virginia, and has won the hearty approval and active support of the people by 
its promptness and fair dealing during the thirty-eight years of its operation. 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1908 * * 
Insurance in Force, Dec. 31, 1908 
Payments to Policyholders since 

Organization, - . . 


$4,444,711.62 
$63,309,202.00 


$8,926, 182.91 


Competent and reliable Agents can always find employment. 





MAKE A REPUTATION AT HOME FIRST 


The Lamar Life Insurance Company of Jackson, Miss., 
began business in April, 1906. Its operations have been 
confined wholly to its Home State. It has madeno attempt 
whatever toward acquiring “‘volume,” but has used its ener- 
gies in adjusting itself into methods which mean quality of 
risks, conservatism of management, sureness of its ground- 
work, and assurance of safety in the future. It has two 
millions of insurance in force and is writing at the rate of 
two millions per year. It has never written an ‘advisory 
board” or “special contract” policy, or sold any kind of stock 
with its policies. Every member of its agency force is under 
bond. It is upon a 4% reserve basis and writes only non- 
participating insurance. We will get into other states early 
in 1909, and shall have something good to offer in agency 
contracts. 

W. Q. COLE, President. 
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SURPLUS 
$40,000,000 
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1894 1909 


The State 


Life Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


UNEQUALLED IN SPLENDID 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Management Economical Growth Unparalleled 


Security of Every Policy Guaranteed 
by Deposit with the State of Indiana 


Assets Dec. 31, 1908, $7,378,853. Surplus, $860,562 
RECENT GAINS 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
1906—$1 ,226,696 
1907—$1,001,409 
1908—$1 ,023,700 

UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE AGENCY CONTRACTS 
LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. | RENEWALS ON NEW PLAN 
CONTRACTS DIRECT WITH COMPANY 


SURPLUS 


$74,309 
$27,775 
$153,161 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS ON AGENCY MATTERS TO 


CHARLES F. COFFIN, Second Vice-Pres. 


1231 STATE LIFE BUILDING 








JUST PUBLISHED 
A NEW WORK ON A NEW SUBJECT 


CAUSES OF DISABILITY 


As Applied Under Accident 


and Health Insurance Policies. 
By C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 


An instructive work for managers, adjusters, medical directors, law- 
yers and examiners connected with life, health, and accident insurance 
companies, showing how the condition of health is affected by illness 
and accident, also treating of death through post-mortem appearances. 


CAUSES OF DISABILITY is a book on diagnosis and prognosis, treat- 
ing of accidents, illnesses and poisons which result in disability. 

CAUSES OF DISABILITY gives a description of all accidents, 
illnesses and poisons which can occur to policyholders or those 
who may be injured through the negligence of others. 

CAUSES OF DISABILITY contains a number of chapters in con- 
nection with accident and health insurance on subjects which 
have never before been considered. 

CAUSES OF DISABILITY consists of seven hundred pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated with half-tones and plates, many of the plates 
being in colors, bound handsomely in cloth. 

CAUSES OF DISABILITY is a treatise on health and accident ad- 
justments valuable alike to physician and lawyer. 


- $6.00 





Price per Copy - - - 


Ten Copies for $50.00 


Address all orders to the Sole Selling Agents for the Insurance World 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 William Street, - - = New York 











Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York. Stock Company) 
THE COMPANY OF the People, BY the People, FOR the People 





PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 
This Company has more premium-paying business in force in the 
United States than any other Company, and for each of the last 15 
Years has had more New Insurances accepted and issued in America 
than any other Company. 
The number of Policies in force is greater than that of any other Company in 
America; greater than all the Regular Life Insurance Companies put together 
(less one) and can only be appreciated by comparison. It is a greater number 
than the Combined Population of Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Milwaukee. 
SIGNIFICANT FACTS 
This Company’s Policy-claims paid in 1908 averaged one claim for every 65 seconds of 
each business day of eight hours and in amount $128.48 a minute. 


The Daily Average of the Company’s Business During 1908 
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Full particulars regarding the plans of the Metropolitan may be 
obtained of its Agent in all the principal citiesin the United States 
and Canada, or at its 


Home Office: 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 














- 
MANUAL OF INSPECTIONS 


By W. D. MATTHEWS 
(Chief Surveyor, Chicago Board of Underwriters.) 
A Reference Book For the Uso of 
Fire Insurance Men in General. 
PRICE, IN FLEXIBLE LEATHER, PER COPY, $3. 
(By mail, postage prepaid, $3.10.) 


The “Manual” has been carefully eompiled for the particular 


use of: 


Fire Protection Engineers. Inspectors. 
Raters. Local Board Officials. 


sinc Agents. fom er 
xamniners. 


General Agents. 
Company Officers. Agents. 
Brokers. 


Solicitors. 
Insurance Clerks. Architects. 


Contractors. Engineers. 
Builders, Technical Schools. 
Students. Property Owners. 
And all others interested in Fire Hazards, Inspections and the 
Safe-guarding of Property. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Insurance Field, 


(Chicago-Louisville-Atlanta) 
P. 0. BOX 607A, - . LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Association of Life Insurance Presidents this whole question came up 
for discussion, and the general sentiment expressed was that life 
insurance companies ought to take an active part in the support of the 
movement to check tuberculosis and other preventable diseases. The 
association authorized its chairman to appoint a committee to consider 
the subject, and make recommendations as to what financial support 
should be given by life insurance companies to the Committee of One 
Hundred on National Health to carry on a campaign against tubercu- 
losis. So far as I am aware this is the first general movement of 
importance in this direction on the part of the life companies. That 
it is deeply significant there can be no doubt. It is only to be hoped 
that it will attain its maximum of steady efficiency within a reasonably 
short period of time. 

Inquiry reveals the fact that few companies up to the present time 
have seriously thought of constructing sanatoria for the relief and 
improvement in longevity of their policyholders. I am officially in- 
formed, however, that the Metropolitan Life has considered the 
feasibility of constructing a sanatorium for its policyholders and force 
of field and office men, of which the latter numbers something like 
fourteen thousand. The plan involves the erection of a sanatorium 
near New York city, to which the company may send its clerks and 
agents afflicted with tuberculosis, and if the consent of the Department 
can be obtained, its policyholders. There are several technical diffi- 
culties in the way of the plan which will doubtless be surmounted in 
due course of time. The first is the construction of the New York 
law as to the right of a company to acquire real estate, and the second, 
that the Department makes some distinction between the right of a 
company to assist its clerks and its policyholders. Meanwhile the 
Metropolitan Life is conducting a most meritorious educational cam- 
paign relative to tuberculosis. They are about to distribute several 
million copies of Dr. Knapf’s book on tuberculosis, and through 
their representatives in various States are distributing literature in 
co-operation with local tuberculosis associations and health boards. 
It would afford splendid example and be a long step in the right 
direction if this giant company should take the lead and construct and 
maintain a sanatorium for the relief and improvement in longevity of 
its policyholders. There can be no doubt of the commercial soundness 
of such an undertaking; as to its effect upon the policyholders it may 
safely be predicted that they would eventually receive the double 
benefit of relief from many of the present terrors of tuberculosis and 
its additional burden to the cost of insurance. 

In order to make clear the commercial interest of life insurance 
companies in this matter, I present a table showing the saving which 
would be effected in annual premium payments on a twenty-year term 
policy, an ordinary whole-life policy, a twenty-payment life policy, 
and a twenty-year endowment policy, each for one thousand dollars, if 
tuberculosis were eliminated. These figures are based on the census 
data contained in the preceding articles and an interest rate of five 


per cent: 


TABLE XVIII.—SAVING IN ANNUAL.PREMIUMS ON A $1000 POLICY (INTEREST 
5%) IF THERE WERE NO DEATHS FROM TUBERCULOSIS. 
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The reduction which would be effected in ordinary whole-life annual 
premiums averages about $1.75 per thousand of insurance; accord- 
ingly, every policyholder carrying a $10,000 ordinary whole-life 
policy is annually contributing from $15.00 to $20.00 of his premium on 
account of this disease. During each of the last five years the amount 
of the insurance in force held by American old-line companies has 
been in excess of ten billion dollars. If all this were ordinary whole- 
life insurance, the saving in annual premium collections which would 
be effected if tuberculosis were not present would be $17,500,000. 
Assuming, roughly, the proportion of whole-life insurance, including 
limited payment life, to be two-thirds of the total insurance in force, 
it appears that premium collections would be reduced about $12,000,000 
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per annum at the present time if there were no deaths from tubercu- 
losis. On the same basis it is not unlikely that more than one hundred 
and thirty million dollars in annual premiums have been paid out 
during the last thirty years in this country on account of this plague. 

These losses are computed on a five per cent basis, while most com- 
panies in this country now operate on a three per cent basis. In order 
to make the comparisons more directly applicable I give below a table 
based on the census data with three per cent interest. It exhibits for 
various ages and plans for insurance the annual premiums when 
tuberculosis is present, that is, under present conditions, and the cor- 
responding premiums on the assumption that there are no deaths from 
tuberculosis. The difference columns show the saving which would 
be effected in annual premium collections if tuberculosis were not 
present: 


TABLE XIX.—ANNUAL PREMIUMS AND DIFFERENCES BASED ON RETURNS OF 
THE 12TH CENSUS WITH 3% INTEREST. $1000 POLICY. 
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An examination of the table shows that the annual premium loss 
on any plan of insurance does not differ much with the age. For 
each $1000 of insurance it averages about $2.00 on the twenty-year 
term, about $1.50 on the ordinary whole life, about $1.75 on the 
twenty-payment life, and about $1.25 on the twenty-year endowment. 
The greatest annual premium loss is on’the term policy, where the 
amount at risk is a maximum, and the least loss is on the endowment 
policy, where the amount at risk is a minimum. 

It is probable that the number of deaths from tuberculosis in a well- 
managed insurance company must be somewhat lessened by the 
selection in risks due to the medical examination when the policy is 
issued. It is interesting to note, however, that in spite of this selection 
the body of policyholders eventually become exposed to the infection, 
and a large number of them contract and die from the disease after 
entering the company. An examination of Table I. in the first article 
shows that the percentage of deaths from tuberculosis does not differ 
greatly from the average experience of the insurance companies. This 
may be explained in part by the fact already emphasized that the re- 
ported deaths from tuberculosis in the census data fall considerably 
below the actual number; thus, perhaps, approximating the experience 
of insurance companies. 

In conclusion, I wish to say for those readers actuarially inclined, I 
have not deemed it necessary for the object in view to subject the 
data in these articles to the more refined actuarial processes with 
respect to smoothing, graduation and other details of construction. 
This work has been reserved for another paper. 
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A mortgage will laugh in the face of a widow, but turn pale at the 
sight of a life insurance policy in force. 


7 
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AN INGENIOUS POSTAL CARD DEVICE. 


Recently a merchant received an addressed postal card, with the 
request that he drop the card in the mail. It was a private mailing 
card, and bore a one-cent stamp. The communication accompanying 
it stated that the sender had a business proposition to make; also 
that the merchant need not take time to sign the card, as he could 
be identified on receipt of the postal. The merchant examined the 
card closely, and could detect no private mark upon it; neither could 
he imagine how he could be identified by any particular postal sta- 
tion when the card would be postmarked. The thing interested him 
so much that he had the card taken fifteen miles outside the city and 
mailed at a country postoffice. In about two days an agent of a life 
insurance company called upon him and introduced himself, calling 
the merchant by name. 

The merchant admitted that he had mailed the card just to learn 
the secret of identification, and told how he had caused it to be 
mailed at a country postoffice. He then asked the agent to explain 
how he was identified. 

The merchant’s name was written in microscopic script beneath 
the stamp. When the agent received the card he soaked off the 
stamp and saw who mailed it. The merchant was pleased with the 
ingenuity of the scheme and told the agent that there might be 
“something doing” later on. 





A HOME WITHOUT AN INCOME, 


“No,” said a man to a life agent, “I am not buying insurance. I 
am putting all I can save into a house, so that, if I am taken away, 
my family will have a home.” 

“Some people,” replied the agent, “are really nutty on this subject 
of a home. Don’t you know that a house is a constant expense, that 
it costs a great deal to keep it in repair, that it eats up money in 
taxes and insurance? Of what use will a house be to your wife if 
she has not the means to maintain it and something to live on in that 
house? With it, and a substantial sum in money, paid at your death, 
she would be comfortable in her home. Without money she would 
have either to sell the house or slave her life away keeping it and 
maintaining herself and her children, if she had any. You will do 
better by her if you leave her $10,000 or $15,000 in money, enabling 
her to make a home of her own, in her judgment, best suited to her 
needs and circumstances, than you will if you leave her saddled with 
a house and little or nothing else.” 





WHAT SYSTEMATIC SAVING CAN ACCOMPLISH. 


The original foundation of most great fortunes in this country to- 
day was the steady accumulation of small savings, which formed the 
nucleus of greater things. At the same time, it served as an incentive 
by showing the earning power of money, what could be accomplished 
by the thrifty accumulation of insignificant sums. To-day, when the 
tendency is toward greater luxury, free spending, extravagance, living 
close up to the limit of the income, it is not so easy to save, and some 
compelling force is needed. This is supplied by life insurance, which 
is to-day not only the nucleus of many independent fortunes, but 
which enables men to leave behind them enough to provide their de- 
pendents with all the comforts of life which they could not have done 
without the force of the life insurance system, which compels thrift 
and steady, systematic savings. 





KEEP YOUR CLIENTS INFORMED REGARDING THEIR 
POLICIES. ; 


One wide-awake life agent follows the practice of keeping run of 
the accumulations of his clients’ policies. Comparatively few owners 
of policies think to notice these accumulations, and they do not 
realize how, after a few years, they have increased to considerable 
sums. This agent makes it his business to call their attention to it, 
and to how fast the investment is earning money. Many policyholders 
fail to realize that insurance is also an investment, accumulating in- 
terest, and they are usually pleased when the agent calls their atten- 
tion to it. The agent says that this very often puts his client in a 
frame of mind to take more insurance, and he states that it is one 
of the best features employed by him in his soliciting. 
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THE GOOD HEALTH ARGUMENT. 


An agent recently told the writer that he secured the applicatio: 
of a man who had “stood him off” and who would not be con- 
vinced by making this statement to the prospect: 

“If you do not insure now you may, any day, find yourself unin- 
surable. Some latent trouble may suddenly develop into a physica’ 
ailment which will prevent you from obtaining insurance. Look about 
you and see for yourself. Think of the men you have known who 
were well yesterday and were stricken to-day. You can’t get in- 
surance just when you please. You can secure it only while your 
physical condition renders you an acceptable risk. You may be such 
to-day. To-morrow you may be unable to get it.” 





DID NOT BELIEVE IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


A case in point. Mr. B—— didn’t believe in life insurance; neither 
did Mrs. B——. But why? Oh, they just didn’t, that was all. Last 
winter Mr. B—— died, leaving an estate, consisting of several small 


cottage houses—all occupied by tenants paying monthly rent. But 
the income from the houses is not sufficient to pay taxes, fire insur- 
ance, repairs, and to keep Mrs. B—— in the same affluent circum- 
stances as when Mr. B was around making extra money. If 
Mr. B—— had left her $10,000 or $25,000 in life insurance, and the 
houses, things would now look different for Mrs. B——. 

Quod erat demonstrandum. 








A WIDOW’S PROPOSITION. 


The following letter was recently received by a life insurance 
agent: 


Dear Sir:—I know you will be surprised to receive this from the 
wife of , who is left a widow, unable to work, with 
three little girls. I, myself, have been bed-ridden for two years. Mr. 
——————, my husband, intended to send what was due on his policy 
and what was due you on it, but I was taken sick at the time he in- 
tended to send it, the first of March. If he had not have told me about 
your kindness to him in regard to lending him money to pay for policy 
at first, I never would have written you this, but I believe you to be a 
kind-hearted man, and I wish to know if there is any way you could 
pay up the dues and claim it to be neglect on your part. Could you, or 
would you, do this for a poor, helpless, broken-hearted woman with 
not one dollar in the world and not able to do one hour’s work, and 
have three little girls too small to do anything for a living? If you 
could do anything to fix this for me to get anything. Oh! you do not 
know how much help it would be to me, and I am sure God would 
Pies you, and besides I would pay you well if I could get anything 

rom it. 

My husband had told no one about the policy he had taken from you. 
I think you, him and I are the only ones that knew anything about it. 
So if you could fix it any way it would be known only between you 
and I, and I would never tell any particulars, and my husband wished 
so much to hold a policy in your company. Oh! if you can fix it so I 
can get anything to help me take care of my little ones, please do 
so, and God will reward you. 

Please let me hear from you by return mail. 








SOMETHING THAT IS EVERY MAN’S DUTY. 

Each life, having a distinct value as related to other lives, the de- 
velopment of the individual necessarily arouses general interest. 
One cannot live a life of average duration and activity without cre- 
ating responsibilities that extend beyond the period of life. No man 
fills his place in a community whose work and earning power does 
not make proper provision for caring for his responsibilities. A 
man does not profit his reputation if in moving from one community 
to another he does not first satisfy his obligations, and it is no more 
to his credit that he should journey to the Great Beyond and leave be- 
hind unsatisfied obligations which he might have satisfied. Leaving 
dependent widows and orphans, he shifts a responsibility, which 
creates a burden upon the State. Every man owes to the State the 
best possible service, and the State has a right to demand that each 
man shall do his share. The fulfillment of this obligation cannot be 
secured by legislative enactment, but must be through the feeling of 
responsibility on the part of the individual. By doing his share, man 
contributes to the State an economic help to the highest importance. 
Such service is best rendered through life insurance—a co-operative 
factor in relieving individual responsibilities. 
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SOME DEVICES FOR KEEPING A SOLICITOR AT WORK. 


By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Somebody by the name of Curtis, although I don’t happen to re- 
member anything else about him, has remarked that “an engine of one- 
cat power running all the time is more effective than an engine of 
forty-horse-power standing idle.” A considerable number of solici- 
tors narrowly escape being included in the 40-horse-power idle class. 
They will work furiously for one month and then dawdle for two. 

I once had an opportunity to observe the habits of a young man 
who, at irregular intervals, gave the impression that he would be a 
marvel, but somehow he never arrived.: He was one of the most in- 
genious and energetic loafers that I ever knew. I mean by this that 
he could always find something that needed to be done which would 
prevent him from soliciting. He was fond of animals, kept a horse, 
and, of course, enjoyed taking care of her. Feeding, currying and 
polishing “Queen” required about an hour every morning, and as he 
did not rise until breakfast was waiting, and prolonged this operation 
as long as possible, it was about ro o’clock before he could even 
think of business. By the time he had put “Queen” in order, how- 
ever, he remembered that the lawn needed sprinkling, and as he was 
very considerate of his wife’s health, he now had an excuse for con- 
suming thirty minutes more. By the time he had taken a bath, 
dressed, and proceeded to his office another hour had passed, and at 
11 o’clock he was almost ready to solicit. When more unwilling to 
take up his business than usual, he shaved the lawn or washed the 
two or three vehicles which he kept in his stable. Upon arriving at 
his office he generally found a letter that needed answering, and pres- 
ently he was amazed and indignant to find that but thirty minutes of 
the forenoon yet remained. Of course it was useless to approach men 
when they were just preparing to go to lunch, and he was compelled to 
restrain himself until the noon rest was over. When 2 o’clock had 
arrived he decided that the day was ruined, went home and hitched 
up “Queen” and drove out to the baseball grounds. For weeks he 
would go through this pretense of trying to get to work, then sud- 
denly he would make a dash into his field and write $50,000 in a 
month. I recall one period when he seemed to disappear for three 
months and then in one month he reported nearly $100,000. If such a 
man could learn to apply himself, regularly, he would accomplish 
marvels, and in thinking about him and others of his kind, I have 
wondered if any method could be devised for keeping them at work. 
It seemed to me that some help might be derived from the following: 

The first thing which is necessary to any kind of improvement, of 
course, is a resolution. Resolutions will not enforce themselves, 
however, as most persons soon learn, and the solicitor who has formed 
a purpose to put his nose more regularly to the grindstone must sur- 
round himself with conditions which tend to coerce him. If he has 
no machinery or routine to keep him in the way he ought to go it 
is not unnatural that he should fall a victim to the solicitations of the 
lawn or his horse. A man cannot safely venture to cut loose from 
all machinery unless he possesses unusual ability. The solicitor who 
has determined that he will prosecute his calling more vigorously may 
take a number of precautions against lapsing into idleness, and 


among the first I would mention the distribution of a quantity of 
circulars each week. 


CIRCULARIZING AS AN INCENTIVE TO Work. 


I had better say that, so far as the actual production of business is 
concerned, the experience of the great majority of successful man- 
agers and solicitors is against them. They have been tried again and 
again in the agency with which I have been associated, and I doubt 
if the commissions which might be attributed directly to them have 
earned the postage they cost. Nevertheless, I am convinced that 
they would be of value to some temperaments, because of their power 
to stimulate effort in the person who sends them. I doubt if any of 
us are absolutely free from a tendency to idle. I know that I have 
always been compelled to put a little pressure upon myself, no matter 
what I might be doing or undertaking to do, and if I were even half 
as vagrant in my inclinations as the young man who. dallied with the 
horse and the lawn, it would decidedly stiffen my backbone to let the 
public hear from me in some way every week. I am ambitious, a 
trifle proud, and have some. respect for the opinion which I imagine 
others hold of me. If I sent out a few circulars each week to men 
whom I respect and admire, I should feel as if I had obligated myself 
in some measure, not only to let those men hear from me in person, 
but to give every feature of my business my best attention. Of 
course, my circulars might never be read. It is impossible to know 
just what the fate of printed matter generally is, but if I knew that 
a certain bank president even noticed my name and the name of the 
company I represented before he tossed my appeal into the waste 
basket, I should feel that he expected me to be persevering and dili- 
gent in my calling. This feeling would undoubtedly drive me to 
justify his opinion of me. I believe that all men who exert them- 
selves, even spasmodically, at soliciting, would be just as reluctant as 
myself to suffer in the estimation of those who stand high in the com- 
munity, and so I argue that circulars will do not a little to keep any 
solicitor at work. The list of those circularized should never be 
large. Twenty-five, fifty, or, at the most, 100 names should be se- 
lected. The circulars themselves may be sent once a month for three 
months, or once every three months for one year. This may be left 
to the judgment of the individual solicitor, but, in any event, the list 
should be changed at intervals. If I select simply twenty-five names 
and circularize them over and over, I may fall into a mechanical 
habit and forget my original purpose. Perhaps, on the whole, it 
would be better to make a new list at least once in three months, as 
the selection of new material will tend to freshen and strengthen 
one’s resolution. 

As I am now recommending this device merely to assist in de- 
veloping more regular habits in the solicitor, it is not of the least 
importance to consider whether it pays or not. As to the circulars 
being read, I may say that, while I throw all printed matter into the 
waste basket almost as soon as I take it out of the envelope, I always 
know where it has come from and substantially what it advocates. A 
certain bank in the city in which I reside has been sending me circu- 
lars, announcements and reports for nearly ten years. I never read 
them, but if I look at my mail at all I cannot avoid seeing at least 
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the name of this bank, and of course I know that the literature is an 
invitation for me to become a depositor. I should not know any more 
than that, nor would the bank care to have me know more, if I read 
each circular several times. The bank, then, accomplishes all that it 
designs to accomplish if I simply see its name once a month, and I 
will confess that, while I have never been tempted to change my 
account, I really admire the robust indifference with which I have 
been circularized. I mean indifference to the fact that I have not 
been a source of profit to the bank. If I felt any need for it, I should 
look upon a circular as a good investment if the recipient simply 
noted three or four times a year that “Western Agent” would be 
glad to write his application for a life insurance policy. As I have 
already said, however, the chief value of sending circulars, from my 
present point of view, is the pressure which they might exert upon 
the solicitor. 
RETURNS FROM ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In their relation to the solicitor and life insurance business, ad- 
vertisements are in the same class as circulars. That is, they do not 
bring any immediate returns. In an experience of eighteen years, I 
recall but one application that I could trace directly to an advertise- 
ment. A friend whom I had neglected to solicit read the announce- 
ment of a certain company in a magazine and decided to take a policy. 
I learned of his intention, interviewed him and succeeded in con- 
vincing him that I could place his application in as good a company 
as there is, and he insured with me. As I have intimated, however, 
this was an exception, and the solicitor who finds that he is compelled 
to approach from ten to fifteen men and hold from thirty to fifty in- 
terviews in order to earn one commission, is inclined to be skeptical 
about the virtues of printed announcements. Nevertheless, the effect 
of an advertisement upon the person who pays for it is excellent and 
is worth all that it costs, provided that it does not involve reckless ex- 
travagance. I have invested some in advertisements, and I find that 
they produce a certain undercurrent of hopefulness, which makes it 
easier for me to persevere in my purposes. It strengthens me to 
consider that a number of persons become familiar with my name 
and business in the course of time, irrespective of any intention on 
their part. If my card appears regularly in a daily or weekly for one, 
two or three years, it gives me a standing in the community and 
makes me feel that I ought to earn it. When solicitors and managers 
can afford it they ought to announce themselves more or less regu- 
larly without thought of immediate results. This, I presume, is what 
the average medical man does. A physician is not permitted by the 
ethics of his profession to advertise, but he carries a simple announce- 
ment of his place of business and office hours. Generally, I believe 
that the physicians who do this have the reputation of being success- 
ful, and this kind of a reputation is worth not a little to a solicitor. 
As I have tried to emphasize, however, the chief merit of an ad- 
vertisement is, that it will help one to put forth his best efforts. 


Keepinc Up to One’s PLANs. 

It often happens that a man will do less than he plans, but he will 
seldom do more. I almost always find that if a prospect is so slow 
and apathetic that he provokes me that I attack him with such a vigor 
that he cannot resist. If I approach my work with any agreement 
that I will exert myself more or less strenuously or moderately, ac- 
cording to the way I feel, it is always less and always moderate. If 
I desire to excel myself in any way, I must. make a _ robust 
resolution; and I have noticed that I am not peculiar in this 
respect. If any solicitor believes that he is doing less than he 
is capable and would like to increase his record, let him make 
2 definite pledge to produce a certain amount of business in three, 
six or twelve months and stake something upon the result. A 
district manager in our field once complained because he did not 
receive quite as large a first commission as his general agent. He 
urged his case so persistently that the general agent finally agreed 
to handle his business the first year for nothing, provided he would 
produce $300,000 annually. I suspect that the general agent thought 
this a rather shrewd stroke, but the district agent unlimbered, pro- 
duced his $300,000 and never failed thereafter to do it. He growled 
about the handicap which he alleged had been put upon him for 
months, but admitted finally that it was the making of him. It acted 





as a constant stimulant to effort. The solicitor who would like to do 
more should make a definite obligation. 

Almost every.solicitor, more or less, dreads approaching a prospect 
until he has actually opened the interview; and what one dreads, one 
will always put off. Necessity will, to a certain extent, neutralize 
dread. A minister dreads the pulpit, but he has a positive engage- 
ment to appear before the public twice a week, and the obligation 
helps him to keep it. The solicitor who would like to make the most 
of his gifts should commit himself to his calling every hour in the day 
and in every possible way. I recall a doctor who invited me to show 
him a statement for a $5000 endowment some years ago. Somehow, I 
either doubted his interest or my own ability. At any rate, I know 
that I suffered terribly in going to the interview, and I should never 
have gone but for the engagement. I was not much agitated after 
the ice had been broken and secured the application with ease, but I 
should probably have lost it if I had not committed myself to meet 
the doctor. If a solicitor has any tendency to idle, he should keep 
himself tied up constantly with engagements. Of course, I do not 
mean that he should call on a prospect and make an engagement for 
a future interview when he has an opportunity already before him, 
but simply that during the working hours of each day he should so 
arrange it that he cannot honorably escape from effort. Six or eight 
definite appointments for every day will do much to keep a man at 
work, even if some of them will be broken. 





MAKING SURE OF THE PREMIUMS. 


One life insurance agent has several clients of the kind who find 
it hard to provide money for any fixed purpose at a specified time. 
In other words, their money “slips through their fingers.” They want 
to pay their insurance premiums, but they can’t seem to hold on to 
the money; they are salaried men. The agent, who is a personal 
friend to them all, calls upon them every week, at or near pay day, 
and asks them for such a sum as, if repeated weekly, will meet the 
premiums when due. It is a good plan, and it works well to the 
satisfaction of the policyholders, who, no doubt, feel that they are 
relieved of mental anxiety for their own direct benefit. The agent 
does it partly on account of friendship, but partly, of course, to pre- 
vent lapses. 





THE SALARY QUESTION IN MISSOURI. 


The reports of the decision of the Supreme Court of Missouri on 
the Salary Case, published in the daily papers, do not give a fair report 
of the action of the court. As a matter of fact, two opinions were 
filed—a majority opinion by four judges and a dissenting opinion by 
three judges. The majority opinion is chiefly remarkable for the 
sentence with which it opens: “In my judgment the act of 1907, en- 
titled ‘An act relating to the salaries and compensation of officers of 
life companies,’ is an unwise piece of legislation and should be 
repealed.” 

The next extraordinary thing about the opinion is that half of it is 
taken up with an elaborate discussion of a point not disputed by the 
companies at all, namely, that a State may impose any terms it 
chooses upon the rights of a company to do business within its borders. 

But the most important and significant thing about the majority 
opinion is that it does not discuss the main objection raised by the 
companies as to the unconstitutionality of the act. The companies 
raised the point that the act affected all companies, both domestic and 
foreign, and that it was contrary to the constitution of the State for 
the legislature to attempt to fix the salaries of officers of domestic 
companies. This is not even alluded to by the court. 

The court misstates the position of the companies by saying that 
they contend that in the exercise of its police power the State cannot 
control the internal affairs of foreign corporations by fixing salaries. 
It contents itself by saying that the Attorney-General does not con- 
tend that the legislature can do this, and proceeds to argue that the 
State has not attempted to do it; it has merely refused a license to any 
foreign company that pays more than the stipulated amount of salary. 
It follows, therefore, that the court has not decided the point raised 
by the companies, 

The dissenting opinion, concurred in by three of the seven judges, 
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does take up the point raised by the companies and makes a very 
strong argument that the act is unconstitutional in two particulars; 
first, in that it is not within he police power of the State to control 
the salaries paid to officers or employees of corporations ; second, that 
the title of the act does not fully and fairly describe its contents. It 
appears, therefore, that the only judges who really considered the 
points raised by the insurance companies agreed that they were fatal 
to the law. 

Unless there should be a re-argument, the case will go to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and before the decision was ren- 
dered an arrangement was made by which such an appeal could be 
taken, the companies meanwhile continuing business in the State. 





INSURING THE INSURANCE. 


A young married man, under thirty, has taken out quite a large 
line of life insurance. He has a good position and an income which 
allows him to support his home, pay his life insurance premiums 
and to have something left over. To guard against any possible con- 
tingency of losing his position or for any reason being unable to pay 
kis premiums from his current income, he opened an account with a 
co-operative bank, taking a small number of shares, paying on them 
monthly. The money thus deposited in the co-operative bank can be 
withdrawn any month if necessity arises, or it can continue in the 
bank until the shares mature. It is an insurance of his ability to meet 
his life insurance premiums in any event, and no doubt if he did not 
make the monthly deposit in the co-operative bank he would not save 
the money. If he has no occasion. to withdraw the money before the 
shares mature he is so much ahead—has so much more saved, has 
increased his estate by so much, 





NO ATTENDANT RISK IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


It is not human for men to let go their money to finance a new 
project without some pretty solid guarantee that they may again take 
hold of their money, with substantial profits attached. There is no 
form of investment which gives them such a substantial guarantee 
of this life insurance, and investors are realizing this fact more every 
day. There are no attendant risks such as beset other forms of 
investments, no taxes, no fire insurance, no bills for repairs. The 
returns are sure, sure as government bonds. 





KEEPS HIS WIFE POSTED. 


One man takes great pains to explain to his wife the nature of all 
his life insurance policies, so that, in the event of a long illness on 
his part, she may take care of them. He also has her understand 
that if a premium is not paid, and he dies, the company will pay the 
policy, merely deducting the amount of the premium. This saves the 
wife much anxiety, especially if money is scarce or entirely wanting, 
or if it is inconvenient to pay the premium at the moment, on account 
of the strain caused by extraordinary expenses in time of illness. 





PREVENTING LAPSES. 


A life agent keeps the names and addresses of all his clients in a 
cerd catalogue. In an instant, any time, he can see when a premium 
is due from any of them. He ascertains from the office when these 
are paid, and to each of his policyholders he mails a neatly printed 
note of thanks and congratulations. He has printed only a small 
supply at a time, so he changes the phraseology frequently. 





THE TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 
In the annual report to the members of the Mutual Benefit Life, Presi- 
dent Frelinghuysen makes the following remarks upon the subject of 
life insurance taxation: 


So important a part does the matter of taxes bear on our expense 
ratio, that, had our taxes on the low market value of securities not de- 
creased last year by $72,000, our expense ratio would have been 14 per 
cent, instead of 13.7 per cent. This brings into prominence the damage 
our policyholders are suffering from the imposition by the several States 
of excessive taxes on our premium receipts. 

We have paid during several years for such taxes about $250,000 an- 
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nually in addition to taxes on our real estate and securities—a penalty 
paid the States for our doing business in those States—a penalty on the 
thrift of the insured—a penalty for preventing pauperism—a penalty 
without receiving any equivalent. The amount each State collects is 
several times in excess of the cost to the State of supervision of the 
business, and is imposed to yield an income for the expenses of the 
State government. No such penalty is imposed on any other business, 
and no business is so entitled to protection, rather than penalizing, as 
that of life insurance, for the State, the public, receives a benefit for 
every policy of insurance which is written. 

For the companies to appeal to the State governments for relief 
would lead possibly to agitation, and to an increase of the penalty 
rather than a reduction. It is the policyholder who suffers, for the 
ultimate result is to reduce his dividend and so increase the cost of 
his insurance. The States would array themselves against the so- 
called rich corporations. The policyholders of all the companies could 
array themselves against the States, and by the justice of their claim 
and the greatness of their power demand a reform in this respect. We 
must look to the policyholders, working with their legislators, to have 
this unjust tax removed, and the amount now annually paid for taxes 
can be used to increase dividends. 

A tax on the income of a mutual life insurance company is very dif- 
ferent from taxing a business conducted for profit or gain. The income 
of a mutual life insurance company is disposed of in two ways only—. 
paid out for expenses of conducting the business, and husbanded for 
the benefit of policyholders. There is no stock to draw dividends; every 
dollar of tax makes the insurance cost that much more to the policy- 
holder. 





Where Life Insurance Companies’ Funds Are Invested. 


Original statistics presented to the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, by Robert Lynn Cox, its general counsel and manager, show 
that the investments of life insurance companies at least equal, and in 
several instances greatly exceed, the reserves in those sections of the 
United States which have been urging the enactment of compulsory 
investment legislation. The statistics are made up from special reports 
received from fourteen of the companies in the association, the com- 
panies in question representing seven States and holding more than two- 
thirds of the entire assets of the life insurance companies of the United 
States. The reserves held by the companies whose statistics are pre- 
sented amount to one thousand four hundred and twenty millions of 
dollars, out of a total of more than two thousand six hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars. 


The investments of the fourteen companies are classified as follows: 








Rea@k: CORRE yd icia Ras 0.0 Sse oti Sha bh 4 ae Rae Rs on aA EEE ne $93,948,411 
Roal estate martaage :TOANS .. oi. isk. uabctonccewes hed dss wes 502,185,154 
COMORES SO i 3S Sis Sa ts ei una eee Co kata van Cod eens 34,644,154 
DOUCG TOR 6 6.6. 6x5 einsidicn Koch eth AoKes APR ae eae A ee bees 185,872,929 
Railroad: Bends:.and stoke. sod «ccc 6. cd Sas ge wick hws st adas 845,115,674 
State, county and municipal bonds....................e0005- 49,489,615 
Other: batide: and Stocks 5 ooo. 56d 5 e's cla cUsasct weve ws besuaes 131,111,828 
COMBE 5. isd ne Calne caeries ta ed NLC ase We ae te ee ee ae 46,161,162 
WH AOOTIMMOGUA. di. isco oncs ca ie vin chi ed oak teehee 559,873 
"WORGE }socika bose 65c dap e ane i smakuchandiad ted wie enka. $1,889,088,810 


The geographical distribution of the investments of the fourteen com- 
panies and the ratio of investments to reserves are shown as follows: 


Ratio of 
Investment 


State Groups. Reserves. Investments. to Reserves, % 
Nort wWestOFtt |< occccccccctes $70,978,674 $144,847 ,826 204 
Middle Atlantic ............ 550,438,080 898,775,257 163 
Southwestern .............. 141,010,733 175,778,501 124 
WRG ov kaa od ooo uae eaee oes 65,933,495 81,314,499 123 
Central Northern .......... 267,828,893 304,850,890 114 
SRE: PACS oc ca cee cen chin 91,534,649 101,769,061 1i1 
Gulf and Mississippi Valley. 103,711,638 101,417,762 98 
NGW! RIGA o5ic ccc cdicad 129,490,576 80,335,014 62 





$1,420,926,738 $1,889,088,810 

In a paper accompanying the statistics, Mr. Cox says: 

“For several years it has been a common belief that life insurance 
companies were causing a depletion of the wealth of certain States by 
withdrawing therefrom and retaining the money required to make up 
and maintain the reserve funds necessarily incident to providing life in- 
surance on the level premium plan. This belief has been particularly 
common in the Southern and Western portions of the United States. 
The fact that the payment of premiums was a voluntary act on the part 
of the citizens of the State, was an expenditure of their own money for 
their own purposes, and was necessary if they were to be insured in the 
companies of their choice, was not sufficient to overcome objection to the 
supposed result of the transaction upon the locality in which they lived. 

“Within the last two or three years no less than fifteen States have 
given more or less consideration to the question of whether or not an 
effort should be made to compel, if possible, the investment of life in- 
surance reserves within the State from which they had been drawn. In 
one State only has a compulsory investment law been enacted. In most 
of the States it has not been difficult to show that to the extent that a 
company had already made the required investment, the legislation would 
be unnecessary and without immediate effect, either to the State or the 
company, and that as to other companies such a law should not be made 
effective. Argument has never been made for the law as a means of 
getting more than a fair share of investments, but always on the as- 
sumption that the locality in question was being discriminated against 
and therefore was being gradually but surely deprived of its working 
capital. This presumption of fact has afforded the justification offered 
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for the proposed interference with the natural law of supply and de- 
mand which has controlled heretofore. 


* * * * * 


“There seems to be no difficulty in convincing anyone that a part 
ownership of real estate, as determined by a mortgage loan upon it, is a 
local investment. And there is no question as to deposits of cash in 
local banks nor investments in the whole title to real estate, nor loans 
to policyholders, nor investments in State, county or municipal bonds. 
Such investments are local to the State in which the property is located, 
or in which the securities originate, and almost universally are so re- 
garded. 

‘“‘But when it comes to a part ownership in a railroad as evidenced by 
a railroad mortgage bond, which is exactly analogous to a farm or fac- 
tory mortgage bond, many people seem to think that the railroad bond 
is local only to the market in which such securities are generally sold, 
viz.; New York city or London. This error may be due in part to ig- 
norance of the functions performed by the railroads of this country. Few 
people seem to have full appreciation of the fact that railroads can be 
successful only in proportion to their service of the localities through 
which or into which they run. 

* + * * * 

“Statistics published recently show the average charge for railroad 
transportation of freight in the United States to be only three-quarters 
of a cent per ton for each mile it is carried. As every ton of freight is 
carried an average of 132 miles, the enormous saving of expense by rail- 
road transportation, as compared with substitutes for it where its fa- 
cilities are lacking, is not dificult to compute. Transportation lines serve 
in effect to bring the localities through which they run near to the 
markets which consume their products. The average ton is transported 
to the average market at an average expense of 99 cents. How many 
producers could live within a distance from their markets short enough 
to secure a cost of 99 cents a ton for the transportation of their product 
by any other means? To regard the functions of transportation lines as 
of benefit only to their market terminals is to disregard the obvious fact 
that they can serve the market only in proportion to their service to 
the producer. But is further argument needed to show that railroad 
ownership like real estate ownership, whether it be ownership in whole 
or in part, is a distinctiy local investment? If there be a doubt remain- 
ing, let it be answered by those localities which are shown to be iso- 
lated even yet from the rest of the world for lack of adequate means of 
transportation. An extension of railroad facilities into these localities 
will be heralded as a local enterprise, and the permanent holders of 
bonds, which must be marketed in order to build such railroads, will 
be conceded to be local investors without question. 

“Several facts shown by our statistics are worthy of comment. In the 
first place it will be noted that the total investments exceed the total 
reserves by four hundred and sixty-eight millions of dollars—a difference 
too great to be accounted for by capital stock and surplus. Inquiry dis- 
closes that the excess consists largely of reserves accumulated on policy 
contracts written by the larger companies in foreign countries. This 
excess of investments over reserves on policies written in this country 
is large enough to cover more than half of the entire investments of 
the companies in railroad securities. When you add the fact that citi- 
zens of New York and Pennsylvania alone have contributed to. the re- 
serves of these companies more than enough to cover the other half in- 
vested by them in railroad securities, it would seem to be proven that 
the companies have not drawn money from the Seuth and West to invest 
in ‘Wall Street’ as is so frequently charged against them, even assuming 
that railroad bonds are merely Wall Street investments. 

“The second point of interest is the ratio of investments to reserves. 
This computation shows the largest ratio of investments to have been 
made in the Northwestern group—a territory lying west of the Missis- 
sippi river, and that the Middle Atlantic group, the most populous and 
supposed to be the most favored field for investment, stands second in the 
list. The Southwestern group shows an investment equaling 124 per 
cent of reserves, and the Pacific group 123 per cent. 

‘“‘Looking at the comparative lack of railroad facilities in the North- 
western, Southwestern and Pacific groups, it may be an occasion for 
astonishment to some that insurance companies have invested in these 
States such a relatively high percentage of their reserves as 204 per 
cent, 124 per cent and 123 per cent respectively. 

“Those who are familiar with the rapid increase of wealth and de- 
velopment in those States and the course of life insurance business will 
be impressed with the notion that, while aggregate investments in this 
region can be and will be enormously increased in the future, the ratio 
of investments to reserves, of foreign companies, is bound to decrease. 
In other words, as these communities increase in wealth, a greater num- 
ber of their own citizens will become lenders of money instead of bor- 
rowers, and concurrently there will be a decrease of the ratio of invest- 
ment by foreign companies. 

* * * % * 

“Let us consider at this point the annual premium payments of the 
several States as we have grouped them heretofore. They are shown in 
the following, which shows also the: percentage ratio of each group to 
the total: 


Group.» Annual Premiums. Percentage. 
BAIS BOON, a Baek cd see cece einnees $121,558 316 42.66 
Camtras NGPEROPR «06. ci cctdicccéndswecicn 54,165,368 19.01 
POUT TRIOS 6bk.6ss 6a Basco siesa veces 28,031,499 9.84 
IT is kc din sins esis a Sicrereae ee 24,485,842 8.59 
Gulf and Mississippi Valley........... 18,201,357 6.39 
te | ee weeny ee pee 15,012,957 5.27 
i Lk aR SEE VE Raed er Parla eee er SPE rere aera 12,143,081 4.26 
Py Leh. y | i aye ae ae oe Se emer ae 11,331,822 3.98 


“If equality between local reserves and local investments were to be 
provided for, life insurance companies would have to invest in the 
Middle Atlantic group of States alone an amount exceeding their 
yearly investment in all of the States lying west of the Mississippi and 
south of the Ohio rivers, and in the New England States as well. To 
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put it from a different standpoint, their investment in the Middle A 
lantic and New England groups would have to exceed their entire j;: 
vestments in the other States of the United States. 

“By comparing the volume of life insurance being carried in +} 
several States individually, as shown by premium collections, we lea: 
that the companies would have to invest annually in New York alone » 
amount equal to their entire yearly investments in all of the States a 
Territories lying west of the Mississippi river. This because the cit 
zens of New York are contributing to the reserves of these compani« 
each year as much as the citizens of all the other States mentioned a: 
contributing. 

‘“‘By the same token the companies’ annual investments in Pennsy! 
vania would have to equal their entire investments in Kentucky, Ten 
nessee, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina au 
Virginia. In other words, investments in but two Eastern States wou!:! 
have to equal their entire investments in what may be termed the South 
and West. 

“These figures are startling and should be considered by those wi 
point to the volume of investments being made in the East in compari- 
son with the West or South, and jump to the conclusion that the: 
necessarily mean discrimination. 

“It may be that individual life insurance companies have largel; 
limited their investments as to locality and variety, but the companies 
taken as a whole, cannot be said to have done either. Statistics show 
most conclusively that the investments of life insurance companies col- 
lectively have been so widely distributed throughout the United States 
that a charge of sectional favoritism cannot be sustained. Investments 
have been made in accord with the doctrine that large accumulations of 
capital should be open to meet the demands for loans from every section 
needing to borrow and having adequate security to offer. 

a * * * * 

“The legislation which would compel the loaning of insurance re- 
serves of a locality within that locality either disregards entirely, or 
assumes to be present and satisfactory, all of the many elements which 
must influence, and in the end control, the making of loans. This con- 
stitutes the chief fallacy of such proposals. Because a man who has 
always lived in a given locality and is acquainted with values, pros- 
pects and men, he assumes that other men, though a thousand miles 
away, are, or at least should be, equally well informed. The impossibility 
of it could be seen if he would but apply the law to himself as to in- 
vesting in other States trust funds in his hands. Then he would see 
that trustees from whom the highest order of fidelity is expected must be 
left free to exercise their judgment within the limits of their knowledge 
and experience. Under this view of things encouragement of invest- 
ments in a given locality becomes a matter of education and not of 
compulsion. 

“Loans and investments mean the establishment of business relations 
between man and man. They involve personal acquaintance and a com- 
mon understanding. They can arise only from association and knowl- 
edge of each other’s affairs. Prejudice, which usually arises from ig- 
norance, cannot be overcome with passion. It must be removed by the 
tedious but more certain process of education. Confidence and faith, 
which afford the foundations of business relations as well of higher 
things, are matters of growth. They can be induced, but they cannot 
be compelled. Compulsory investment legislation, the success of which 
can be measured only by the extent of its interference with natural law, 
cannot and should not prevail.’’ 





DROPS 1200 AGENTS.‘ 
New York Life Driven to it by the Law Limiting its Business. 


Beginning with to-day (June 1) 1200 agents of the New York Life In- 
surance Company will be dropped from the service of the company. On 
April 1, after Justice O’Gorman of the Supreme Court upheld as consti- 
tutional the section of the insurance laws prohibiting any company 
writing more than $150,000,000 of new business in any one year notices 
were served on about 1000 of the company’s agents that they would not 
be required after May 31. President Darwin P. Kingsley of the com- 
pany said yesterday that this number had been increased by 200 since 
then. 

‘“‘We are sorry to have them go,’”’ said Mr. Kingsley, ‘‘but as we cannot 
accept the new business they might bring in there was nothing else 
left for us to do.’’ Mr. Kingsley said that the limit of business fixed by 
the law had already been about reached, and that it would be unfair to 
keep the field force at its present strength and insist that it should re- 
main idle until January 1 next. 

Mr. Kingsley said that the company in the situation which faced it 
had endeavored to act as justly and as humanely as possible, and for 
that reason had confined the weeding out process to the class of agents 
known as the “partially employed.’’ These include the men in small 
towns, and also the cities, who are in the real estate and other busi- 
nesses, but who add to their incomes by writing insurance. “In follow- 
ing out this policy,’’ Mr. Kingsley said, ‘‘we have had to let agents go 
who have been with us for more than twenty-five years, but, as I have 
said, we thought it the correct thing to do to retain men who give their 
whole time to the company and who are dependent upon it entirely for 
their livelihood.’’ 5 

Some of the men whose connection with the company ceases to-day are 
among the most successful of the agents hitherto in the employ of the 
New York Life. Several of them in fact are in the highest class of the 
Nylic organization and have written $200,000 a year or more of new 
policies. This is the first time in the history of the insurance business 
that there has been a wholesale dismissal of agents. The companies in 
the past have in fact fought to add to their staffs and have never neg- 
lected to take on an agent whose record was good and who was regarded 
as the type of man who could persuade persons to insure themselves. It 
has taken the New York Life years of hard work to build up the staff 
that is now to be decreased and many small towns will be left without 
an agent of the company.—New York Sun. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


Perhaps in the distant future some daily newspaper editor will 
awake to the fact that a technical subject needs to be treated in the 
columns of his paper by an expert in that line. Insurance matters are 
discussed by the daily press in an off-hand way, and ninety-five times 
out of a hundred wrong deductions are made and the insurance com- 
panies get blamed. However, the companies are used to it, although 
it is, to say the least, annoying when a company takes the trouble, after 
solicitation, to supply a newspaper with correct data and then find it 
changed in such a way as to spoil its effect. This happened recently 
in the case of a prominent metropolitan newspaper, which, in speak- 
ing of the discharge of 1200 agents by the New York Life, con- 
cluded with the statement that the company still had 40,000 agents in 
its service. The discharge of three per cent of that number would 
not be worth mentioning, but when the company actually discharged 
thirty per cent of its agency force, the matter is important enough 
to demand a correct statement of the facts. Insurance is not the 
only industry that suffers through the ill-considered statements of 
the newspapers, as any intelligent man can realize by noting the many 
misstatements made regarding things he is familiar with. The mod- 
ern daily gives large quanties of news and also vast amounts of mis- 
information. On technical matters it is more often true than not 
that “If you see it in the daily paper it isn’t so.” 

* * = ” * 

Men who devote all their time to life insurance agency work, 
whether as general agents or plain solicitors, have long complained 
at the ease with which outsiders have placed policies and collected 
substantial commissions thereon. A few years ago, through a mis- 
taken policy on the part of one or more companies, there was a sudden 
influx of part-time men in the life insurance business, and one could 
find an “agent” in nearly every store and shop which catered to public 
needs in all sections and among all classes. To those men it was 
simply a way of getting money on the side, and if they could make 
only a five dollar bill that was something, and the insured obtained a 
substantial rebate. In fact, it is a question if many of these agents 
knew anything about an anti-rebate law, and they certainly cared 
nothing for it. The law passed by the New York Legislature at its 
recent session will largely prevent a recurrence of such practices, and 
legitimate agents will be protected in their work. A man desiring to 
engage in life insurance business in New York must now apply direct 
to the Insurance Department for a license, and be endorsed by the 
company he wishes to represent. Superintendent Hotchkiss has 
framed a rigid set of inquiries, and while in the first year more or 
less leniency will be displayed toward applicants, their records will be 
carefully scrutinized when renewals are sought next year. The 
dignity of the life insurance agents’ profession has been a favorite 
theme among speakers at association meetings in recent years, and 
this law in New York is likely to make it something more than a 


mere hollow sound. 
* - * * * 


Following the insurance investigations of three or four years ago 
there has arisen a pronounced demand for lower-priced insurance. 


Some companies are meeting this by recommending their term 
policies, while those which have always favored non-participating 
insurance have pushed their ‘claims with more energy than ever 
before. The passage of laws in some States prohibiting companies 
from writing both participating and non-participating contracts. re- 
sulted in some strong organizations going over to the non-participating 
side, while nearly all the new companies are selling non-profit-sharing 
contracts. It is said that any great demand for a particular thing is 
always fostered by the parties able to supply it. Years ago the public 
was emphatically informed that what it wanted was investment in- 
surance—policies that paid no dividends until the end of fixed periods. 
Constant reiteration of that statement made the public believe it, the 
annual dividend companies got scant attention, and some non-partici- 
pating companies were forced to take up the deferred dividend plan. 
Now the pendulum has apparently swung the other way, and the talk 
is all annual dividend and non-participating. As the latter class of 
companies are now, through the starting of many new organizations, 
largely in the majority, the competition is likely to develop some 
interesting features and lead to more or less recrimination. Both 
kinds of insurance are good, but the duty of the agent is to educate 
his clients first in the absolute necessity of life insurance and after- 
wards as to the merits of his own policy contracts. Men will not all 
agree on one form of policy any more than on any other particular 
subject, and there is abundant room for both participating and non- 
participating insurance. What the public wants most is the best 
insurance at the lowest price, and to meet that need both classes of 


companies must do their very best. 
* * *‘ * * 


In connection with the foregoing the following lists of companies 
writing participating, non-participating and both classes may prove 
of interest. The lists include sixty American life insurance companies 
ranking highest in volume of business in force, and consequently 
includes few young organizations: 





PARTICIPATING COMPANIES. 


Berkshire Life; 
Connecticut Mutual; 
Fidelity Mutual; 
Germania Life; 

Home of New York; 
Manhattan Life; 

Mutual Benefit; 

New England; 
Northwestern Mutual; 
Penn Mutual; 

Pheenix Mutual; 

Provident Life and Trust; 
Royal Union; 

Security Mutual, New York; 
State Mutual, Georgia; 
Union Mutual. 


Bankers of Nebraska; 
Citizens of Kentucky; 
Equitable, New York; 
Franklin Life; 

Greensboro Life; 

John Hancock; 
Massachusetts Mutual; 
Mutual of New York; 
New York Life; * 
Northwestern National; 
Philadelphia Life; 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust; 
Reserve Loan; 

Security Life and Annuity; 
State Mutual, Massachusetts; 
Union Central; 


Non-PArTICIPATING COMPANIES. 


American Central; Central of U. S., Iowa; 

Columbian National; Des Moines Life; 

Illinois Life; Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
Metropolitan; ginia; 

Prudential; Michigan Mutual; 

Travelers; Security Life, Virginia. 
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PARTICIPATING AND Non-PArTICIPATING COMPANIES. 


Etna Life; Bankers Reserve; 
Capitol Life; Connecticut General; 
Equitable of Iowa; Federal Life; 

Hartford Life; Kansas City Life; 
Meridian Life; Missouri State; 
National Life; National of U. S. of A.; 
Pacific Mutual; Reliance Life; 
Southwestern Life; State Life. 


Volunteer State; 
* * s a + 


In the fall of last year the Court of Appeals of New York decided 
that section 97 of the insurance law did not apply to new business 
secured under contracts made prior to the passage of the law. There 
was also a reference to the limitation as affecting individual agents, 
and the then Attorney-General ruled that the limitations applied to the 
aggregate expenses therein prescribed and not to the individual agent 
or individual policy. Superintendent Hotchkiss now reverses that 
ruling, as the present Attorney-General holds that the limitation does 
apply to each individual agent. It is pointed out that the Court of 
Appeals reversed the decision of the Appellate Division on another 
ground (covering contracts made prior to the passage of the law), 
and not on the limitation as aggregate instead of individual. This 
present ruling will again disturb the agency work in some instances, 
and leaves the whole question as much in the air as ever. 

* com * * * 

The month of July will witness the payments of large sums as 
interest on bonds and dividends on stocks of the leading corporations 
of the country. Agents of life insurance companies ought to find 
that one of the best months of the year for their business. 





TRAINING A PROSPECT IN THE WAY HE SHOULD GO. 


By A WESTERN AGENT. 

While making a social call, not long ago, I met a young man and 
his wife. In the course of conversation it came out that the young 
man had been a traveling salesman from the time he had reached 
maturity, and had sought business in practically every State in the 
Union. At the time I met him he was living in Chicago, but both he 
and his wife had been born in the same little Western town. When 
this fact was casually mentioned I became curious to know whether 
it was a coincidence or whether it grew naturally out of the circum- 
stances. By a coincidence I mean that young man might not have 
known the woman who became his wife while they lived in the same 
little town together, and that they might have met and fallen in 
love in any part of the civilized world. It happened, however, that 
they had always known each other, had always kept up some kind of 
a relation, and that the young man had gone back to his birthplace to 
marry his wife. 

Now, when we stop to consider that traveling all over the country 
involves an unsettled life, and that it tends to prevent the formation 
of regular habits, it seems a bit surprising that this young man 
should have returned to his early home to choose a wife. He cer- 
tainly must have met a varied assortment of women in the course of 
ten years’ traveling, and his calling would tend to develop in him an 
ease of manner that would help him to win almost any woman he 
might desire. If I had been asked to express an opinion offhand, I 
should have said that it would have been more natural if this young 
man had married the belle of some large city who lived at least 1000 
miles from his native village. Nevertheless, a few minutes of de- 
liberate reflection would have reminded me that early associations 
and attachments probably determine to a large extent any person’s 
future. Men and women often do wander over the globe, marry 
comparative strangers, and engage in callings that they never heard 
of when they were children; but if it were worth while to collect 
statistics, I think they would show that more often they do not. The 
floating population of the world, even though it is large enough to 
attract attention, is still comparatively small. I left the little village 
in which I was born nearly thirty years ago, but when I revisit it I 
find that I know nearly everybody except those who were born since 
I left. 

The feeling which prompts us to use such words as “merit,” “right,” 
“best” and most words that imply practical or moral superiority are 
due to long use or familiarity with certain things. Even a thief who 
has been so from his birth feels that his calling is right, and if he 
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were shrewd and skillful enough to escape detection and punishment, 
he would get considerable enjoyment out of it. However, this illus- 
tration may provoke a discussion about morals, and such is not now 
my purpose. The simple truth is that in the case of a eonsiderable 
majority of human beings long familiarity or use of a thing gives it 
superior moral and practical excellence. For example, I visited a 
backwoods community two or three years ago in which the inhabi- 
tants drew their water out of great holes with buckets instead of 
using pumps. This was. not in any sense due to poverty. They simply 
would not use: pumps if they had been put in for nothing. Now, an 
ordinary pump is not a particularly wonderful device, but it cer- 
tainly saves time, and one would suppose that even the dullest man 
would prefer it fo a rope and bucket, but he does not if he happens 
to have used a rope and bucket for twenty-five or thirty years. 


DIFFICULTY OF FuRTHER EXPANSION. 


All of us sooner or later reach the time when expansion becomes 
difficult if not impossible. We become finished persons with re- 
spect to some things, and other things of this class practically cease 
to exist. So far as the world at large is concerned, I still have a 
consuming curiosity, but in some particulars my development is 
closed. I decline to tinker with the language that I have used from 
birth, and if my life moves onward, as life usually does, I shall never 
solicit applications for another life insurance company or take a 
policy in one. If twenty years’ experience with one company have 
not made my course clear with respect to life insurance matters, I 
shall be always muddled, and had better take no new steps. . As the 
years pass most persons get to feel this way about an increasing 
number of things, and it is this tendency which the solicitor must take 
advantage of if he hopes to earn more than a living. 

Perhaps no argument in favor of systematic soliciting can be found 
which has so nearly a scientific basis as the argument that if men 
get started in a certain direction they tend to go on in that direction 
from year to year, and especially if they are gently urged. The mere 
expertness which results from working with the same materials from 
day to day is much to be desired, but the solicitor who is a real artist 
can manage strange materials easily, just as a finished musician can 
play upon an individual instrument that he is not familiar with. If 
the prospect is the least bit favorable to life insurance, the solicitor 
can bend him to his purpose, even though he has never seen him 
before. If a man were rolling a stone up a hill, and could leave it 
when he grew tired with the assurance that it would advance a few 
inches by its own momentum while he was resting, he might forget 
all about it for days and weeks and finally get it to the top. If, 
however, it rolled backwards the moment he withdrew his weight 
from behind it, as it certainly would, he would be compelled to finish 
his task at one effort or abandon it. In the case of prospects for 
life insurance, it is the rolling backwards, the getting turned in other 
directions, that dooms haphazard and spasmodic soliciting to failure. 


ADVANTAGES IN REGULAR VISITS. 


It is difficult to be specific where men’s abilities are concerned, 
tor the reason that there is such a great difference among individuals. 
It is said, for example, that Elizur Wright did as much work during 
the eight years that he was Commissioner of Insurance for Massa- 
chusetts as an ordinary man would in eighty years; but let 
that pass. Let us say that a solicitor is capable of seeing four pros- 
pects for life insurance each day, and that three months after he has 
begun he has a list of 300 names. He will limit himself to these 3co 
during the first year, but will contrive to see each one, if only for a 
few minutes, at least once in three months. The number of applica- 
tions he may obtain is not important to my present purpose. During 
the second year he will probably be able to add 100 or 200 to the list, 
because some of his work will be finished. For example, I began 
calling on a prospect several months ago who manifested interest 
from the first, but would not come to a decision. I was therefore 
under the necessity of seeing him again and again. I was always in- 
tercepted in my approach by a young lady who sat at a private tele- 
phone exchange. On five or six occasions she had to inquire my 
name, and then telephone to the “general manager” to find out if | 
might enter. It was tedious, but presently the young lady learned 
my destination, and as soon as she saw me put herself in communica- 
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tion with the dignitary whom I wished to see. I was then delayed 
but a moment. If a solicitor sees a particular prospect as often as 
three or four times a year a large amount of explanation is disposed 
of once and- for all, and a solicitor is thus enabled to increase his 
list of prospects from year to year. If he confines himself to the 
same territory, as he generally should, he will ultimately work almost 
entirely with familiar material, but even this fact does not now 
concern me. What I would emphasize is that if he solicits system- 
atically, in the fullest sense of the expression, the time will come 
when 1000, 2000, 3000, perhaps even 5000, human beings will be 
growing in the way that he wants them to. Each year they will be 
reminded that the Blank Life Insurance Company is still in existence; 
that it is increasing in favor and usefulness, and that one of its 
representatives is always ready to receive applications. As they grow 
more and more familiar with the Blank they will look upon it as the 
“best,” or at least the only company that they feel like joining. Now, 
it will do no harm to admit that these men have been solicited in the 
meantime by representatives of other companies, and that they have 
grown to respect a number of companies. Competition will un- 
doubtedly develop mixed conditions, and there is no system by which 
all men can be strikingly successful at the same thing. No amount 
of exhorting, however, can arouse some men, and I am perfectly safe 
in assuring the alert solicitor that, if he will exert himself constantly 
and systematically from year to year, the time will come when he will 
be master of a small part of the world. The men in this little circle 
will think that he and his company only are worth while, and when 
they give their applications it will be to him. 

Over ten years ago I interviewed an intimate friend, and assured 
him of the excellence of the company that I represent. He was un- 
usually courteous, and unhesitatingly avowed his belief in me, my 
statements and my company. He respected the principle of life 
insurance, but he was personally indifferent to it and would not apply. 
Understanding his temperament, I have never directly solicited him 
since 1898, but from year to year I have made life insurance the 
subject of a social chat. I have been careful to make him respect 
myself and my company. In the meantime, friends, strangers and 
acquaintances by the score have importuned him. They have offered 
him bargains and inducements of every kind, but nothing tempted 
him. Two or three weeks ago he asked me to mail him a statement, 
and a week later he signed an application for $5000. The achieve- 
ment is in no sense remarkable, but it not unnaturally arouses in me 
a certain amount of elation, and it perfectly illustrates the value of 
keeping prospects turned in the direction that one wishes them to go. 
My friend gave me his application because he believes that there is 
no better company than mine, and that he can trust me to guide him 
in such an important matter as the taking of life insurance. I ac- 
knowledge the part which the merits of my company played in this 
transaction, but I am at liberty to insist that my personal insight 
and perseverance are what led my friend to prefer the merits of my 
company to those of some other company. Getting a prospect biased, 
finishing his insurance education, as it were, is the secret of suc- 
cessful soliciting. This can best be accomplished by a careful and 
systematic canvas from year to year. 





TERM AND WHOLE-LIFE INSURANCE COST AS DEVEL- 
- OPED BY THE ROYAL ARCANUM. 


A pamphlet on the above subject, by W. T. Wallace of Philadelphia, 
has recently made its appearance, and doubtless is being widely circu- 
lated among believers in the assessment or “pocket reserve” plan of 
insurance. Its primary object seems to be to demonstrate by numeri- 
cal examples the sufficiency of the Arcanum rates, which are said to 
be based upon the society’s actual experience, and which take into 
account the rate of discontinuance as well as the death rate. A com- 
parison of the Arcanum mortality with the mortality of the American 
Experience Table is also given, after which Mr. Wallace naively 
asks which of the two tables is truthful and reliable. 

An answer to this question, so far as it bears upon the Arcanum 
table, will be found in THE Specrator of June 29 and August 17, 1905, 
wherein it is proved beyond cavil that the Arcanum mortality is so 
grossly understated by faulty graduation as to wipe out of the record 
between the ages of twenty-four and thirty-five alone no less than 572 
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Geaths of the 5353 actually experienced, or more than one-tenth of the 
entire number. It may be further added that an equally grave error 
was committed in the original data by including the deaths when 
ascertaining the “exposed to risk” in the same way as the lapses were 
included—thus producing a function very different from the rate of 
mortality, and leading, of course, to entirely different financial results. 
We shall now give an example of Mr. Wallace’s method of proving 
the correctness of the Arcanum table. At age 64 the table shows that 
2160 die during the year out of 62,958 alive at the beginning of the 
year. This gives a death rate at age 64 of 34.31 per 1000, and if we 
discount this death rate for one year at four per cent we obtain $32.99; 
which is the sum to be paid in advance by each of the 62,958 persons 
in order to produce a fund of $2,160,000 at the end of the year, or 
$1000 for each death. The account therefore will stand as follows: 


Prema mevmes osc. sr oh ey se os $2,076,984.42 
Interest at four per cent: .. 620%. 55s. eee 83,079.38 
‘Totak meongee sos. oS eres ee cee $1,080,031.90 
PCG ClaNSS SF odol. io enindacs canes eae} 2,160,000.00 


The excess of $63.80 in the income is caused by taking the premium 
at the nearest current coin, thus slightly accentuating it. 

Now, what have we proved by these figures? Simply that the first 
four rules of arithmetic have been correctly applied to the operation, 
and nothing more. Any mortality table, no matter how wide of the 
mark it may be, will show a sufficiency by such a test method, and 
in illustration of this we will reduce the deaths by one-half and sup- 
pose 1080 only to have died out of the 62,958. The death rate per 
1000 will then be 17.15 instead of 34.31, and the premium $16.50 
instead of $32.99, thus reducing the account to a moiety of the pre- 
ceding account as follows: 


Premiitini iMmeomies.) oo... eo ree wake dace ss $1,038,492.21 
Interest at four per cent..... 2.0.2... 2200 41,539.69 
Total -Megnnes io 3. osca Shoo ee cee ee $1,080,031.90 
Dieathe* clainiiges ich i Gage eas d cbbes ke 1,080,000.00 


Apparently, therefore, the income will be sufficient to meet the death 
claims in full, where, as a matter of fact, it would fail to do so by 
$1,080,000, or by fifty cents on the dollar. 

This is the kind of test used by Mr. Wallace throughout his pam- 
phlet, and on the faith of it he claims to have proven the sufficiency 
of the Arcanum rates—including even the rate at sixty-five years of 
age and upwards, where $64.32 per $1000 is charged no matter how 
old the insured may be. 

THE Spectator of July 27, 1905, will throw some light on this con- 
tention, for it is shown therein, and by the Arcanum’s own data, that 
the requisite premium income at these ages was then $3,084,468, as 
against an actual premium income of only $2,130,986—a deficit of very 
nearly one million dollars per annum. Also by dividing this requisite 
premium income into $33,131,000, the sums insured at these ages, the 
true average premium will be found to be $107.41 per $1000, as against 
$64.32, the premium declared by Mr. Wallace, through some mar- 
velous manipulation of the lapse rate, to be sufficient. In other words, 
a premium which is barely sixty per cent of the true premium is 
claimed to be capable, with the aid of the lapses, of making good an 
annual deficit of about $1,000,000. Will any rational person believe 
this ? 

The case, however, is far worse than it appears to be, for during the 
past three years millions of insurance have flowed into these ages 


’ from the three ages immediately preceding, thereby greatly increasing 


the shortage and making the state of affairs more serious than it was 
three years ago. 

Not only, however, does this “pocket reserve” plan strike at the 
foundation of the society in the way we have just seen, but it hits 
the policyholder in another way. For instance, at age twenty-one, Mr. 
Wallace states the mathematical premium to be $10.27 per $1000, and 
the premium charged by the society to be $9.72, a saving of fifty-five 
cents per annum, and for which the insured is made to forfeit all he 
has paid in should he discontinue his policy. If, therefore, we ac- 
cumulate this saving at four per cent compound interest, and compare 
it with the sum the policyholder would have been entitled to if he had 
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been allowed to pay the full premium and to draw the reserve, we 
shall learn the price he is made to pay for the accommodation. 


AGE 21—$1000—WHo LE LIFE. 
Accumulated 


“ihe Following Savings of confiscated ys 
Years : Bp ermal by Society. Policyholder. 
fa 6.87 72.61 65.74 
oe ene 17.03 178.58 161.55 
RS aa 32.08 319.13 287.05 
TY eee 54.35 483.79 429.44 
BO ici wisisies, 87.33 644.32 556.990 


The reserve values here given appeared in THE Spectator of July 
27, 1905. They are founded on the Arcanum’s own experience, and as 
they are substantiated by the reserve values of the National Fraternal 
Congress Table, to which they are closely approximate, they ought 
to be considered indisputable. 

We see by them that in ten years the policyholder will be out $65 
by the arrangement, and in fifty years $557. If the policy had been 
for $2000 this loss would have been doubled, and if for $3000 it would 
have trebled. The loss therefore is so astounding as to be almost 
incredible. The exemplification, nevertheless, is a fair one, and it 
truthfully indicates the way the “pocket reserve” system works to the 
destruction of the policyholders’ interests—a very slight saving on 
the one hand and a very heavy loss on the other, the final outcome, 
sooner or later, being bankruptcy. 





OPERATIONS OF THE NEW YORK AGENTS’ LICENSE LAW. 


One of the busiest offices in the Capitol at Albany just now is that 
of the agents’ certificate bureau of the Insurance Department. This is 
due to the enactment of the law requiring life insurance agents to apply 
for licenses, on blanks prepared by the Department and containing 
questions intended to bring out their qualifications. Heretofore, life 
agents’ licenses have been granted on application of the companies, and 
largely as a matter of form; the total last year being about 17,000. These 
applications were usually filed in January, and few were asked for in 
the summer months. The new requirements, however, have aroused a 
keen interest, with the result that, since the law became operative and 
the blanks available, an average of about seventy-five applications have 
been filed each day. Each application requires an examination into the 
qualifications of the applicant, and, if his answers are not satisfactory, 
correspondence to bring out additional facts. In a little over two weeks 
1019 applications have been filed, on 852 of which certificates have been 
granted, upwards of 100 have been investigated by correspondence, and 
between twenty and thirty refused. 

Among the applications refused are those of a New York banker, a 
railroad conductor, a barber, a foot specialist, a physician, several law- 
yers, a clergyman—who naively says that while some policies were ob- 
tained by him last year ‘‘my name was not used’’—and another clergy- 
man, whose authorization the company’s general agent earnestly recom- 
mended, because he had ‘‘ a very wealthy congregation in a small 
town and wished to increase his income.’”’ Among the applications still 
under investigation are those of an undertaker—thought to be a rather 
gruesome life insurance solicitor—several college students, a university 
professor, a bartender, the head waiter of a famous New York restau- 
rant, a musician, a writer of magazine articles, and several railroad 
clerks and ticket agents. The largest amount written by an applicant 
during 1908 is about $1,000,000. About fifteen per cent of the applica- 
tions come from beginners. 

In view of the discretion vested in the Superintendent to grant or 
withhold licenses, Superintendent Hotchkiss has outlined the general 
rules of the Department in passing upon applications as follows: 

As I understand the purpose of the new law, it is to check, so far as 
possible, the payment of commissions to those persons, in no wise con- 
nected with the insurance fiend, who have been in the habit of exacting 
compensation, in the shape of a share of the commission, from regular 
agents to whom they gave a friendly suggestion as to a life insurance 
prospect; to put an end to the practice whereby persons desiring in- 
surance secured unlawful rebates by having a partner or close friend 
appointed an agent in order to write a particular policy; and, also, gen- 
erally—though, of course, within reasonable limits—to restrict the writ- 
ing of insurance to those qualified by experience or intending to make 
themselves so. 

With these views in mind the Department has, as a rule, licensed all 
regular life insurance agents, general, managing and local, the employees 
in the offices of companies or in the working force of general or man- 
aging agents; beginners who indicated that they had a bona fide inten- 
tion of soliciting life insurance as a means of livelihood, part-time men 
in small communities, even though chiefly engaged in other gainful oc- 
cupations, provided such occupations seem compatible with the solici- 
tation of life insurance, and even part-time men in large communi- 
ties, if their applications indicate an intention to devote a fair portion 
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of their time to such solicitation. It has been thought that the full pur- 
pose of the law cannot be carried out until the real efficiency of the 
applicant is indicated by such facts as the Department will require on 
the renewal application next year. Hence, many applications are so 
marked that a supplementary investigation will be made in January, 
1910. 

As a rule, applications have been refused or put aside for investiga- 
tion when received from those apparently—or, from their answers, pos- 
sibly—seeking authority to divide commissions, in return for mere in- 
formation given a regular agent as to a person desiring insurance, or 
when the answers in any way indicated that the application was to 
cover the writing of a single or very occasional policy. More, it has not 
been thought proper, without a very considerable investigation, to grant 
certificates to merchants, manufacturers, bankers or professional men, 
or, save in the case of companies doing an industrial business, to city 
salesmen or laborers. 

With the experience of a few days more, the Department will be able 
to give out some definite instructions to companies. From present ap- 
pearances, the number of applications during the balance of the year 
will be many times those formerly received. 





SECTION ONE HUNDRED OF THE NEW YORK INSURANCE 
LAW. 

Among the discoveries made by the Armstrong investigation of life 
insurance companies four years ago was the large investments made by 
the companies in railroad and industrial stocks and in the stocks of 
banks and trust companies. As a result of this investigation, the com- 
mittee recommended: 


Investment in stocks should be prohibited. They are fundamentally 
objectionable, as the corporatian, instead of holding a secured obliga- 
tion, acquires a proprietary interest in another business, with rights 
subject to all indebtedness which may be created in the conduct of it, as 
even direet liabilities as stockholders. 


For these reasons the committee suggested legislation to the end : 


That no investment in stock of any corporation shall be permitted, 
except in public stocks of municipal corporations; and that every com- 
pany now owning stocks or bonds of the prohibited classes shall be re- 
quired to dispose of the same within five years from December 31, 1906, 
and each year prior thereto shall make a reduction of the amount of 
such investments to an extent approved by the Superintendent of In- 
surance. 


These recommendations subsequently took form in what is now sec- 
tion 100 of the insurance law. On June 30 next, one-half of the five- 
year period will have elapsed. While some of the companies have 
made substantial reductions in their holdings of this character, it has 
been thought proper to ascertain definitely how far each has complied 
with these requirements of the law. For this reason, Superintendent 
of Insurance Hotchkiss has forwarded to each domestic life insurance 
company appropriate blanks, calling for the desired information and 
requesting their return to the Department as soon as possible after 
June 30. 

Superintendent Hotchkiss has also requested all life insurance com- 
panies doing business in this State to report, as of June 30, 1909, as ‘to 
their holdings of real estate; the intention being to ascertain how far 
such companies have complied with section 20 of the insurance law, 
which, both before and since the Armstrong committee investigation, in 
substance required the sale, within five years after acquisition, of the 
real property of all life insurance companies, other than their principal 
office building and such other realty as should be requisite for their con- 
venient accommodation in the transaction of their business. The result 
of this investigation will be subsequently issued as a public document. 





AN ERA OF GREAT PROSPERITY AHEAD. 


We would call the attention of all solicitors of insurance to the pros- 
pects for a great increase in business which now offers itself to them. 
We have carefully abstained during the financial and industrial depres- 
sion from making light of the consequences of that depression and all 
its results upon business and have refrained from prophecy until we 
could see light ahead. 

We say now, without exaggeration, that business in almost every line 
of trade is feeling the impulse of constantly improving conditions, and 
we believe that before the end of the year the country will have entered 
into an era of prosperity greater than the banner year of 1906. 

In a country in process of development like our own, a halt or back- 
ward step simply affords an opportunity for the accumulation of those 
reserve forces which, on the next upward move, carry the industries of 
the country far beyond all previous boundaries. 

All signs make evident the fact that another march forward has begun. 
We want you to be foremost in the field to seize the advantages which 
such progress offers, for the initial movement in such progress offers 
the rarest opportunities to the active and persistent solicitor—oppor- 
tunities which only repeat themselves at long intervals. 

Canvass heart and soul for new business and you will find as the de- 
velopment goes on that not only have you got into the stride but that the 
premiums from increasing pay rolls are a contributing force of immense 
value to your success.—Travelers’ Agents’ Record. 
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American Nat’l, Tex. 90,500 | 1,453,500 ee 1,531,500 Northwestern Nat’l.. 2,468,238 215,759 148,964 | 22,843 | 2,155,177 
3- Citizens Life ......... 1,708,500 826,500 rp 8,000 ae Old Colony, Chicage. 56,500 530,031 CTD ae ee 503,531 
n. Coe eme Murwal::| 1,4983902 | i608 | 49'361 | L338 | ©4726 Penn Mutual’... 19218978 | 3aav9eL | SiLe6| 221 | — ao.aNe Ie 
i~ Des Moines Life..... 125,952 126,500 vt 8 err a 186,608 Phenix Mutual ......! 849,571 | 714,684 | 199,589 | 66,105 5,337,010 
ll Equitable, New York. 13,767, 08 713,950 467,704 224,027 13,458,092 Philadelphia ......... 233,765 | 5,000 | 165 | 2,000 109,010 
: Empire Life ......... 6,809,200 | 5,949,135 ee MAGE CED:- Wemeie! occdes cance tees clean eet 1S eee } 7,000 | 1,694,000 
re Fidelity Mutual ..... 3,084,585 817,130 102,345 | 41,062 3,245,038 Provident L. and T..! 7,074,095 | 643,198 269,646 29,151 7,279,669 
Franklin Life ........ 2,449,680 649,509 85, 17,821 2,670,093 Provident Savings ...| 5,407,383 | 184,916 150,511 | —-73,520 | 4,301,518 
Germania ............. 906,677 136,000 32,152 3,150 $88,222 Prudential ............| 37,199,889 | 9,138,819 | 1,452,895 255,908 | 40,647,495 
le p aco phe | ee P apoos oes as PAG. impo ae agg Sane. «| ebicas ‘ a ea Bane ee 1,500 
sreat Cw) ere i 3 pAlD | wees . candia Life ......... | 5,954, ,070, 176,65 77,104 | 6,481,955 
‘e Home et of N. Y.. gH Lr 44,394 — Lae + aoa ie f be ee pac grid 19,000 | 1,250,374 
Illinois Life ......... 7408, s : B 101, ecu. Mutual of N.Y. ,584, 58, 7, 7,833 | 1,670,772 
fefferson Standard....} =. -+-.e 141,000 | 9 aia 101,500 State Life ............ 207,000 | 1,366,329 38,142 | 18,000 1'177,220 
ife Ins. Co. of Va... ee er gd be Hy wee ay sg vase. sf eu ee me 216,081 12,605,114 
o Manhattan .........-. »929, , , , 885, . S. Ann. an ife. | 12382 , 33,450 11,586 1,241,130 
aa Maryland aia pace: 566,481 129,840 9, 6,112 606,157 Travelers ..........-..| 8,910,124 | 1,020,256 275334 | 172°331 | 9,650,015 
Massachusetts Mutual 7,778,519 783,00 ,808 109,827 7,994,604 Union Central ....... | 24,768,073 | 3,529,540 917,554 151,110 | 25,959,360 
of Metropolitan ......... 4,434,106 | 1,418,346 180,647 3 4,920,834 Union Mutual......... | 4,002,836 | 201,671 | 134,945 | 63,752 | 3,962,186 
Michigan Mutual . 1,880,718 ,T12 52,892 24,396 1,788,883 United States ........ 1,963,318 | 246,608 55,165 | «61,623 | 1,731,551 
Missouri State ....... 373,715 501,500 eo" nes 661,730 Union (N. Y.)....... | 489,200 200,500 { 10,536{ ...... 344,000 
2. Mutual Benefit ...... 11,167,328 | 1,679,027 376,082 154,516 11,502,842 |. 
h Mutual of New York! 23,691, 2,365,001 871,763 507,782 24,077,183 Totaleiirca acs ae ¢ | 789,082,151 |117,173,372 | 28,418,570 | 8,639,195 | 13,954,120 
Nat’l of U. S. of A.. 1,278,172 385,232 44,173 10,000 1,355,308 ; 
8 National Life ........ 3,793,964 | 1,748,936 111,379 45,000 4,393,623 Industrial Business. } 
: New England Mutual 2'674,824 | +188,228 90,935 23,111 2,514,645 John Hancock ....... 6,680,140 | 3,611,626 251,505 | 85,620 | 7,405,924 
New York Life...... 23,587,370 | 1,863,029 727,331 372,806 23,230,447 Metropolitan ......... 77,572,920 | 16,861,844 | 2,643,708 | 753,415 | 80,513,877 
Northwestern Mutual] 17,143,488 | 2,057,500 | 605,214 154,175 18,190,500 Prudential ........... 61,012,634 | 19,300,159 | 2,405,445 | 621,123 | 66,426,027 
" Northwestern Nat’l... 16,382 70,500 (5g Saree es | 85,268 Peoria (Ill.)........-- | eeenee 3,394,100 | ...... 10,500 | 1,856,925 
e S7RS ce el ee beens Totals? 42.52. 144,265,694 | 43,167,729 5,300,658 | 1,469,658 | 156,202,753 





¢ Includes transfers. Le eh TA 
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Name or ComMPANY. 





Kansas. 
Be Free 
American Central.... 
Bankers of Nebraska. 
Bankers Reserve ..... 
CADWOL LANE: co ckees eee 
Central Life of Iowa. 
Central Life ......... 
Colorado National ... 
Connecticut Mutual... 
Des Moines Life .... 
Equitable, New York 
Equitable of Iowa.... 
Fidelity Mutual ..... 
Franklin Life ........ 
Great Western Life.. 
Guaranty Life ....... 
Hartford Life ........ 
Home Life of N. Y... 
Illinois Life ......... | 
ee Ss ETO 
Lafayette Life ....... | 
Se ee 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Metropolitan ......... 
Michigan State ...... 
Missouri State ....... 
Mutual Benefit ...... 
Mutual of New York 
Nat’l of U. S. of A.. 





Northwestern Mutual 
Pacific Mutual ....... 
Penn Mutual ........ 
Pheenix Mutual ...... 
Provident L. and T.. 
Provident Savings.... 
eg RT RATER 
Royal Union ......... 
Secu. L. & A, of Am. 
Security Mut., N. Y.. 
Security Mut., Neb.. 
OED AEC is ceccsc sd 
St. Louis National... 
EE -oncac'e sae We 
Union Central ....... 
Union Mutual ....... 
United States ........ 
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Industrial Business. | 
Metropolitan ......... 
Prugential °s i.6.s00. oes 
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SUM aoiccwseds : 


KENTUCKY. 
4®tna Life ..... 
Citizens Life .. 
Commonwealth .. 
Connecticut Mutua 
BGODOMIE woes sesso 
Equitable, New York. 
Fidelity Mutual...... 
Franklin Life ....... 
RAOCMMOTIAR  cia:c0 cntin'so.007 
Home Life of N. Y.. 
{llinois Life .......... 
Inter-Southern ....... 
Independent ......... 
Manhattan 2.0.0.0. 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Metropolitan ......... 
Michigan Mutual .... 
Michigan State ...... 
Mutual Benefit ...... 
Mutual of New York. 
Nat. Life & Accident. 
Nat’l of U. S. of A. 
National Life ........ 
New England Mutual. 
New York Life....... 
No. American (N, J.) 
Northwestern Mutual 
Pacific Mutual ....... 
Penn Mutual ........ 
Phenix Mutual ...... 
Philadelphia Life .... 
Provident Savings.... 
PEUGENA oc. .6 005500 
Reliance Life ........ 
Reserve Loan Life... 
Secu. Life of America 
Security Mut., N. Y 
Southern National.... 
Southern States ..... 
State Lake. ss. 0600000 00 
State Mutual, Mass.. 
TrOWOUETS 565s sane vans 
Union Central ....... 
Union Mutual ....... 
Tinited States ........ 
Western & Southern. 
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t Includes industrial. 


a included in ordinary. 


FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 








Dec. 31, 1907, 


NAME oF COMPANY. 


~ 


Premiums 
Received. 


Losses 


Incurred De 





Kentucxy—Cont. | 
Industrial Business. | 
Independent ......... | 
Metropolitan ......... | 
REVGCMINL oo cs sss cons | 
Western & Southern.| 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
po ae Oo ee Ae 
Berkshire ............ 
Boston Mutual ...... 
Columbian National.. 
Connecticut General.. 
Equitable, New York. 
Fidelity Mutual ...... 
Hartford Life ........ 
Home Life of N. Y.. 
John Hancock ....... 
Manhattan ............ 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Metropolitan ......... 
Mutual Benefit ...... 
Mutual of New York. 
National Life ........ 
New England ........ 
New York Life....... 
Northwestern Mutual. 
Penn Mutual ........ 
Phoenix Mutual ...... 
Provident L. and T.. 
Provident Savings ... 
Prudential ...6.5:.+.00% 
Prussian Life (Ger.). 
Security Mut., N. Y. 
State Mutual, Mass... 
Union Central ....... 
Union Mutual ....... 
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43,059 
1,236,150 


527,545 
79,634 





61,511 
97,622 





PUA 5s coisa 


Industrial Business. 
Boston Mutual ...... 
Columbian National.. 
ohn Hancock ....... 
fetropolitan ......... 
PEMECUEG Sica wcccwcs 


22,157,364 


718,890 


1,128,103 


10,597,436 


110,465 


12,883 
‘917,952 
1,338,893 





POUR 565 ois sve. 


MICHIGAN. 
Pe Fee 
American ‘Central.... 
Bankers Reserve...... 
Berkshire .... 
Canada Life Sam 
NS es re Corre 
Columbian National.. 
Connecticut Mutual.. 
Des Moines Life...... 
Equitable, New York. 
Equitable, Iowa ...... 
Federal Life ......... 
Fidelity Mutual....... 
Franklin Life.... 
Germania .... 
Hartford Life.. 
Home, New York.... 
Illinois Life .......... 
PURMORENL cnc ccseress om 
Inter-State Life....... 
ae Hancock........ 

incoln National..... 
Manhattan '.........:. 
Manfrs. Life, Canada. 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Metropolitan ......... 
Michigan Mutual .... 
Michigan State ...... 
Minnesota Mutual.... 
Missouri State ....... 
Mutual Benefit ....... 
Mutual, New York... 
Nat’l Life, Vermont.. 
Nat’l Life of U. S. A. 
New England ........ 
New York Life....... 
North American....... 
No. American, Can... 
PROCENOT: 555555400500 
Northern Assurance.. 
Northwestern Mutual 
Old Colony Life...... 
Pacific Mutual ....... 
Penn Mutual ......... 
Phenix Mutual ...... 
Provident L. and T... 
Provident Savings.... 
PUG oss ks ve ese 
Scandia Life ......... 
Security Mutual ...... 
SABE DMO % pce oss 08 
State Mutual ........ 
Sun of Canada........ 
EPOWPIOES +o 5 ccs va soos 
Union Central........ 
Union Mutual ....... 
United States A. & L. 
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491,08; 
482,125 
458,54.) 
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June 17, 1909] 


FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 






















































































Insurance Insurance : Insurance 
° Tos Premiums Losses Fi 
NaME oF CoMPANy. in Force Written : in Force 
Dec. 31, 1907,| in 1908, | Received. | Incurred | Nec. 31, 1908. 
MIcHIGAN.—Cont. $ $ $ $ $ 
Industrial Business. 
2,519;899 956,067 77,165 18,859 2,501,801 
21,075,118 | 5,810,222 720,061 170,118 22,141,020 
9,959, 032,882 394,371 82,248 11,088,629 
33,554,760 | 10,799,171 | 1,191,587 |- 271,225 35,731,450 
$ $ $ $ 3 
5,199,628 961,11 173,567 101,700 4,957,387 
wee ~ 1,713,304 251,215 004 30,693 1,711,511 
Central Life of Iowa. 315,550 257,512 16,730 3,000 422,462 
Columbian National.. 594,960 43,990 17,178 1,500 511,002 
Commercial Life, Ill. 335,000 115,000 495 11,500 289,000 
Connecticut Mutual... 1,842,847 520,633 65,218 12,883 2,166,020 
Equitable, New York. 12,298,555 | 2,132,636 481,021 250,599 13,625,519 
Equitable of Iowa... 680,409 319,500 34,681 3, 933,609 
Fidelity Mutual 2,520,217 555,687 99,598 25,902 2,682,662 
i 3,499,892 439,200 157,384 105,227 3,653,413 
2 1,025,585 333, 39,953 9, 1,206,711 
Home Life of N. Y.. 1,550,464 348, 67,075 21,571 1,747,639 
5,818,480 | 1,157,093 194,183 33,531 6,421,229 
1,182,079 86, 35,673 14,671 1,125,470 
Massachusetts Mutual 2,708,423 307,194 93,618 24,355 2,812,605 
2,359,455 736,570 107,860 77,983 2,614,661 
Minnesota Mutual.... 4,166,758 632,479 142,403 104,145 4,071,051 
13,495,473 | 1,804,921 461,757 201,869 14,405,348 
Mutual of New York. 20,538,522 | 1,990,639 754,595 286,924 20,871,670 
Nat’l of U. S. of A.. 653,691 27,331 33,754 4,288 600,134 
4,695,130 396,510 184,630 40,000 4,807,772 
5,125,214 586,082 158,462 072 4,638,675 
New York Life 22,488,533 | 1,397,774 6,935 197,391 21,847,500 
Northwestern Mutual 35,879,867 | 5,141,985 | 1,248,230 u 38,811,581 
Northwestern Nat’l.. 4,136,104 | 1,763,132 198,737 83,760 4,976,708 
1,629,318 100,56 44,775 4,518 1,235,280 
4,839,147 a3) 180,745 29,820 5,210,596 
1,560,631 143,805 67,176 14,392 1,571,241 
Provident L. and T.. 3,720,799 | 1,278,572 588 5223 4,540,716 
Provident Savings.... 557,311 13, 19,785 8,417 499,163 
4,084,218 | 1,069,066 173,265 40,174 4,708,316 
1,368,205 218,000 38,121 14,708 1,531,006 
Security Mut., N. 1,066,546 144,087 35,949 4,000 1,092,633 
State Mutual, Mass.. 6,357,050 868,686 247,802 88,171 6,358,747 
4,200,246 357,104 é 70,888 4,302,008 
3,394,919 522,500 135,655 121,986 3,651,682 
i } 
187,597,530 | 27,687,680 | 6,825,542 | 2,770,711 196,612,682 
Industrial Business. 
5,173,281 | 1,342,567 189,842 40,628 5,567,542 
5,226, 2,443,311 211,550 58,258 6,086,156 
$ $ $ $ 
11,618,704 | 2,481,558 405,890 162,449 12,059,429 
American Central .... 2,720,551 679,281 3,490 23,113 2,895,279 
ife & Accident| _...... °000 625 500 18,500 
Bankers Reserve .... 1,757,250 198,250 52,392 3,500 1,700,750 
387, 000 <r 226,756 
rado National ... ,000 28,500 rH RP 29,500 
Columbian National... 1,419,272 164,990 49,977 6, 1,334,835 
Connecticut Mutual.. 5,050,699 | 1,063,698 260,873 138,374 7,517,898 
Des Moines Life 2,020,830 395,447 68,794 J { 2,079,822 
Equitable, New York. 26,066,916 | 1,552,667 812,128 297,553 25,826,728 
Equitable of Iowa.... 964,753 280,500 4644 ,09) 1,141,383 
545,318 23,000 10,532 x 420,078 
Fidelity Mutual ...... 3,599,157 415,153 140,505 30,779 3,547,398 
3,268,331 398,421 106,569 71,149 3,418,257 
2,597,946 125,733 96,896 99,244 2,536,331 
1,920,474 355,562 75,730 31,046 2,133,766 
Great American: <<.0:]) 0 + ‘esecks SS Sere eee 199,500 
3,025,750 163,000 76,687 q 1,621,610 
4,084,827 461,118 155,128 148,500 3,938,797 
Home Life of N. Y.. 1,331,434 450,849 7) 3 ee 1,665,757 
4,337,298 | 1,909,022 137,505 20,612 4,740,284 
Inter-State of Indiana 512,483 18, 16,668 ,000 436,483 
12,289,937 | 3,124,518 496,006 49,057 13,533,902 
5,045,807 963,000 205,704 36,500 6,026,639 
Sates ,000 809 edionsis 25,000 
2,137,898 133,248 60,271 37,013 1,897,162 
Massachusetts Mutual 8,046,711 +289 287, 1,783 8,478,012 
i 27,646,605 | 5,125,422 | 1,108,820 251,364 29,378,833 
RAE: 35,5 8 iuoee 30,568 
Minnesota Mutual.... 3,365,343 364,911 90, 16,000 2,928,463 
7,590,164 | 2,299,851 277,363 58,059 7,904,067 
14,843,841 | 1,664,855 7,409 204,945 15,563,306 
Nat’l of U. S. of A.. 2,010,568 129,772 82,384 141,716 1,680,538 
6,791.148 | 1,358,497 220,037 48,506 6,913,959 
6,609,838 610,961 s 113,612 6,546,047 
i 61,282,806 | 3,579,693 | 2,114,608 647,458 60,586,991 
No. American (N. J.) 496,000 105,000 tS eee 364,500 
Northwestern Mutual. 12,331,998 | 3,745,000 331,966 113,954 15,473,734 
Northwestern Nat’l... 733,365 56,733 36,551 6,840 643,123 
3,940,081 276,690 134,681 27,162 3,653,805 
7,000,308 | 1,339,236 260,462 52,667 7,847,199 
4,731,848 673,054 186,130 22,397 5,136,731 
Provident L, and T.. 5,262,267 913,463 ,639 15,671 5,775,181 
Provident Savings.... 3,064.623 81,108 99,957 71,419 2,402,362 
18,438,347 | 4,113,114 667,591 188,413 20,117,437 
248,100 23, Seo 258,720 
Reserve Loan Life... 1,093,079 191,166 ME) Cewee ee 722,745 
847,667 864,436 51,900 6 ,388 1,454,798 
St. Louis National... 155,175 | 1,199, 48,595 1,000 1,303,714 
Security Mut., N. Y. 684,080 40,866 19,409 6,000 617,315 
i i 3,000 | 1,579,000 4s Sar 1,538,500 
1,923,905 95, 57,436 15,000 1,764,815 
tate Mutual, Ga.... 1,670,500 342,500 28,401 3,000 945,500 
tate Mutual, Mass.. 4,312,444 y 160,698 40,763 4,295,720 
6,840,305 760,675 213,054 129,244 7,175,880 



























































Insurance * 
Tos Premiums . 
Name or CoMPANY. Written : in 
Dec. 31, 1907,| in 1908, | Received. | Incurred | nec. 31, 1908, 
Missouri1—Cont. $ 3 
Union Central ....... 786,810 310,300 
Union Mutual ......./ 134 86,248 
United States ........ } 55,860 31,382 
ROGUE css i cas cen 50,766,585 | 11,286,641 
Industrial Business. 
pee Hancock ...... 3,336,247 225,156 
etropolitan ......... ,001,625 | 2,261,923 
WEEE ds wo cc ss occ »774 | 1,078,092 
BORO CCexdiccdud 23,711,646 | 3,565,171 
New Jersey. $ $ 
PARE EM «nad dncwon 2,046,269 206,442 8, 
BORGO i eo So0 chee. 63, 49,394 1,846,315 
Colonial Life ........ 712,499 168 2,857,239 
Columbian National.. 171,083 26,076 765,417 
Connecticut General.. 306,865 804 954,012 
Connecticut Mutual.. 567, 121,373 3,822,442 
Equitable, New York. 4,659,123 | 1,340,879 42,182,284 
Fidelity Mutual....... 266,764 97,457 3,049,446 
Germamiia .......5.0:. 313,475 50,730 1,487,673 
Hartford Life ........ 500 41,656 1,063,310 
Home Life of N. Y.. 365,703 77,071 2,916,699 
John Hancock ....... 2,897,963 202,921 6,634,935 
Liberty Life J ........ 271,212 3,938 221,212 
Manhattan ........... 6 77,620 45,820 1,576,699 
Massachusetts Mutual 664 | 1,125,412 271,966 7,507,302 
Metropolitan ......... 945 780,066 | 1,459,324 34,950,170 
Mutual Benefit ...... 451 | 4,079,734 955,570 28,420,094 
Mutual, New York...| 415 | 2,265,782 701,435 21,782,142 
National Life ........ 589 320,211 57,343 1,627,071 
New Eng. Mutual.... .265 | 71,576,704 112,928 3,458,480 
New York Life...... | 385 | 3,746,375 752,266 35,873,764 
North American...... 500 772,080 21,147 834,080 
Northwestern Mutual! 309 | 4,509,563 506 20,528,807 
Pacific Mutual ....... | 822 2,542 8,825 362,450 
Penn Mutual ......... | -720 | 3,709,915 435,179 99,568 11,092,164 
Philadelphia Life..... | 55 708,588 86,117 5,000 2,086,843 
Phenix Mutual ...... | . 359,178 67,479 55,171 2,193,124 
Presbyterian Minis...| : 71,000 7,761 412,493 
Provident J.. and T.| 1,800,444 543, 166,148 14,753,650 
Provident Savings....] 37,487 48, 12,731 1,751,600 
Prudential ....... ad 10,738,047 | 1,901,226 473,652 60,544,918 
Prussian Life .... 280, 3,019 208,637 
Security Mutual . 42,148 19,595 5,600 613,095 
State Mutual .... 445,395 602 83,303 2,151,259 
Sun of Canada... 153,789 13,938 1,200 349,552 
Travelers ....... 5 1,128,175 138,263 42,438 5,242,737 
Union Central ....... 452,000 36,738 9,000 1,587,251 
Union, New York.... 7,900 7,529 204,044 
Union Mutual ....... 7,035 952 7,012 1,014,011 
United States ........ 737 38,136 30,590 1,328,697 
ROCHE tos chao 60,048,373 | 10,501,212 | 4,860,281 339,081,105 
Industrial Business. 
Colonial Life ........ 3,630,433 303,543 8,281,560 
Columbian National..| 5,030]  ...... 239 3,609 
ee ee ee tea |i ere 760 15,076 
John Hancock ....... ,394, 568,221 15,731,691 
etropolitan ......... 13,172,391 | 3,250,818 96,696,451 
Praesent os 5 ccs eeak 753 589,722 119,039,184 
Botale) . eds a. 41,950,881 | 8,713,304 239,767,551 
New York. $ $ $ $ 
Fates: ile: eo ects 33,980,964 | 6,606,376 | 1,370,698 36,709,440 
Bankers of New York 3,766,984 302,354 95,663 3,200,387 
Berkshire .......... Se. 8,616,620 475,500 346,616 8,596,020 
Colonial Life ........ 978,500 285,900 38,537 1,111,900 
Columbian National.. 6,389,111 | 1,023,227 211,995 5,908,996 
Connecticut General.. 11,056,012 | 2,187,987 380,577 12,244,519 
Connecticut Mutual.. 40,518,604 | 3,846,587 | 1,378,507 41,432,282 
Wiethbiincccnveteteawss MMA ass 577 24,000 
Wastete = 330.355 .cewacee 97,524 403,985 5,579 
Equitable. New York. 661,733 | 17,290,212 | 11,735, 283,602,264 
Fidelity Mutual ..... 002,589 | 1,309,013 352,532 130,559 8,555,158 
Germania ........-.. 008,529 852,248 357,428 313,319 9,165,091 
Home Life of N. Y.. 600 2,393,225 588,457 268,999 14,709,812 
Tohn Hancock ....... 969, 9,475,077 | 1,443,520 226,681 40,283,720 
Liberty Life ......... 107 592,338 8,994 4,000 584,838 
Manhattan ........... 306, 605,095 323,927 324,957 9,966,437 
Massachusetts Mutual +137, 2,382,286 | 1,188,812 27,057 1,511,779 
Metropolitan ......... 25,915,205 | 4,731,273 | 4,731,273 111,710,441 
Mutual Benefit ...... 8,474,491 | 1,959,739 903,332 53,229,584 
Mutual of New York. 2,161,008 | 8,431,559 | 4,867,173 209,480,326 
National Life ........ 1,404,365 609,309 3 16,228,408 
Nederland .........-. { 1,359,199 | _...... 41,365 1,326,514 
New England ........ | 5,322,866 555,455 15,935,313 
New York Life...... | 8,106,853 | 12,062,851 280,904,772 
New York L. and T.| 21,500]  ......]  ...... 21,500 
Northwestern Mutual. 22,355,150 | 4,524,266 153,246,960 
Penn Mutual ....... | 1,819,411 | 1,762,677 49,516,016 
Phenix Mutual ..... | 2,683,018 701,943 17,853,042 
Postal ...secssccveacee | 278,020 15,524 433,020 
Provident L. and T..| 2,708,990 794,308 22,094,947 
Provident Savings....! 229,111 292,640 7,336,787 
Prudential .......----- { 9,777,952 430,692 117,661,103 
Prussian Life (Ger.).! 682,158 14,896 1,144,749 
Security Mut., N. Y..! 794,108 ae | 11,289, .43 
State Mutual, Mass...! 4,886,843 645,824 18,136,879 
Travelers ...,.-----++: ! 6,186,526 | 1,138,317 33,730,946 
13,” Se | 374,400 62,686 1,744,172 
Union Centra] ....... { 2,267,150 630,926 16,373,749 
Union Mutual ...... | 216,498 194,728 5,588,637 
United States .....-.. 564,066 221,3 7,480,666 
311,894 


Totals a ceeaeee 1,589,987,059 rae core 


————~# Includes transfers. {Includes mutual savings business. 





63,546,483 











| 
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FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 





| 


Name or Company. | 


| Dec. 


Insurance 
in Force 


31, 1907, 


Insurance | Premiums 
| Received. 


in 1908. | | 


eee 
Losses in Force 


Incurred |nec. 31, 1908. 





New Yorx—Cont. 
Industrial Business. | 
Colonial 
Columbian National.. 
Germania 
ohn Hancock .. 
etropolitan . 
Prudential 


RMON «0:0 dvs bees 


Onro. 

Etna Life 
American Cent’l, A 
American Assurance. + 
Berkshire 

Canada Life 
Cleveland Life 
Columbia Life | 
Columbian National...) 
Columbus ‘Life 
Connecticut General.. 
Connecticut Mutual.. 
Equitable, New York. 
Equitable of Iowa.... 
Federal Life 
Fidelity Mutual 
Franklin Life 
Germania 
Hartford Life 
Home Life of N. Y.. 
Illinois Life 
Inter-State of Indiana 
ohn Hancock | 
incoln National..... 
Manhattan 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Metropolitan .......... 
Michigan Mutual 
Midland Mutual 
Mutual Benefit 
Mutual of New Y ork.) 
National Life 
New England 
New York Life 
No. American (N. J.) 
Northwestern Mutual.| | 
Ohio State 
Pacific Mutual 
Pennsylvania Mutual.! 
Philadelphia Life .... 
Phenix Mutual 
Pittsburgh L. a 
Provident L. and T.. 
Provident Savings.... 
Prudential | 
Reliance Life 
Reserve Loan Life... 
Royal Union 
Security Mut., N. Y 
Southern States Mut.| 
State Life 
State Mutual, 
Travelers 
Union Central . 
Union Mutual 
United States 
Washington * . | 
Western & Southern.! 


Mass.. 


Totals 


Industrial Business. 
Germania 
Metropolitan 
Prudential 
Western & Southern.! 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

7Etna Life 
American Central..... 
Baltimore - 

Bankers of Nebraska. 
Bankers of New Y ork! 
Berkshire 
Canada Life 
Colonial Life 
Columbian National. 
Connecticut General.. 
Connecticut Mutual. 
Equitable, New York 
Equitable of Iowa.... 
Economic Life 
Fidelity Mutual 
Germania 
Hartford Life 
Home Life of N. 
Illinois Li 
a hn of Indiana! 
Tohn Hancock 
Lafayette Life 


* Reinsured in Pittsburgh Life and Trust. 


$ 


4,017,741 
11,078 
232,211 
105,940,394 
265,182,974 
218,718,939 


594,103,337 |1 


$ | 
17,426,512 | 
977,998 | 

2 


62, 518, 168 
15,275,102 
"033,239 
61,541,098 
500 


" 60,362,021 


1,057,655 
2,613,178 


16,664,310 | 
7,000 | 


6,340,275 
4,100,068 
9,721,269 
5,411,929 
33,679,945 
1,109,240 


449,159 | 


2,546,453 
3,222,368 


4,513,785 | 


| 
ee > Ve 
609,127,171 | 81, ,040,101 | 21, 646, 550 | 

} 


1,052 | 


77,753,630 


54,131,210 | 
24°565,903 | 


"156,451,795 | 


21,865,579 | 


2,450,109 


1,970,008 | 


1,987,657 
16.768 266 
2,888,123 
722,500 


4,502,261 | 
3,102,140 | 


18,025,366 
141,871,313 
2,446,056 
994.894 

24, 769, 207 


‘07 
a; eis: 360 | 
3, 567, 967 | 
1, 


393.836 
23,628,623 


142,500 | 
| 





$ $ 
2,957,125 —_ 

3,188 

6, 993 
16, 4,115,137 
42, erin 974 8,974 "854 
48, 710,219 844,45 


$ 
3,910,455 
11,662 
208,971 
107,473,933 
270,125,661 


3,173,998 229,291,814 








110,191,927 | 14,090,750 








” ‘047 | 
254,968 | 
141,398 
371,608 
146,494 
1,284,221 | 


276.272 
335, 810 
1,656,327 | 
59,577 

93,474 | 


1,450,000 | 154,165 


50 
2,603,278 | 
2,101,557 | 
1,214,107 | 


5 | 6,918,993 | 


$ 
787,707 | 
78,176 
84,584 
4,017 | 
58,958 
558,960 
90,240 
26,285 | 
162,374 | 
119,681 | 
596,710 
5,463,016 | 
100,405 
53,369 | 
966.920 
| ° 138,020 
| 133,442 
{ 292,214 
1 101,290 
| 42,846 
. 874,524 
| 4,405 


8,094,132 611,022,496 











. 
7,946,801 


78,221,2 

57,131,166 

26,991,671 
~ 162,345,176 


311.918 | 
“1,655,333 | | 
| 
| 


$ 
21,502,567 
2,596,728 
2,194,503 
122,500 
1,617,171 
16,229,016 


26,493 | 
244,542 | 
9,150 | 





[Thursday 








Name oF CoMPANY. 


Insurance 
in Force 


Dec. 31, 1907, 


Insurance 
Written 
in 1908. 


Premiums 
Received. 


Losses 
Incurred 


Insurance 
in Force 
Dec. 31, 1908. 





PENNSYLVANIA—Cont, 
Liberty Life 
Lincoln National . 
Manhattan 
Maryland 
Massachusetts — 
Meridian L. and T... 
Metropolitan 
Michigan Mutual .... 
Mutual Benefit 
Mutual of New York. 
Nat’l of U. S. of A.. 
National Life 
New England 
New York Life 
North Am. (Can.).. 
Northwest’n Mutual.. 
North Am. (N. J.). 
Pacific Mutual 
Pa. Mutual Life 
Penn Mutual 
Philadelphia Life 
henix Mutual 
Pittsburgh L. and T. 
Presbyterian Minis... 
Provident Savings.... 
Provident L. and T.. 
Prudential 
Reliable Life 
Reliance Life 
Reserve Loan Life... 
Royal Union 
Scandia Life 
Scranton Life 
Security L. of Am... 
Security Mut., N. 
State Life 
State Mutual, 
Sun of Canada 
Travelers 
Union Central 
Union Life 
Union Mutual 
United States 
West’n and South’n. 





59,438,506 
3,497,747 
,933,096 
107,461,330 
807 


16,881,275 


$ 
44,000 

9,000 
398,430 

45,764 


638,066 
1,013.073 
2,108,452 
1,597,167 

40,400 


67,100 
315,486 
117,500 


BSe8 
BRS 


eS 


. 


5 Bien 
~) noe _ 
Beasvene 


Ses aBeeese 


< 
< 





Totals 


Industrial Business. 
Baltimore Life 
Colonial 
Columbian National. 
Germania 
Home Life of Del... 
John Hancock 
Metropolitan 
Prudential 


1,128,510,022 


3,705,176 
3,738,492 


155,739,756 


2,871,176 
8,114 

64 
2,670,800 

’ ’ 33 
27,793,619 
42,515,582 


15,824,525 


82,992 


1,137,374,562 





TENNESSEE. 
7Etna Life 
American Central.... 
Equitable 
Fidelity Mutual 
Franklin Life 
Greensboro 
Hartford Life 
Home 
Independent (Tenn.). 
Manhattan 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Metropolitan 
Michigan Mutual..... 
Missouri State 
Mutual Benefit 
Mutual, New York.. 
Nat'l of U. S. of A. 
National Life 
New York Life. 
Northwestern Mutual 
Pacific —: 
Penn Mutual . 
Philadelphia . 
Phenix Mutual 
Provident Savings.. 
Prudential 
Security (Life of A.). 
Security Mutual 
South Atlantic 
State Mutual (Mass.) 
WOON 6 O5o.5 5% sheg'sr 
Union Central 
Volunteer State 


395,027,044 


$ 

4,633,330 
651,750 
12,706,619 
2,510,163 
1,114,063 
104,500 
1,516,642 
"411,312 


79,982,334 


$ 
840,810 
534,53. 


364 
214,175 
69 
108,095 
77,516 


Sad 


Ey 
58 


po 
SERR 


SRRSRIE 


ZSaS085 
& 


BB 
BEERES 


< 


me 
REP eenSeeu 


eS 
be 


ERRE 
38 


Press ede 
or 
Fe 
Ra 


ee 
FI 
a 


E 


< 


AS eBRe ee 
RERSEsa 


Re 
eae 





Totals 


Industrial Business. 
Independent (Tenn.). 
Metropolitan 
National (Tenn.) . 


5,318,948 
8,151,806 


, ’ 


5,144,347 


28,713 
969 


D 
* 











Totals 


28,020,333 








15,129,299 





992,804 











t Includes industrial. 


In addition to the States shown in the foregoing pages, complete statistics for all of the States and Territories and Canada 
will be found in The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscelaneous Volume, ready early in July, price $6. 








